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POEM   S 


BY 


DR.  SWIFT. 


A    RECEIPT 

TO  RE8T0EE  STELLA's  YOUTH.       1724-6. 

The  Scottish  hinds,  too  poor  to  house 
In  frosty  nights  their  starring  cow% 
While  not  a  blade  of  gi*ass  or  hay 
Appears  from  Michaelmas  to  May, 
Must  let  their  cattle  range  in  vain 
For  food  along  the  barren  plain, 
Meagre  and  lank  vith  fasting  grown, 
And  nothing  left  but  skin  and  bone  ; 
ExposM  to  want,  and  wind,  and  weather, 
They  just  keep  life  and  soul  together. 
Till  summer  showers  and  evening's  dew 
Again  the  verdant  glebe  renew ; 
And,  as  the  vegetables  rise. 
The  famishM  cow  her  want  supplies : 
Without  an  ounce  of  last  year's  flesh ; 
Whatever  she  gains  is  young  and  fresh ; 
Grows  plump  and  round,  and  full  of  mettle, 
As  rising  from  Medea's  kettle. 
With  youth  and  beauty  to  enchaA.t 
Europa's  counterfeit  gallant. 
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Why,  Stella,  should  you  knit  your  brow, 
If  I  compare  you  to  a  cow  ? 
'Tis  just  the  case ;  for  you  have  fasted 
So  long,  till  all  your  flesh  is  wasted ; 
And  must  against  the  warmer  days 
Be  sent  to  Quilca  down  to  graze ; 
Where  mirth,  and  exercise,  and  air, 
Will  soon  your  appetite  repair : 
The  nutriment  ivill  from  within, 
Round  all  your  body,  plump  your  skin  ; 
Will  agitate  the  lazy  flood, 
And  fill  your  veins  with  sprightly  blood : 
Nor  flesh  nor  blood  will  be  the  same, 
Nor  aught  of  Stella  but  the  name ; 
For  what  was  ever  understood, 
By  human  kind,  but  flesh  and  blood  ? 
And  if  your  flesh  and  blood  be  new, 
You'll  be  no  more  the  former  you ; 
But  for  a  blooming  nymph  will  pass, 
Just  fifteen,  coming  summer's  grass. 
Your  jetty  locks  with  gartamls  crown'd : 
While  all  the  'squires  for  nine  miles  round. 
Attended  by  a  brace  of  curs, 
With  jockey  boots  and  silver  spurs, 
No  less  than  justices  o'  quorum. 
Their  cow-boys  bearing  cloaks  before  'em. 
Shall  leave  deciding  broken  pates, 
To  kiss  your  steps  at  Quilca  gates, 
But,  lest  you  should  my  skill  disgrace, 
Come  back  before  you're  out  of  case  ; 
For  if  to  Michaelmas  you  stay, 
The  new-bom  flesh  will  melt  away ; 
The  'squire  in  scorn  will  fly  the  house 
For  better  game,  and  look  for  grouse  ; 
But  here,  before  the  frost  can  mar  it, 
We'll  make  it  Arm  with  beef  and  claret. 
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STELLA'S  BIRTH-DAY.     1724-5, 

As,  -when  a  beauteous  nymph  decays, 
We  say,  she's  past  her  danciog  days; 
So  poets  lose  tbeur  feet  by  time, 
And  can  no  longer  dance  in  rhyme. 
Tour  aonii^al  bard  had  rather  chose 
To  celebrate  your  birth  in  prose : 
Tet  meny  folks,  who  want  by  chance 
A  pair  to  make  a  country  dance. 
Call  the  •old  housekeeper,  and  get  her 
To  fill  a  place,  for  want  of  better : 
While  Sheridan  is  off  the  hooks. 
And  friend  Delany  at  bis  books, 
That  Stella  may  avoid  disgrace, 
Once  more  the  Dean  supplies  their  place. 

Beauty  and  wit>  too  sad  a  truth ! 
Have  always  been  confin'd  to  youth ; 
The  god  of  wit  and  beauty's  queen. 
He  twenty-one,  and  she  fifteen. 
No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung. 
Unless  he  were,  like  Phoebus,  young  5 
Nor  ever  nymph  inspu'd  to  rhyme. 
Unless,  like  Venus,  in  her  prime. 
At  fifty-six,  if  this  be  tme, 
Am  I  a  poet  fit  for  you  ? 
Or,  at  the  age  of  forty-three, 
Are  you  a  subject  fit  for  me  ; 
Adieu !  bright  wit,  and  radiant  eyes ! 
You  must  be  grave,  and  I  be  wise. 
Our  fate  in  vain  we  would  oppose : 
But  I'll  be  still  your  friend  in  prose 
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Esteem  and  friendship  to  express, 
Will  not  require  poetic  dress  ; 
And,  if  the  Muse  deny  her  aid 
To  have  them  sung,  they  may  be  said. 

But,  Stella,  say,  what  evil  tongue 
Keports  you  are  no  longer  young ; 
That  Time  sits,  with  his  sithe  to  mow 
Where  erst  sat  Cupid  with  his  bow ; 
That  half  your  locks  are  turn'd  to  gray  ? 
I'll  ne'er  believe  a  word  they  say. 
'Tis  true,  but  let  it  not  be  known, 
My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimmish  grown ; 
For  nature,  always  in  the  right. 
To  your  decays  adapts  my  sight ; 
And  wrinkles  undistinguish'd  pass, 
For  I'm  asham'd  to  use  a  glass ; 
And  till  I  see  them  with  these  eyes^ 
Whoever  says  you  have  them,  lies. 

No  length  of  time  can  make  you  quit 
Honour  and  virtue,  sense  and  wit :  ° 

Thus  you  may  still  be  young  to  me. 
While  I  can  better  hear  than  see. 
O,  ne'er  may  Fortune  show  her  spite. 
To  make  me  deaf,  and  mend  my  sight ! 


EPIGRAM  ON  WOOD'S  BRASS  MONEY. 

Cabtbrbt  was  welcomed  to  the  shore 
First  with  the  brazen  cannon's  roar ; 
To  meet  him  next  the  soldier  comes, 
With  brazen  tnirops  and  brazen  dmms ; 


WANT  OF  SILVER. 

Approaching  oear  the  town,  he  hears 

The  brazen  bells  salute  his  ears  : 

But,  when  Wood's  brass  began  to  sound. 

Guns,  trumpetSi  drums,  and  belk^  were  drown'd. 


A  SIMILE,  ON  OUR  WANT  OF  SILVER, 

AND  THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  RKMEDV  IT.      1 725. 

As  when  of  old  some  sorceress  threw 
O'er  the  moon's  face  a  sable  hue. 
To  drive  unseen  her  magic  chadr, 
At  midnight  through  the  darken'd  air ; 
Wise  people,  who  belie v'd  with  reason 
That  this  eclipse  was  out  of  season. 
Affirmed  tlie  moon  was  sick,  and  fell 
To  cure  her  by  a  counter  spell. 
Ten  thousand  cymbals  now  begin 
To  rend  the  skies  with  brazen  din ; 
The  cymbab'  rattling  sounds  dispel 
The  cloud,  and  drive  the  hag  to  helL 
The  moon,  delivered  from  her  pain, 
Displays  her  silver  face  again. 
Note  here,  that  in  the  chemic  style, 
The  moon  is  silver  all  this  while. 

So  (if  my  simile  you  minded, 
Which  I  confess  is  too  longwinded) 
When  late  a  feminine  magician,"^ 
Join'd  with  a  brazen  politician, 
Expos'd  to  blind  the  nation's  eyes, 
A  parchmentf  of  prodigious  size  ^ 

*  A  great  lady  was  said  to  have  been  bribed  by  Wood.    N. 
The  patent  for  coining  haUpence.    tf . 
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Cooceal'd  behind  that  ample  screen, 

There  was  no  silver  to  be  seen; 

But  to  this  parchment  let  the  Drapier 

Oppose  hb  countercharm  of  paper, 

And  ring  Wood's  copper  in  our  ears 

So  loud  till  all  the  nation  hears ; 

That  sound  will  make  the  parchment  shrivfl^^ 

And  drive  the  conjurers  to  the  Devil : 

And  when  the  sky  is  grown  serene. 

Our  silver  will  appear  again* 


WOOD  AN  INSECT.     172$; 

By  long  observation  I  have  understood. 
That  two  little  vermin  are  kin  to  Will  Wood. 
The  first  is  an  insect  they  call  a  wood-louse, 
That  folds  up  itself  in  itself  for  a  house, 
As  round  as  a  ball,  without  head,  without  tail, 
Inclos'd  cap  d  pii,  in  a  strong  coat  of  mail. 
And  thus  William  Wood  to  my  fancy  appears 
In  fillets  of  brass  roll'd  up  to  his  ears : 
And  over  these  fillets  he  wisely  has  thrown, 
To  keep  out  of  danger,  a  doublet  of  stone.^ 
The  louse  of  the  wood  for  a  medicine  is  us'dj 
Or  swallow'd  alive,  or  skilfully  bruis'd. 
And,  let  but  our  mother  Hibernia  contrive 
To  swallow  Will  Wood  either  bruis'd  or  alive, 
She  need  be  no  more  with  the  jaundice  possest» 
Or  sick  of  obstructions,  and  pains  in  her  chest. 

The  next  is  an  insect  we  call  a  wood-worm» 
That  lies  in  old  wood  like  a  hare  in  her  form; 

*  He  was  in  jail  for  debt    F. 


PROMETHEUS.  > 

With  teeth  or  with  daws  it  will  bite  or  will  scratch. 

And  chafflbermaids  christea  this  worm  a  deathwatch ; 

Because  Uke  a  watch  it  always  cries  click ; 

Then  wo  be  to  those  in  the  house  who  are  dck : 

For,  as  sure  as  a  guo,  they  will  give  up  the  ghost. 

If  the  maggot  cries  click  whea  it  scratches  the  post 

But  a  kettle  of  scaldiug  hot  water  iujected 

Infallibly  cures  the  timber  aflfecled  : 

The  omen  is  broken,  the  danger  is  over ; 

The  maggot  will  die,  and  the  sick  will  recover. 

Such  a  worm  was  Will  Wood,  wh  u  he  scratch'd  at  thj& 

door 
Of  a  governing  statesman  or  favourite  whore : 
The  death  of  our  nation  he  seemed  to  foretell, 
And  the  sound  of  his  brass  we  took  for  our  knell. 
But  now,  since  the  Drapier  has  heartily  maul'd  him, 
I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  scald  him. 
For  which  operation  there's  nothing  more  proper 
Than  the  liquor  he  deals  in,  his  own  melted  copper ; 
Unless,  like  the  Dutch,  you  rather  would  boil 
This  couier  of  raps^  in  a  cauldron  of  oil. 
Then  choose  which  you  please,  and  let  each  bring  sr 

faggot. 
For  our  fear's  at  an  end  w  ith  the  death  of  the  maggot. 


PROMETHEUS, 

ON   WOODf   THE   PATENTEE'S   IRISH    HALFPENCE.. 

1724. 

As  when  the  squire  and  tinker  Wood, 
Gravely  consulting  Ireland's  good, 

*  Counterfeit  halfpence.    P. 

t  See  an  account  of  Wood's  project  in  the  Drapier's  Letters.   N. 


,«  SWIFT'S  POEMS. 

Together  miDgled  in  a  mass 

Smithes  dust,  aod  copper,  lead,  and  brass  ; 

The  mixture  thus  by  chymiQ  art 

United  close  ia  ev'ry  pait, 

Id  fillets  roird,  or  cut  iti^pieces^ 

Appeared  like  one  continued  species ; 

And,  by  the  forming  engine  struck, 

On  all  the  same  impression  stuck. 

So,  to  confound  this  hated  coin, 
All  parties  and  religions  join ; 
Whigs,  tories,  trimmers,  Hanoverian^ 
Quakers,  conformists,  presbyterians, 
Scotch,  Irish,  English,  French  unite. 
With  equal  intVest,  equal  spite ; 
Together  mingled  in  a  lump, 
Do  all  in  one  opinion  jump ; 
And  ev'ry  one  begins  to  find 
The  same  impression  on  his  mind. 

A  strange  event !  whom  gold  incites 
To  blood  and  quarrels,  brass  unites : 
So  goldsmiths  say,  the  coarsest  stuff 
Will  serve  for  solder  veil  enough : 
So  by  the  kettle's  loud  alai-m 
The  bees  are  gatherM  to  a  swarm : 
So  by  the  brazen  trumpet's  bluster 
Troops  of  all  tongues  and  nations  muster  < 
And  so  tlie  harp  of  Ireland  brings 
Whole  ci'owcTs  about  its  brazen  strings. 

II. 

There  is  a  chain  let  down  from  Jove,. 
^^t  fastened  to  his  throne  above, 
So  strong  that  from  the  lower  end. 
They  say,  all  human  things  depend. 


PROMETHEUS. 

This  chain,  as  andeat  poets  hold, 
When  Jove  was  jouug,  was  made  of  gold. 
Prometheus  once  this  chain  purloin'd, 
Dissoly'd,  and  into  mone7.^inM ; 
Then  whips  me  on  a  chain  of  brass : 
(Venus*  was  bril>ed  to  let  it  pass.) 

Now  while  this  brazen  chain  preyail'd» 
Jove  saw  that  all  devotion  fail'd : 
No  temple  to  his  godsbip  rais'd ; 
No  sacrifice  at  altars  blazed ; 
In  short,  such  dire  confusion  followed. 
Earth  must  have  been  in  chaos  swallowed 
Jove  stood  amaz'd ;  but  looking  round. 
With  much  ado  the  cheat  he  found; 
'Twas  plain  he  could  no  longer  hold 
The  world  in  anj  chain  but  gold ; 
And  to  the  god  of  wealth,  his  brother. 
Sent  Mercury  to  get  another. 

Prometheus  on  a  rock  is  laid, 
Tied  with  a  chain  himself  had  madc^ 
On  icy  Caucasus  to  shiver. 
While  vultures  eat  his  growing  liven 

III. 
Te  pow'iB  of  Grub^reet,  make  me  able 
Discreetly  to  apply  this  fable ; 
Say,  who  is  to  be  understood 
By  that  old  thief  Prometheus  ?    Wood. 
For  Jove,  it  is  not  hard  to  guess  him ; 
I  mean  his  majesty,  God  bless  him. 
This  thief  and  blacksmith  was  so  bold. 
He  strove  to  steal  that  chain  of  gold, 

^  A  great  lad/ was  said  to  liave  been  bribed  by  Wood.   I^. 
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Which  links  the  subject  to  the  king^ 
And  change  it  for  a  brazen  string. 
But  sure,  if  nothing  else  must  pass 
Between  the  king  and  us  but  brass. 
Although  the  chain  will  never  crack. 
Yet  our  devotion  may  grow  slack. 

But  Jove  will  soon  convert,  I  hope. 
This  brazen  chain  into  a  rope ; 
With  which  Prometheus  shall  be  ti'd. 
And  high  in  air  for  ever  ride ; 
Where,  if  we  find  his  liver  grows, 
For  want  of  vultureS)  we  have  crowiifr 


f)N  WOOD  THE  IRONMONGER.     1725^. 

Salmoneus,  as  the  Grecian  tale  is^ 
Was  a  mad  coppersmith  of  Elis ; 
Up  at  his  forge  by  morning  peep. 
No  creature  in  the  lane  could  sleep  ^ 
Among  a  crew  of  roystering  fellows 
Would  sit  whole  evenings  at  the  alehouse  : 
His  wife  and  children  wanted  bread. 
While  he  went  always  drunk  to  bed. 
This  vapouring  scab  must  needs  device 
To  ape  the  thunder  of  the  skies : 
With  brass  two  fiery  steeds  he  shod 
To  make  a  clattering  as  they  trod. 
Of  polish'd  brass  his  flaming  car 
Like  lightning  dazzled  from  afar : 
And  up  he  mounts  into  the  box, 
And  he  must  thunder,  with  a  pox. 
Then  furious  he  begins  his  march, 
Drives  rattling  o'er  a  brazen  ardf: 


ON  WOOD  THE  IRONMONGER.        1 1 

With  squibs  and  crackers  ann'd,  to  throw 
Among  the  trembling  crowd  below. 
All  ran  toprajers,  both  priests  and  laity, 
To  pacify  this  angry  deity : 
When  Jove,  in  pity  to  the  town. 
With  real  thunder  knock'd  him  down. 
Then  what  a  huge  delight  were  all  iOy 
To  see  the  wicked  yarlet  sprawling ; 
They  search'd  his  pockets  on  the  place^ 
And  found  his  copper  all  was  base ; 
They  laugh'd  at  such  an  Irish  blundei:. 
To  take  the  noise  of  brass  for  thunder. 

The  moral  of  this  tale  is  proper, 
Apply'd  to  Wood's  adulterate  copper; 
Which,  as  he  scattered,  we  like  dolta 
Mistook  at  first  for  thunderbolts, 
Before  the  Drapier  shot  a  letter, 
(Nor  Jove  himself  could  do  it  better) 
Which,  lightning  on  th'  impostor's  crown, 
liike  real  thunder  knock'd  him  down. 


WILL  WOOD'S  PETITION 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND,- 

BKING  AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  SONG,  SUPPOSEH  TO  BE  MADE 
AND  SUNG  IN  THE  STREETS  OF  DUBLIN,  BY  WIL- 
LIAM WOOD,  IRONMONGER  AND  UALFFENNYHOK- 
GER.       1725. 

My  dear  Irish  folks, 
Come  leave  off  your  jokes. 
And  buy  up  my  halfpence  so  fine : 


:te  SWIFTS  VOtSm. 

Which  links  the  subject  to  the  king, 
AdcI  change  it  for  a  brazen  string. 
But  sure,  if  nothing  else  must  pass 
Between  the  king  and  us  but  brass. 
Although  the  chain  will  never  crack. 
Yet  our  devotion  may  grow  slack. 

But  Jove  will  soon  convert,  I  hope» 
This  brazen  chain  into  a  rope ; 
With  which  Prometheus  shall  be  ti'd. 
And  high  in  air  for  ever  ride ; 
Where,  if  we  find  his  liver  grows, 
For  want  of  vultures,  we  hare  crowi^r 
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Salmoneus,  as  the  Grecian  tale  is^ 
Was  a  mad  coppersmith  of  Elis ; 
Up  at  his  forge  by  morning  peep, 
No  creature  in  the  lane  could  sleep  ^ 
Among  a  crew  of  roystering  fellows 
Would  sit  whole  evenings  at  the  alehouse ; 
His  wife  and  children  wanted  bread. 
While  he  went  always  drunk  to  bed. 
This  vapouring  scab  must  needs  devise 
To  ape  the  thunder  of  the  skies : 
With  brass  two  fiery  steeds  he  shod 
To  make  a  clattering  as  they  trod. 
Of  polish'd  brass  his  flaming  car 
Like  lightning  dazzled  from  afar : 
And  up  he  mounts  into  the  box. 
And  he  must  thunder,  with  a  pox. 
Then  furious  he  begins  his  march. 
Drives  rattling  o'er  a  bnoen  ardk 


ON  WOOD  THE  IRONMONGER.        1 1 

With  squibs  and  crackers  ann'd,  to  throw 
AmoDg  the  trembling  crowd  below. 
All  ran  toprajers,  both  priests  and  laity, 
To  pacify  this  angry  deity : 
When  Jove,  in  pity  to  the  town, 
With  real  thunder  knock'd  him  down. 
Then  what  a  huge  delight  were  all  in^ 
To  see  the  wicked  yarlet  sprawling ; 
They  search'd  his  pockets  on  the  place^ 
And  found  his  copper  all  was  base ; 
They  laugh'd  at  such  an  Irish  blunder, 
To  take  the  noise  of  brass  for  thunder. 

The  moral  of  this  tale  is  proper, 
Apply 'd  to  Wood's  adulterate  copper; 
Which,  as  he  scatter'd,  we  like  dolts 
Mistook  at  first  for  thunderbolts, 
Before  the  Drapier  shot  a  letter, 
(Nor  Jove  himself  could  do  it  better) 
Which,  lightning  on  th'  impostor's  crown, 
liike  real  thunder  knock'd  him  down. 


WILL  WOOD'S  PETITION 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND ; 

BBING  AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  SONG,  SUPFOSEH  TO  BE  MADE 
AND  SUNG  IN  THE  STREETS  OF  DUBLIN,  BY  WIL- 
LIAM WOOD,  ULONMONGEK  AND  UALFFENNYHOK- 
GER.       1 725. 

Mv  dear  Irish  folks. 
Come  leave  off  your  jokes. 
And  buy  up  my  halfpence  so  fine : 


12*  SWIFT'S  POEMS. 

So  fair  and  so  bright. 
They'll  give  you  delight ; 
Observe  how  they  glisten  and  shine  | 

They'll  seD  to  my  grief. 

As  cheap  as  neckbeef. 
For  counters  at  cards  to  your  irife; 

And  every  day 

Your  children  may  play 
Spaufarthing,  or  toss  on  the  knife. 

Come  hither,  and  try; 

I'll  teach  you  to  buy 
A  pot  of  good  ale  for  a  farthing : 

Come:  threepence  a  score^ 

I  ask  you  no  more, 
And  a  fig  for  the  Drapier  and  Harding*^ 

When  tradesmen  have  gold, 

The  thief  will  be  bold. 
By  day  and  by  night  for  to  rob  him : 

My  copper  is  such. 

No  robber  will  touch. 
And  so  you  may  daintily  bob  him, 

The  little  blackguard. 

Who  gets  very  hard 
His  halfpence  for  cleaning  your  shoeft : 

When  his  pockets  are  eramm'd 

With  mine  and  be  d — 'd, 
ijte  may  swear  he  has  nothing  to  lose. 

*  The  Drapier*!  ^Hjatcr.    P 


SONG  ON  WOOiys  HALFPENCE.       I4^ 

Here's  halfpence  in  plenty,  ^ 

For  one  ycm*ll  have  twenty. 
Though  thousands  are  not  worth  a  puddeo* 

Your  neighbours  will  think, 

When  your  podiet  cries  chink, 
You  are  grown  plaguy  rich  on  a  sudden* 

You  will  be  my  thankers, 

I'll  make  you  my  bankers, 
As  good  as  Ben  Burton  or  Fade  :* 

For  nothing  shall  pass 

But  my  pretty  brass, 
And  then  you'll  be  all  of  a  trade.; 

I'm  a  son  of  a  whore 

If  I  have  a  w(»rd  more 
To  say  in  this  wretched  conditioa.v 

If  my  coin  will  not  pass, 

I  must  die  like  an  ass; 
And  so  I  conclude  my  petitioii: 


A  NEW  SONG 

ON  wood's  halfpence* 

Ye  people  of  Ireland,  both  country  and  city, 
Come  listen  with  patience,  and  hear  out  my  ditty : 
At  this  time  I'll  choose  to  be  wiser  than  witty. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

*  Tiro  famoas  bankers.    F. 


SWIFT'S  POEMS. 

CoDceal'd  behiDd  that  ample  screeQ, 

There  ^ras  do  silver  to  be  seen. 

But  to  this  parchment  let  the  Drapier 

Oppose  his  countercharm  of  paper, 

And  ring  Wood's  copper  iu  our  ears 

So  loud  till  all  the  nation  hears ; 

That  sound  will  make  the  parchment  shrivjel:. 

And  di-ive  the  conjurers  to  the  Devil : 

And  when  the  sky  is  grown  serene. 

Our  silver  will  appear  again. 


WOOD  AN  INSECT.     172$; 

Bt  long  observation  I  have  understood, 
That  two  little  vermin  are  kin  to  Will  Wood. 
The  first  is  an  insect  they  call  a  wood-louse, 
That  folds  up  itself  in  itself  for  a  house. 
As  rouiKl  as  a  ball,  without  head,  without  tail, 
Inclos'd  cap  it  pii,  in  a  strong  coat  of  mail. 
And  thus  William  Wood  to  my  fancy  appears 
In  fillets  of  brass  rolFd  up  to  his  ears : 
And  over  these  fillets  he  wisely  has  thrown, 
To  keep  out  of  danger,  a  doublet  of  stone.^ 
The  louse  of  the  wood  for  a  medicine  is  us'd; 
Or  swallow'd  alive,  or  skilfully  bmis'd. 
And,  let  but  our  mother  Hibernia  contrive 
To  swallow  Will  Wood  either  bmis'd  or  alive. 
She  need  be  no  more  with  the  jaundice  possest^ 
Or  sick  of  obstructions,  and  pains  in  her  chest. 

The  next  is  an  insect  we  call  a  wood- worm. 
That  lies  in  old  wood  like  a  hare  in  her  form  i 

*  He  was  io  jaU  for  debt    F. 
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With  teeth  or  with  claws  it  will  bite  or  will  scratch. 

And  chambermaids  christen  this  worm  a  death  watch ; 

Because  like  a  watch  it  always  cries  click ; 

Then  wo  be  to  those  in  the  house  who  ai*e  sick : 

For,  as  sure  as  a  gun,  they  will  give  up  the  ghost. 

If  the  maggot  cries  click  when  it  scratches  the  posU 

But  a  kettle  of  scalding  hot  water  injected 

Infallibly  cures  the  timber  affected  : 

The  omen  is  broken,  the  danger  is  over ; 

The  maggot  will  die,  and  the  sick  will  recover. 

Such  a  worm  w^as  Will  Wood,  w^h  u  he  scratch'd  at  thj& 

door 
Of  a  governing  statesman  or  favourite  whore : 
The  death  of  our  nation  he  seeuiVi  to  foretell, 
And  the  sound  of  his  brass  we  took  for  our  knell. 
But  now,  since  the  Drapier  has  heartily  mauPd  him, 
I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  scald  him. 
For  which  operation  there's  nothing  more  proper 
Than  the  liquor  he  deals  in,  his  own  melted  copper ; 
Unless,  like  the  Dutch,  you  rather  would  boil 
This  coiner  of  raps^  in  a  cauldron  of  oil. 
Then  choose  which  you  please,  and  let  each  bring  a 


For  our  fear's  at  an  end  w  ith  the  death  of  the  maggot. 
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PROMETHEUS, 

ON   WrOODf   THE   PATENTEE'S    IRISH    HALFPENCE.. 

1724. 

As  when  the  squire  and  tinker  Wood, 
Gravely  consulting  Ireland's  good, 

*  Counterfeit  halfpence.    F. 

t  See  an  account  of  Wood's  project  in  the  Drapier'8  Letters.   N. 
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Together  miDgled  io  a  mass 

Smith's  dust,  and  copper,  lead,  and  brass ; 

The  mixture  thus  by  chymic  art 

United  close  in  ev*ry  patt, 

In  fillets  roll'd,  or  cut  iix^pieces^ 

Appeared  like  one  continued  species  \ 

And,  by  the  forming  engine  struck. 

On  all  the  same  impression  stuckr 

So,  to  confound  this  hated  coin, 
AH  parties  and  religions  join ; 
Whigs,  tories,  trimmers,  Hanoverian^ 
Ctuakers,  conformists,  presbyterians, 
Scotch,  Irish,  English,  French  unite. 
With  equal  int'rest,  equal  spite ; 
Together  miogled  in  a  lump. 
Do  all  in  one  opinion  jump ; 
And  ev'ry  one  begins  to  find 
The  same  impression  on  his  mind. 

A  strange  event !  whom  gold  incites 
To  blood  and  quarrels,  brass  unites : 
So  goldsmiths  say,  the  coarsest  stuff 
Will  serve  for  solder  well  enough : 
So  by  the  kettle's  loud  alai'm 
The  bees  are  gather'd  to  a  swarm : 
So  by  the  brazen  trumpet's  bluster 
Troops  of  all  tongues  and  nations  muster  > 
And  so  the  harp  of  Ireland  brings 
Whole  ci-owdk  about  its  brazen  strings. 

II. 

There  is  a  chain  let  down  from  Jove,. 
!^^t  fastened  to  his  throne  above, 
So  strong  that  from  the  lower  end. 
They  say,  all  human  things  depend. 


PROMETHEUS. 

This  chain,  as  aocieat  poets  hold, 
When  Jove  was  young,  was  made  of  gold. 
Prometheus  once  this  chain  purloin'd, 
Dissolv'd,  and  into  money jcoin'd ; 
Then  whips  me  on  a  chain  of  brass : 
(Venus*  was  bribed  to  let  it  pass.) 

Noyf  while  this  brazen  chain  preyail'd» 
Jove  saw  that  all  devotion  fail'd : 
No  temple  to  his  godship  raisM ; 
No  sacrifice  at  altars  blaz'd ; 
In  short,  such  dire  confusion  followM, 
Earth  must  have  been  in  chaos  swallow'd: 
Jove  stood  amazM ;  but  looking  round, 
With  much  ado  the  cheat  he  found ; 
'Twas  plain  he  could  no  longer  hold 
The  world  in  any  chain  but  gold ; 
And  to  the  god  of  wealth,  his  brother. 
Sent  Mercury  to  get  another. 

Prometheus  on  a  rock  is  laid, 
Tied  with  a  chain  himself  had  madc^ 
On  icy  Caucasus  to  shiver. 
While  vultures  eat  his  growing  liven 

III. 
Ye  pow'rs  of  Grub-street,  make  me  able 
Discreetly  to  apply  this  fable ; 
Say,  who  is  to  be  understood 
By  that  old  thief  Prometheus  ?    Wood. 
For  Jove,  it  is  not  hard  to  guess  him; 
I  mean  his  majesty,  God  bless  him. 
This  thief  and  blacksmith  was  so  bold. 
He  strove  to  steal  that  chain  of  gold, 

^  A  great  lady  waa  said  to  have  been  bribed  by  Wood.   I^. 
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Which  links  the  subject  to  the  king. 
And  change  it  for  a  brazen  string. 
But  sure,  if  nothing  else  must  pass 
Between  the  king  and  us  but  brass. 
Although  the  chain  will  never  crack. 
Yet  our  devotion  may  grow  slack. 

But  Jove  will  soon  convert,  I  hope» 
This  brazen  chain  into  a  rope ; 
With  which  Prometheus  shall  be  ti'd. 
And  high  in  air  for  ever  nde ; 
Where,  if  we  find  his  liver  grows, 
For  want  of  vultures,  we  hdro  crowi^r 
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Salmoneus,  as  the  Grecian  tale  is^ 
Was  a  mad  coppersmith  of  Elis ; 
Up  at  his  forge  by  morning  peep, 
No  creature  in  the  lane  could  sleep ; 
Among  a  crew  of  roystering  fellows 
Would  sit  whole  evenings  at  the  alehouse  ; 
His  wife  and  children  wanted  bread. 
While  he  went  always  drunk  to  bed. 
This  vapouring  scab  must  needs  devise 
To  ape  the  thunder  of  the  skies : 
With  brass  two  fiery  steeds  he  shod 
To  make  a  clattering  as  they  trod. 
Of  polish'd  brass  his  flaming  car 
Like  lightning  dazzled  from  afar : 
And  up  he  mounts  into  the  box. 
And  he  must  thunder,  with  a  pox. 
Then  furious  he  begins  his  march. 
Drives  rattling  o'er  a  bnoen  ardk 
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With  squibs  and  crackers  ann'd,  to  throw 
Among  the  trembling  crowd  below. 
All  ran  to  prajers,  both  priests  and  laity, 
To  pacify  this  angry  deity  : 
When  Jove,  in  pity  to  the  town. 
With  real  thunder  knock'd  him  down. 
Then  what  a  huge  delight  were  all  iOy 
To  see  the  wicked  yarlet  sprawling ; 
They  searched  his  pockets  on  the  place^ 
And  found  his  copper  all  was  base ; 
They  laugh'd  at  such  an  Irish  blundet, 
To  take  the  noise  of  brass  for  thunder. 

The  moral  of  this  tale  is  proper, 
Apply 'd  to  Wood's  adulterate  copper; 
Which,  as  he  scatter'd,  we  like  dolts 
Mistook  at  first  for  thunderbolts, 
Before  the  Drapier  shot  a  letter, 
(Nor  Jove  himself  could  do  it  better) 
Which,  lightning  on  th'  impostor's  crown, 
liike  real  thunder  knock'd  him  down. 


WILL  WOOD'S  PETITION 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND; 

BKING  AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  SONG,  SUPFOSEH  TO  BE  MAI>£ 
AND  SUNG  IN  THE  STREETS  OF  DUBLIN,  BY  WIL- 
LIAM WOOD,  IRONMONGER  AND  UALFFEN  NYMOK- 
GER.       1 725. 

My  dear  Irish  folks. 
Come  leave  off  your  jokes. 
And  buy  up  my  halfpence  so  fine  f 
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So  fair  and  so  bright. 
They'll  give  you  delight ; 
Observe  how  they  glisteo  aod  shioel 

They'll  seD  to  my  grief/ 
As  cheap  as  neckbeef. 

For  counters  at  cards  to  your  irife; 
And  every  day 
Your  children  may  play 

Spaufarthing,  or  toss  on  the  knife. 
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Come  hither,  and  try; 

I'll  teach  you  to  buy 
A  pot  of  good  ale  for  a  farthing  : 

Come:  threepence  a  score^ 

I  ask  you  no  more, 
And  a  fig  for  the  Drapier  and  Harding*^ 

When  tradesmen  have  gold, 

The  thief  will  be  bold, 
By  day  and  by  night  for  to  rob  him : 

My  copper  is  such. 

No  robber  will  touch, 
And  so  you  may  daintily  bob  him, 

The  little  blackguard. 

Who  gets  very  hard 
His  halfjpence  for  cleaning  your  shoeft  -. 

When  his  pockets  are  eramm'd 

With  mine  and  be  d — 'd, 
He  may  swear  he  has  nothing  to  lose. 

♦  The  Drapier'i  printer.    F 
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Here's  halfpence  in  plenty,  ^ 

For  one  you'll  have  twenty. 
Though  thousands  are  not  worth  a  puddeib 

Your  neighbours  will  think, 

When  your  pocket  cries  chink, 
You  are  grown  plaguy  rich  on  a  sudden* 

You  wfll  be  my  thankers, 

I'll  make  you  my  bankers, 
As  good  as  Ben  Burton  or  Fade  :* 

For  nothing  shall  pass 

But  my  pretty  brass, 
And  then  you'll  be  all  of  a  trade; 

I'm  a  son  of  a  whore 

If  I  have  a  word  more 
To  say  in^this  wretched  conditioo;.^ 

If  my  coin  will  not  pass, 

I  must  die  like  an  ass; 
And  so  I  conclude  my  petition: 


A  NEW  SONG 
ON  wood's  halfpence* 

Ye  people  of  Ireland,  both  country  and  city, 
Come  listen  with  patience,  and  hear  out  m j  ditty : 
At  this  time  I'll  choose  to  be  wiser  than  witty. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

*  Tiro  famous  bankers.    F. 
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The  halfpence  are  coming,  the  nation's  undoing, 
There's  an  end  of  your  ploughing,  and  baking,  and 

brewing ; 
In  short,  you  must  all  go  to  rack  and  to  ruin. 

Which,  &c. 

Both  high  men  and  low  men,  and  thick  men  and  tall 

men, 
And  rich  men  and  po<Hr  men,  and  free  men  and  thrall 

men,  '^ 

Will  suffer ;  and  this  man,  and  that  man,  and  all  men. 

Which,  &Ci 

The  soldier  is  ruin'd,  poor  man !  by  his  pay; 
His  fivepence  will  prove  but  a  farthing  a  day, 
For  meat,  or  for  drink ;  or  he  must  run  away. 

Which,  &^. 

When  he  pulls  out  his  twopence,  the  tapster  says  not,  ^ 
That  ten  times  as  much  he  must  pay  for  his  shot ; 
And  thus  the  poor  soldier  must  soon  go  to  pot. 

Which,  dfc. 

If  he  goes  to  the  baker,  the  baker  will  huff, 
And  twentypence  have  for  a  twopenny  loaf. 
Then,  dog,  rogue,  and  rascal,  and  so  kick  and  cuff. 

Which,  ^; 

Again,  to  the  market  whenever  he  goes, 
The  butcher  and  soldier  must  be  mortal  foes, 
One  cuts  off  an  ear,  and  the  other  a  nose. 

Which,  jUc. 
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The  butcl^r  k  stout,  and  he  values  do  swagger; 
A  cleaver's  a  match  any  time  for  a  dagger, 
And  a  blue  sleeve  may  give  such  a  cuflf  as  may  stagger. 

Which,  &:c. 

The  beggars  themselves  will  be  broke  in  a  trice, 
When  thus  their  poor  farthings  are  sunk  in  their  price; 
When  nothing  is  left,  they  must  live  on  their  lice. 

Which,  4^. 

The  squire  possess'd  of  twelve  thousand  a  year, 
O  Lord;  What  a  mountain  his  rents  would  appear ! 
Should  he  take  them,  lie  would  not  have  houseromn,  S 
fear. 

Which,  m. 

Though  at  present  he  lives  in  a  very  large  house. 
There  would  then  not  be  room  in  it  left  for  a  mouse ; 
But  the  squire's  too  wise,  he  will  not  take  a  souse. 

Which,  i^. 

The  farmer,  who  comes  with  his  rent  in  this  cash. 
For  taking  these  counters,  and  being  so  rash, 
Will  be  kick'd  out  of  doors,  both  himself  and  his  trasb. 

Which,  d^ 

For,  in  all  the  leases  that  ever  we  hold. 

We  must  pay  our  rent  in  good  silver  and  gold^ 

And  not  in  brass  tokens  of  such  a  base  mould. 

Which,  Sit. 

The  wisest  of  lawyers  all  swear,  they  will  warrant 
No  money  but  silver  and  gold  can  be  current; 
Aod,  since  they  will  swear  it,  we  all  may  be  sure  onl:. 

Which^  ^, 
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And,  I  dii&k,  after  all,  it  would  be  very  strange,  ^ 
To  give  current  money  for  base  in  exchange, 
Uke  a  fine  ladj  swopping  her  moles  for  the  mange. 

Which,  &c. 

But  read  the  king's  patent,  and  there  you  will  find. 
That  no  man  need  take  them  but  who  has  a  mind. 
For  which  we  must  say  that  his  Majesty's  kind. 

Which,  &e. 

Kow  God  bless  the  Drapier  who  open'd  our  eyes ! 
I'm  sure,  by  his  book,  that  the  writer  is  wise : 
He  diows  us  the  cheat,  from  th$  end  to  the  rise. 

Which,  &C; 

Nay,  fiarther  he  shows  it  a  very  hard  case, 
That  this  fellow  Wood,  of  a  very  bad  race. 
Should  of  all  the  fine  gentry  of  Ireland  take  place. 

i^  Which,  &o» 

That  he  and  his  halfpence  should  come  to  weigh  down 
Our  subjects  so  loyal  and  true  to  the  crown ; 
But  I  hope,  after  all,  that  they  will  be  his  own. 

Which,  ^ 

This  book,  I  do  tell  you,  is  writ  for  your  goodfl^ 
Aod  a  very  good  book  'lis  against  Mr.  Wood's ; 
If  you  stand  true  together,  he's  left  in  the  suds. 

Which,  &c 

Ye  shopmen,  and  tradesmen,  and  farmers,  go  read  it, 
For  I  think  in  my  soul  at  this  time  that  you  need  it; 
Or  egad,  if  you  don't,  there's  au  end  of  your  credit 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
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A  SERIOUS  POEM 

UPON  WILLIAM  WOOD,   BRAZIER,   TINKER,   HA^DWARI^' 
MAN,   COINER,   FOUNDER,  AND    ESCIUIRE. 

When  foes  are  overcome,  we  preserve  them  from 
slaughter, 
To  be  hewers  of  Wood,  and  drawers  of  water. 
Now,  although  to  draw  water  is  not  very  good ; 
Tet  we  all  should  rejoice  to  be  hewers  of  Wood. 
I  own,  it  has  often  provoked  me  to  mutter, 
That  a  rogue  so  obscure  should  make  such  a  clutter. 
But  ancient  philosophers  wisely  remark. 
That  old  rotten  Wood  will  shine  in  the  dark. 
The  Heathens,  we  read,  had  Gods  made  of  Wood, 
Who  could  do  them  no  harm,  if  they  did  them  no  good : 
But  this  idol  Wood  may  do  us  great  evil : 
Their  Gods  were  of  Wood ;  but  our  Wood  is  the  Devik 
To  cut  down  fine  Wood,  is  a  very  bad  thing; 
.And  yet  we  all  know  much  gold  it  will  bring : 
Then,  if  cutting  down  Wood  brings  money  good  stor^ 
Our  money  to  keep,  let  us  cut  down  one  more. 

Now  hear  an  old  tale  :  There  anciently  stood 
(I  forget  in  what  church)  an  image  of  Wood. 
Concerning  this  image,  there  went  a  prediction. 
It  would  burn  a  whole  forest^  nor  was  it  a  fiction. 
'Twas  cut  into  faggots  and  put  to  the  flame. 
To  burn  an  old  friar,  one  Forest  by  name. 
My  tale  is  a  wise  one,  if  well  understood : 
Find  you  but  the  Friar;  and  I'll  find  the  Wood^ 

I  hear,  among  scholai-s  there  is  a  great  doubt. 
From  what  kind  of  tree  this  Wood  was  hewn  out^ 
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Teague  made  a  good  pun  by  a  brogue  in  hiJs  speech.: 
And  said,  '^  Bj  my  shoul,  he's  the  son  of  a  Beech.'' 
Some  call  him  a  Thorn,  the  curse  of  the  nation, 
As  Thorns  were  design'd  to  be  from  the  creation^ 
Some  think  him  cut  out  from  the  poisonous  Yew, 
Beneath  whose  ill  shade  no  plant  ever  grew. 
Some  says  he's  a  birch,  a  thought  very  odd ; 
For  none  but  a  dunce  would  come  under  his  rod; 
But  I'll  tell  the  secret ;  and  pray  do  not  blab : 
He  is  an  old  stump,  cut  out  of  a  Crab; 
And  England  has  put  this  Crab  to  a  hai'd  use, 
To  cudgel  our  bones,  and  for  drink  give  us  verjuice,; 
And  therefore  his  witnesses  justly  may  boast. 
That  none  are  more  properly  knights  of  the  Pos^-. 

I  ne'er  could  endure  my  talent  to  smother : 
I  told  you  one  tale,  and  I'll  tell  you  another. 
A  joiner,  to  fasten  a  saint  in  a  nitch, 
Bor'd  a  large  augiu*-hole  in  the  image's  breech. 
But,  finding  the  statue  to  make  no  complaint. 
He  would  ne'er  be  coovinc'd  it  was  a  tme  saint. 
When  the  true  Wood  arrives,  as  he  soon  will,  no  doi^bl^ 
(For  that's  but  a  sham  Wood  they  carry  about  :*) 
What  stuff  he  is  made  of  you  quickly  may  find. 
If  you  make  the  same  trial,  and  bore  him  behind. 
I'll  hold  you  a  groat,  when  you  wimble  his  bum, 
He'll  bellow  as  loud  as  the  Devil  in  a  drum. 
From  me,  I  declare,  you  shall  have  no  denial ; 
And  there  can  be  no  harm  in  making  a  trial : 
And,  when  to  the  joy  of  your  hearts  he  has  roared* 
You  may  show  him  about  for  a  new  groaning  board. 

Hear  one  story  more,  and  then  I  will  stop. 
I  dream'd  Wood  was  told  he  should  die  by  a  drop : 

*  He  wai  frequent!/  burnt  in  effig/.    F. 
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So  methought  he  resolved  no  liquor  to  taste, 

For  fear  the  first  drop  might  as  well  be  his  last. 

But  dreams  are  like  oracles ;  'tis  hard  to  explain  'em  ;* 

For  it  prov'd  that  he  died  of  a  drop  at  Kilmainham.*' 

I  wak'd  with  delight ;  and  not  without  hope, 

Veiy  soon  to  see  Wood  drop  down  from  a  rope. 

How  he,  and  how  we,  at  each  other  should  grin ! 

'Tis  kindness  to  hold  a  friend  up  by  the  chin» 

But  soft !  says  the  Herald ;  I  cannot  agree ; 

For  metal  on  metal  is  false  heraldry. 

Why,  that  may  be  true ;  yet  Wood  upon  Woo4» 

ril  maintain  with  my  life,  is  heraldry  good. 


TO  QUILCA, 

X   C0UNTR7  HOUSE  OF  DR.  SHERIPA]^ 
IN  NO  VERY  GOOD  REPAIR,   1  725. 

Let  me  thy  properties  explain : 
A  rotten  cabin  dropping  rain ; 
Chimnies  with  scorn  rejecting  smoke ; 
Stools,  tables,  chairs,  and  bedsteads  brok/;. 
Here  elements  have  lost  their  uses, 
Air  ripens  not,  nor  earth  produces; 
In  vain  we  make  poor  Shelah*  toil. 
Fire  will  not  roast,  nor  water  boil. 
Through  all  the  valleys,  hills,  and  plains. 
The  goddess  Want  in  triumph  reigns  : 
And  her  chief  officers  of  state, 
Sloth,  Dirt,  and  Theft,  around  her  wait. 

♦  Their  place  of  execution.    P. 
t  The  name  of  an  Irish  servant,    f^. 
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THB  BUtSSIMGS  OF   A   COUMTalr  1,1  VB.      iTZSi 

Far  from  our  debtors ;  no  Dublin  letters ; 
Ifor  seeD  by  our  betters. 


PLAGUES   OV  A  COVNTBT  LIFE. 

A  compamoQ  with  news ;  a  great  want  of  shoes  ; 
£at  lean  meat,  or  choose ;  a  church  without  pews^ 
Our  horses  astray ;  no  straw,  oats,  or  hay ; 
December  in  May ;  our  boys  run  away ;  all  servants  al 
play. 


ON  STEALING  A  CROWN 
WHEN  THE  DEAN  WAS  ASLEEP. 

BT  DR.   SHERIDAN. 

Dbar  Dean,  since  you  in  sleepy  wise 

Have  opM  your  mouth,  and  clos'd  your  eyes  $ 

Like  ghost,  I  gli<1e  along  your  floor» 

And  softly  shut  the  parlour  door : 

For,  should  I  break  your  sweet  repose. 

Who  knows  what  money  you  might  lose ; 

Since  oftentimes  it  has  been  found, 

A  dream  has  given  ten  thousand  pound  ? 

Then  sleep,  my  friend ;  dear  Dean,  deep  ob« 

And  all  you  get  shall  be  your  own ; 

Provided  you  to  this  agree. 

That  all  you  lose  belongs  to  me; 
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THE  DEAN'S  ANSWER. 

So,  about  twelve  at  night,  the  punk 

Steals  from  the  cuHy  vrhen  he's  drunk  ^ 

Nor  is  contented  with  a  treat, 

Without  her  privilege  to  cheat. 

Nor  can  I  the  least  difference  find. 

But  that  you  left  no  clap  behind. 

But,  jest  apart,  restore,  you  capon  ye. 

My  twelve  thirteens*  and  sixpence  ha'penny^ 

To  eat  my  meat,  and  drink  my  medHcot, 

And  then  to  give  me  such  a  deadly  cut-** 

But  'tis  observ'd,  that  men  in  gowns 

Are  most  inclin'd  to  plunder  crowns. 

Could  you  but  change  a  crown  as  easy 

As  you  can  steal  one,  how  'twould  please  ye  ! 

I  thought  the  lady f  at  St  Catharine's 

Kiew  how  tq  set  you  better  patterns ; 

For  this  I  will  not  dine  with  Agmondisham,| 

And  for  his  victuals  let  a  ragman  dish'em. 


*  A  shilling  passes  for  thirteen  pence  in  Ireland.    F. 

f  Lady  Mouotcashel.    See  vol.  xvii.    N. 

t  Agmondisham  Vesey,  Esq.  of  Luean,  in  the  county  of  DubUn-, 
comptroller  and  accomptant  general  of  Ireland,  a  very  worthy  gen- 
tleman, for  whom  the  Dean  had  a  great  esteem.    F- 
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ODJE  TO  SCIENCE.* 

O,  HEAVENLY  born !  in  deepest  dells 
If  fairest  science  ever  dwells 

Beneath  the  mossy  cave ; 
Indulge  the  verdure  of  the  woods, 
With  azure  beauty  gild  the  floods, 

And  flowery  carpets  lave. 

For,  melancholy  ever  reigns 
Delighted  in  the  sylvan  scenes 

With  scientific  light ; 
While  Dian,  huntress  of  the  vales. 
Seeks  lulling  sounds  and  fanning  gal^js, 

Though  wrapt  from  mortal  sight. 

Yet,  goddess,  yet  the  way  explore 
With  magic  rites  and  heathen  Ipre 

Obstructed  and  depressed  : 
Till  Wisdom  give  the  sacred  JN^iue, 
Untaught,  not  uninspired,  to  shine, 

By  Reason's  power  rcdress'd. 

When  Solon  and  Lycurgus  taught, 
To  moralize  the  human  thought 

Of  mad  opinion's  maze, 
To  erring  zeal  they  gave  new  laws. 
Thy  charms,  O  Liberty,  the  cause 

That  blends  congenial  rays. 

*■  This  is  written  in  tht  fame  style,  and  with  the  lame  desigBf  a 
hit  **Love  Song  in  the  modern  Taste/'    H. 
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&id  bright  Astraea  gild  the  morn, 
Or  bid  a  bundled  suns  be  bom, 

To  hecatomb  the  year ; 
Without  thy  aid,  in  vain  the  poles, 
In  vain  the  zodiac  system  rolls, 

In  vain  the  lunar  sphere. 

Come,  fairest  princess  of  the  throng, 
Bring  sweet  philosophy  along, 

In  metaphync  dreams ; 
While  raptur'd  bards  no  more  behold 
A  vernal  age  of  purer  gold. 

In  Heliconian  streams. 

Drive  Thraldom  with  malignant  hand, 
To  curse  some  other  destin'd  land, 

By  Folly  led  astray ; 
leme  bear  on  azure  wing; 
Energic  let  her  soar,  and  sing 

Thy  universal  sway. 

So,  when  Amphion  bade  the  lyre 
To  more  majestic  sound  aspire, 

Beiiold  the  madding  throng, 
In  wonder  and  oblivion  drown'd, 
To  sculpture  turn'd  by  magic  sound. 

And  petrifying  song. 
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STELLA'S  BIRTH-DAY. 

MARCH  13,  1726-7. 

This  day,  vhate'er  the  Fates  decree, 
Shall  still  be  kept  with  joy  by  me : 
This  day  then  let  us  not  be  told. 
That  you  are  sick,  and  I  grown  old ; 
I^or  think  on  our  approaching  ills, 
And  talk  of  spectacles  and  pills ; 
To-morrow  will  be  time  enough 
To  hear  such  mortifying  stuff. 
Tet,  since  from  reason  may  be  brought 
A  better  and  more  pleasing  thought, 
Which  can,  in  spite  of  all  decays, 
Support  a  few  remaining  days ; 
From  not  the  gravest  of  divines 
Accept  for  once  some  serious  lines. 

Although  we  now  can  form  no  moile 
Long  schemes  of  life,  as  heretofore ; 
Yet  you,  while  tune  is  running  fast, 
Can  look  with  joy  on  what  is  past. 

Were  future  happiness  and  pain 
A  mere  contrivance  of  the  brain ; 
As  atheists  argue,  to  entice 
And  fit  their  proselytes  for  vice  ; 
(The  only  comfort  they  propose, 
To  have  companions  in  their  woes) 
"Grant  this  the  case  ;  yet  sure  'tis  hard 
That  virtue,  styFd  its  own  reward, 
And  by  all  sages  understood 
To  be  the  chief  of  human  good^ 
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Should  acting  die;  nor  leave  behind 
Some  lasting  pleasure  in  the  mind, 
Which,  by  remembrance,  will  assuage 
Grief, sickness,  poverty,  and  age; 
And  strongly  shoot  a  radiant  dart 
To  shine  through  life's  declining  part 

Say,  Stella,  feel  you  no  content, 
Reflecting  on  a  life  well  spent? 
Your  skilful  hand  employed  to  save 
Despairing  wretches  from  the  ^(rave ; 
And  then  supporting  with  your  store 
Those  whom  you  dra^d  from  death  before? 
So  Providence  on  mortals  waits, 
Fi'eserving  what  it  first  creates. 
Your  generous  boldness  to  defend 
An  innocent  and  absent  friend ; 
That  courage  which  can  make  jou  just 
To  merit  humbled  in  the  dust ; 
The  detestation  you  express 
For  vice  in  all  its  glittering  dress ; 
That  patience  under  torturing  pain, 
Where  stubborn  stoics  would  complain  : 
Must  these  like  empty  shadows  pass, 
Or  forms  reflected  from  a  glass  ? 
Or  mere  chimeras  in  the  mind, 
That  fly,  and  leave  no  marks  behind  ?' 
Does  not  the  body  thrive  and  grow 
j3y  food  of  twenty  years  ago  ? 
And,  had  it  not  been  still  supplied. 
It  must  a  thousand  times  have  died. 
Then  who  with  reason  can  maintain 
That  no  eflfects  of  food  remain  ? 
And  is  not  virtue  in  mankind 
The  nutriment  that  feeds  the  mind ; 
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And,  I  tMnk,  after  all,  it  vould  be  very  strange,  ^ 
To  give  current  money  for  base  in  exchange, 
Uice  a  fine  ladj  swoj^ing  her  moles  for  the  mange. 

Which,  &c. 

But  read  the  king's  patent,  and  there  you  will  find. 
That  no  man  need  take  them  but  who  has  a  mind. 
For  which  we  must  say  that  his  Majesty's  kind. 

Which,  Sic. 

Now  God  bless  the  Drapier  who  open'd  our  eyes ! 
I'm  sure,  by  his  book,  that  the  writer  is  wise : 
He  diows  us  the  cheat,  from  th^  end  to  the  rise. 

Which,  &C; 

Nay,  fiarther  he  shows  it  a  very  hard  case, 
That  this  fellow  Wood,  of  a  very  bad  race. 
Should  of  all  the  fine  gentry  of  Ireland  take  place. 

](«  Which,  &o» 

That  he  and  his  halfpence  should  come  to  weigh  down 
Our  subjects  so  loyal  and  true  to  the  crown ; 
But  I  hope,  after  all,  that  they  will  be  his  own. 

Which,  «sc 

This  book,  I  do  tell  you,  is  writ  for  your  gooda^ 
Aod  a  very  good  book  'lis  against  Mr.  Wood'f ; 
If  you  stand  true  together,  he's  left  in  the  suds. 

Which,  &c 

Ye  shopmen,  and  tradesmen,  and  farmers,  go  read  it, 
For  I  think  in  my  soul  at  thb  time  that  you  need  it; 
Or  egad,  if  you  don't,  there's  au  end  of  your  credit 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
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A  SERIOUS  POEM 

UMN  WILLIAM  WOOD,   BRAZIER,   TINKER,   HA^DWARI^'' 
MAN,  COINER,   FOUNDER,  AND    ESCIUIRE. 

When  foes  are  overcome,  we  preserve  them  from 
slaughter, 
To  be  hewers  of  Wood,  and  drawers  of  water. 
Now,  although  to  draw  water  is  not  very  good ; 
Tet  we  all  should  rejoice  to  be  hewers  of  Wood. 
I  own,  it  has  often  provok'd  me  to  mutter, 
That  a  rogue  so  obscure  should  make  such  a  clutter. 
But  ancient  philosophers  wisely  remark. 
That  old  rotten  Wood  will  shine  in  the  dark. 
The  Heathens,  we  read,  had  Gods  made  of  Wood, 
Who  could  do  them  no  harm,  if  they  did  them  no  good : 
But  this  idol  Wood  may  do  us  great  evil : 
Their  Gods  were  of  Wood ;  but  our  Wood  is  the  DeviU 
To  cut  down  fine  Wood,  is  a  very  bad  thing ; 
^nd  yet  we  all  know  much  gold  it  will  bring : 
Then,  if  cutting  down  Wood  brings  money  good  stor^ 
Our  money  to  keep,  let  us  cut  down  one  more. 

Now  hear  an  old  tale  :  There  anciently  stood 
(I  forget  in  what  church)  an  image  of  Wood. 
Concerning  this  image,  there  went  a  prediction. 
It  would  burn  a  whole  forest^  nor  was  it  a  fiction* 
'Twas  cut  into  faggots  and  put  to  the  flame. 
To  burn  an  old  friar,  one  Forest  by  name. 
My  tale  is  a  wise  one,  if  well  understood  : 
Find  you  but  the  Friar ;  and  I'll  find  the  Wood, 

I  hear,  among  scholai's  there  is  a  great  doubt. 
From  what  kind  of  tree  this  Wood  was  hewn  out. 
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Teague  made  a  good  pun  by  a  brogue  in  hiJs  speech.: 
And  said,  '^  By  my  shoul,  he's  the  son  of  a  Beech.^ 
Some  call  him  a  Thorn,  the  curse  of  the  nation, 
As  Thorns  were  designed  to  be  from  the  creation^ 
Some  think  him  cut  out  from  the  poisonous  Yew, 
Beneath  whose  ill  shade  no  plant  ever  grew. 
Some  says  he's  a  birch,  a  thought  very  odd ; 
For  none  but  a  dunce  would  come  under  his  rod; 
But  I'll  tell  the  secret ;  and  pray  do  not  blab : 
He  is  an  old  stump,  cut  out  of  a  Crab ; 
And  England  has  put  this  Crab  to  a  hard  use, 
To  cudgel  our  bones,  and  for  drink  give  us  verjuice,; 
And  tlierefore  his  witnesses  justly  may  boast. 
That  none  are  more  properly  knights  of  the  Pos^-. 

I  ne'er  could  endure  my  talent  to  smother : 
I  told  you  one  tale,  and  I'll  tell  you  another. 
A  joiner,  to  fasten  a  saint  in  a  nitch, 
Bor'd  a  large  augiu*>hole  in  the  image's  breech. 
But,  finding  the  statue  to  make  no  complaint. 
He  would  ne'er  be  coovinc'd  it  was  a  tme  saint. 
When  the  true  Wood  arrives,  as  he  soon  will,  no  doi|h^ 
(For  that's  but  a  sham  Wood  they  carry  about  ;*) 
What  stuff  he  is  made  of  you  quickly  may  find. 
If  you  make  the  same  trial,  and  bore  him  behind. 
I'll  hold  you  a  groat,  when  you  wimble  his  bum, 
He'll  bellow  as  loud  as  the  Devil  in  a  drum. 
From  me,  I  declare,  you  shall  have  no  denial ; 
And  there  can  be  no  harm  in  making  a  trial : 
And,  when  to  the  joy  of  your  hearts  he  has  roar'd* 
You  may  show  him  about  for  a  new  groaning  board. 

Hear  one  story  more,  and  then  I  will  stop. 
I  dream'd  Wood  was  told  he  should  die  by  a  drop : 

*  He  wai  frequent!/  burnt  in  effig/.    F. 


TO  aUILCA«  1% 

So  methougbt  he  resolved  no  liquor  to  taste, 

For  fear  the  first  drop  might  as  well  be  his  last. 

But  dreams  are  like  oracles;  'tis  hard  to  explain  'em  ^ 

For  it  prov'd  that  he  died  of  a  drop  at  Kilmainham.*' 

I  wak'd  with  delight ;  and  not  without  hope, 

Veiy  soon  to  see  Wood  drop  down  from  a  rope. 

How  he,  and  how  we,  at  each  other  should  grin ! 

'Tis  kindness  to  hold  a  friend  up  by  the  chin. 

But  soft !  says  the  Herald;  I  cannot  agree ; 

For  metal  on  metal  is  false  heraldry. 

Why,  that  may  be  true ;  yet  Wood  upon  Woo4» 

ril  maintain  with  my  life,  is  heraldry  good. 


TO  QUILCA, 

X   C0UNTR7  HOUSE  OF  DR.  SHERIPA]^ 
IN  NO  VERY  GOOD  REPAIR,   1  725. 

Let  me  thy  properties  explain : 
A  rotten  cabin  dropping  rain ; 
Chimnies  with  scorn  rejecting  smoke ; 
Stools,  tables,  chairs,  and  bedsteads  brok/;. 
Here  elements  have  lost  their  uses, 
Air  ripens  not,  nor  earth  produces; 
In  vain  we  make  poor  Shelah*  toil. 
Fire  will  not  roast,  nor  water  boil. 
Through  all  the  valleys,  hills,  and  plains, 
The  goddess  Want  in  triumph  reigns  : 
And  her  chief  officers  of  state. 
Sloth,  Dirt,  and  Theft,  around  her  wait. 

♦  Their  place  of  execution.    P. 
t  The  name  of  an  Irigh  servaot.    f^. 
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THR  BLBSSINGS  OF   A   COXnUTnX  LIWE.      l726« 

Far  from  our  debtors ;  no  Dublin  letters ; 
Ifor  seeo  by  our  betters. 

THE  PLAGUES   OV  A  COVNTBY  LIFE. 

A  compaoioa  with  news ;  a  great  want  of  shoes  ; 
£at  lean  meat,  or  choose ;  a  church  without  pews^ 
Our  horses  astray ;  no  straw,  oats,  or  hay ; 
December  in  Maj ;  our  boys  run  away ;  all  servants  al 
play. 


ON  STEALING  A  CROWN 
WHEN  THE  DEAN  WAS  ASLEEP. 

BT  DR.   SHERIDAN. 

Dear  Dean,  since  you  in  sleepy  wise 

Have  op'd  your  mouth,  and  cWd  your  eyes  $ 

Like  ghost,  I  glide  along  your  floor» 

And  softly  shut  the  parlour  door : 

For,  should  I  break  your  sweet  repose. 

Who  knows  what  money  you  might  lose; 

Since  oftentimes  it  has  been  found, 

A  dream  has  given  ten  thousand  pound  ? 

Then  sleep,  my  friend ;  dear  Dean,  sleep  on. 

And  all  you  get  shall  be  your  own ; 

Provided  you  to  this  agree. 

That  all  you  lose  belongs  to  me; 
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THE  DEAN'S  ANSWER. 

So,  about  twelve  at  night,  the  punk 

Steals  from  the  cuHy  when  he's  drunk  ^ 

Nor  is  contented  with  a  treat, 

Without  her  privilege  to  cheat. 

Nor  can  I  the  least  difference  find, 

But  that  70U  left  no  clap  behind. 

But,  jest  apai't,  restore,  you  capon  ye. 

My  twelve  thirtcens*  and  sixpence  ha'penny. 

To  eat  my  meat,  and  drink  my  medHcot, 

And  then  to  give  me  such  a  deadly  cut** 

But  'tis  observ'd,  that  men  in  gowns 

Are  most  inclin'd  to  plunder  crowns. 

Could  you  b^t  change  a  crown  as  easy 

As  you  can  steal  one,  how  'twould  please  ye  ! 

I  thought  the  ladyf  at  St  Catharine's 

Kaew  how  tq  set  you  better  patterns ; 

For  this  I  will  not  dine  with  Agmondisham,! 

And  for  his  victuab  let  a  ragman  dish'em. 


*  A  shilling  passes  for  thirteen  pence  in  Ireland.  .  F. 

f  Ladjr  Mountcashel.    Seevol.xvii.    N. 

i  Agmondisbam  Vesey,  Esq.  of  Lucan,  in  the  county  of  Dublin", 
comptroller  and  accomptant  general  of  Ireland,  a  very  worthy  gen- 
tleman, for  whom  the  Dean  had  a  great  esteem.    F- 
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ODE  TO  SCIENCE.* 

O,  HEAVENLT  boFQ !  ill  deepest  dells 
If  fairest  science  ever  dwells 

Beoeath  the  mossy  cave ; 
Indulge  the  verdure  oS  the  woods, 
With  azure  beauty  gild  the  floods, 

And  flowery  carpets  lave. 

For,  melancholy  ever  reigns 
Delighted  in  the  sylvan  scenes 

With  scientific  light ; 
While  Dian,  huntress  of  the  vales, 
Seeks  lulling  sounds  and  fanning  gal^s, 

Though  wrapt  from  mortal  sight. 

Yet,  goddess,  yet  the  way  explore 
With  magic  rites  and  heathen  lore 

Obstructed  and  depressed : 
Till  Wisdom  give  the  sacred  Nine, 
Untaught,  not  uninspir'd,  to  shine, 

By  Reason's  power  redressed. 

When  Solon  and  Lycurgus  taught, 
To  moralize  the  human  thought 

Of  road  opinion's  maze. 
To  erring  zeal  they  gave  new  laws, 
Thy  charms,  O  Liberty,  the  cause 

That  blends  congenial  rays. 

*  Thii  ii  written  ia  tht  «ame  style,  and  with  the  same  desigBf  ai 
h!i  **Lo7e  Song  in  the  modern  Taste/*    H. 
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bid  bright  Astraea  gild  the  morn, 
Or  bid  a  hundred  buds  be  born, 

To  hecatomb  the  year ; 
Without  thy  aid,  in  vain  the  poles, 
Id  yain  the  zodiac  system  rolls, 

In  vain  the  lunar  sphere. 

Come,  fairest  princess  of  the  throng, 
Bring  sweet  philosophy  along. 

In  metaphysic  dreams ; 
While  rapturM  bards  no  more  behold 
A  vernal  age  of  purer  gold. 

In  Heliconian  streams. 

Drive  Thraldom  with  malignant  hand, 
To  curse  some  other  destin'd  land, 

By  Folly  led  astray ; 
leme  bear  on  azure  wing; 
Energic  let  her  soar,  and  sing 

Thy  universal  sway. 

So,  when  Amphion  bade  the  lyre 
To  more  majestic  sound  aspire, 

Beiiold  the  madding  throng. 
In  wonder  and  oblivion  drown'd, 
To  sculpture  turn'd  by  magic  sound. 

And  petrifying  song. 
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STELLA'S  BIRTH-DAY. 

MARCH  13,  1726-7. 

This  day,  \vhate'er  the  Fates  decree, 
Shall  still  be  kept  with  joy  by  me : 
This  day  then  let  us  not  be  told. 
That  you  are  sick,  and  I  grown  old ; 
"Nor  think  on  our  approaching  ills. 
And  talk  of  spectacles  and  pills ; 
To-morrow  will  be  time  enough 
To  hear  such  mortifying  stuff. 
Tet,  since  from  reason  may  be  brought 
A  better  and  more  pleasing  thought, 
Which  can,  in  spite  of  all  deci^ 
Support  a  few  remaining  days ; 
From  not  the  gravest  of  divines 
Accept  for  once  some  serious  lines. 

Although  we  now  can  form  no  mor^ 
Long  schemes  of  life,  as  heretofore ; 
Yet  you,  while  time  b  running  fast. 
Can  look  with  joy  on  what  is  past. 

Were  future  happiness  and  pain 
A  mere  contrivance  of  the  brain ; 
As  atheists  argue,  to  entice 
And  fit  their  proselytes  for  vice  ; 
(The  only  comfort  they  propose, 
To  have  companions  in  their  woes) 
^Grant  this  the  case  ;  yet  sure  'tis  hard 
That  virtue,  styFd  its  own  reward, 
And  by  all  sages  understood 
To  be  the  chief  of  human  good^ 
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Should  acting  die ;  nor  leave  behind 
Some  lasting  pleasure  in  the  roind, 
Which,  by  remembrance,  ^vill  assuage 
Grief, ^kness, poTerty,  and  age; 
And  sUrongly  shoot  a  radiant  dart 
To  shine  through  life's  declining  part 

Say,  Stella,  feel  you  no  content, 
Reflecting  on  a  life  well  spent  ? 
Your  skilful  hand  employed  to  save 
Despairing -wretches  from  the^iiraye ; 
And  then  supporting  with  your  store 
Those  whom  you  draggM  from  death  before? 
So  Providence  on  mortals  waits, 
Preserving  what  it  first  creates. 
Your  generous  boldness  to  defend 
An  innocent  and  absent  friend ; 
That  courage  which  can  make  you  just 
To  merit  humbled  in  the  dust ; 
The  detestation  you  express 
For  vice  in  all  its  glittering  dress ; 
That  patience  under  torturing  pain, 
Where  stubborn  stoics  would  complain  : 
Must  these  like  empty  shadows  pass, 
Or  forms  reflected  from  a  glass  ? 
Or  mere  chimeras  in  the  mind, 
That  fly,  and  leave  no  marks  behind  ?" 
Does  not  the  body  thrive  and  grow 
3y  food  of  twenty  years  ago  ? 
And,  had  it  not  been  still  supplied. 
It  must  a  thousand  times  have  died. 
Then  who  with  reason  can  maintain 
That  no  eflfects  of  food  remain  ? 
And  is  not  virtue  in  mankind 
The  nutriment  that  feeds  the  mind ; 
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Upheld  by  each  good  actioo  past. 
And  still  continued  by  tlie  last  ? 
Then,  who  with  reason  can  pretend 
That  all  effects  of  virtue  end  ? 

Believe  me,  Stella,  when  you  show 
That  true  contempt  for  things  below, 
"Not  prize  your  life  for  other  ends, 
Than  merely  to  oblige  your  friends ; 
Your  former  actions  claim  their  part» 
And  join  to  fortify  your  heart. 
For  Virtue,  in  her  daily  race^ 
liike  Janus,  bears  a  double  face ; 
Looks  back  with  joy  where  she  has  gone, 
And  therefore  goes  with  courage  on : 
She  at  your  sickly  couch  Mill  wait, 
And  guide  you  to  a  better  state. 

O  then,  whatever  Heaven  intends^ 
Take  pity  on  your  pitying  friends  I 
Nor  let  your  ills  affect  your  mind. 
To  fancy  they  can  be  unkind. 
Me,  surely  me,  you  ought  to  spare. 
Who  gladly  would  your  suffering  share  ; 
Or  give  my  scrap  .;i  life  to  you. 
And  th  ok  it  lar  beneath  your  due ; 
Tou,  to  whose  care  so  oft  I  owe 
That  Vm  alive  to  tell  you  so. 
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HOBACE,  BOOK  I.  ODE  XIT. 

j^AHAPHBASED,  AMD   INSCRIBED   TO   IRELAND.      1726. 

THE  INSCRIPTION. 

Poor  floating  iile,  tost  on  ill-fortiinc^s  ware, 
OrdaiaM  by  fate  to  be  the  land  of  slaves  ; 
Shall  moving  Delos  now  deep-rooted  stand : 
Thou,  fixM  of  old,  be  now  the  moving  land  ? 
Although  the  metaphor  be  worn  and  stale. 
Betwixt  a  state,  and  vessel  under  s^il ; 
Let  me  suppose  thee  for  a  ship  a  while, 
And  thus  address  thee  in  the  sailor's  style. 

Unhappy  ship,  thou  art  returuM  in  vaia ; 
New  waves  shall  drive  thee  to  the  deep  again. 
Look  to  thyseli^  and  be  no  more  the  sport         ^ 
Of  giddy  winds,  but  make  some  fidendly  port. 
Lost  are  thy  oars,  that  us'd  thy  course  to  guide^ 
Like  faithful  counsellors,  on  either  side ; 
Thy  mast,  which  like  some  aged  patriot  stood 
The  single  pillar  for  his  country's  good. 
To  lead  thee,  as  a  stafi'  directs-the  blind. 
Behold  it  cracks  by  yon  rough  eastern  wind. 
Your  cables  burst,  and  you  must  quickly  feel 
The  waves  impetuous  enter  at  your  keel. 
Thus  commonwealths  receive  a  foreign  yoke, 
When  the  strong  cords  of  union  once  are  broke* 
Torn  by  a  sudden  tempest  is  thy  sail, 
Expanded  to  invite  a  milder  gale. 

As  when  some  writer  in  a  public  cause 
His  pen,  to  save  a  sinking  nation,  draws, 
While  all  is  calm,  his  arguments  prevail; 
The  people's  voice  expands  his  paper  sail ; 
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Till  power,  discharging  all  her  stoniiy  bags, 
Fluttere  the  feeble  pamphlet  into  rags. 
The  nation  scar'd,  the  author  doom'd  to  death, 
Who  fondly  piit  his  trust  in  popular  breath. 

A  larger  sacrifice  in  vain  you  vow  ; 
There's  not  a  power  above  will  help  you  now : 
A  nation  thus,  who  oft  Heaven's  call  neglects, 
In  vain  from  injur'd  Heaven  relief  expects. 

'Twill  not  avail,  when  thy  strong  sides  are  broke, 
That  thy  descent  is  from  the  British  oak ; 
Or,  when  your  name  and  family  you  boast. 
From  fleets  triumphant  o'er  the  Gallic  coast, 
Such  was  lerne's  claim,  as  just  as  thine, 
Her  sons  descended  from  the  British  line ; 
Her  matchless  sous,  whose  valour  still  remains 
On  French  records  for  twenty  long  campaigns; 
Yet,  fi'om  an  empress  no^  a  captive  grown, 
She  sav'd  Britannia's  rights,  and  lost  her  own. 

In  ships  decay'd  no  mariner  confide?, 
Lur'd  by  the  gilded  stern  and  painted  sides  : 
Yet  at  a  ball  unthinking  fools  delight 
In  the  gay  trappings  of  a  birthday  night  : 
They  on  the  gold  brocades  and  satins  rav'd. 
And  quite  forget  their  country  was  enslav'd. 
Dear  vessel,  still  be  to  thy  steerage  just, 
Nor  change  thy  course  with  every  sudden  gust ; 
Like  supple  patriots  of  the  modern  sort. 
Who  turn  with  every  gale  tliat  blows  from  couit. 

Weary  and  seasick  when  in  tliee  confin'd. 
Now  for  thy  safety  cares  distract  my  mind ; 
As  those  who  long  have  stood  the  storms  of  state, 
Retiie,  yet  still  bemoan  their  country's  fate. 
Beware,  and  when  you  hear  the  surges  roar, 
Avoid  the  rocks  on  Britain's  angry  shore. 
They  lie,  alas !  too  easy  to  be  found ; 
For  thee  alone  they  lie  the  island  round. 
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TIRSBS  ON   THE   SUDDEN   DBYINft   UP   OF 

ST.  PATRICK'S  WELL, 

Near  TrinUy  College^  Dubliti^  1720. 

By  holy  zeal  iospir'd,  and  led  by  fame, 

To  Ihee,  once  favourite  isle,  with  joy  I  carae ; 

What  time  the  Goth,  the  Vandal,  and  the  Hun, 

Had  my  own  native  Italy*  o'errun. 

lernc,  to  the  world's  remotest  parts, 

Renowu'd  for  valour,,  policy,  and  arts. 

Hither  from  Colchos,!  with  the  fleecy  ore, 
Jason  arriv'd  two  thousand  years  before. 
Thee,  happy  island,  Pallas  call'd  her  own, 
When  haughty  Britain  was  a  land  unknown  :\ 
From  thee,  with  pride,  the  Caledonians  trace 
The  glorious  founder  of  their  kingly  race : 
Thy  martial  sons,  whom  now  they  dare  despise. 
Did  once  their  land  subdue  and  civilize : 
Their  dress,  theif  language,  and  the  Scottish  name, 
Confess  the  soil  from  whence  the  Victors  came. 
Well  may  they  boast  that  ancient  blood,  which  runs 
WiUiin  their  veins,  wiio  are  thy  younger  sons. 

•  Italy  was  not  properly  the  native  place  of  St.  Patrick,  biit  tlie 
place  of  his  education,  and  where  he  received  his  mission ;  and  be- 
caose  he  had  his  new  birUi  there,  hence  by  poetical  licence,  and  b> 
•eriptnre  figure,  our  author  calls  that  country  his  native  Italy.    H. 

f  Orpheus,  or  the  ancient  author  of  the  Greek  poem  on  the  Argo- 
naotic  eicpedition,  whoever  he  he,  says,  that  Jason,  who  manned  the 
dup  Aff Ofl  at  Thessaly,  sailed  to  Ireland.    H. 

X  Tacitae,  in  the  life  of  Julius  Agricola,  says,  that  the  harboars  of 
IreiaDd,  on  account  of  their  cooimeree,  were  better  known  to  fbe 
V«44  (ban  those  of  Britain^   R. 
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A  conquest  and  a  colony  from  thee, 

The  mother- kingdom  left  her  children  free^ 

From  thee  no  mark  of  slavery  they  felt : 

JSTot  so  with  thee  thy  base  invaders  dealt ; 

Invited  here  to  vengeful  Morrough's  aid,"* 

Those  whom  they  could  not  conquer,  they  betray'dJ 

Britain,  by  thee  we  fell,  ungrateful  isle ! 

Not  by  thy  valour,  but  superior  guile  : 

Britain,  with  shame,  confess  this  land  of  mine 

First  taught  thee  human  knowledge  and  divine  ;f 

My  prelates  and  my  students,  sent  from  hence, 

JVIade  your  sons  converts  both  to  God  and  sense : 

Not  like  the  pastoi-s  of  thy  ravenous  breed. 

Who  come  to  fleece  the  flocks,  and  not  to  feed, 

Wretched  lerne !  with  what  grief  I  see 
The  fatal  changes  Time  has  made  iu  thee ! 
The  Christian  rites  I  introduced  in  vain : 
Lo !  infidelity  returned  again ! 
Freedom  and  virtue  in  thy  sons  I  found, 
Who  now  in  vice  and  slavery  are  drown'd. 

By  faith  and  prayer,  this  crosier  in  my  hand, 
1  drove  the  venom'd  serpent  from  thy  land : 
Tlie  shepherd  in  his  bower  might  sleep  or  sing,! 
Nor  dread  the  adder's  toothy  nor  scorpion's  sting. 

*  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Dermot  M*Morroa{;h,  king  of  Lein^ 
i(,ter,  beiqg  dQirived  of  his  kingdom  hj  Roderick  O'Connor,  king  of 
Connaught,  be  invited  the  English  orer  as  auxiliaries,  and  promfoed 
Richard  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  his  daughter  and  all  hh 
dominions  as  a  portion.  Bj  this  assistance,  M*Morrough  recovered 
his  crown,  and  Strongbow  became  possessed  of  all  Leinster.    H. 

f  St  Patrick  arrived  in  Ireland  in  the  jear  431,  and  completed 
the  conversion  of  the  natives,  which  had  been  begun  bj  Palladiui  and 
others.  And,  as  bishop  Nicholson  observes,  Ireland  soon  became 
the  fountain  of  learning,  to  which  aU  the  Western  Christians,  at  well 
as  the  English,  had  recourse,  not  only  for  instructions  in  the  princi- 
ples of  religion,  but  in  all  sorts  of  literature,  viz.  Ugendi  ei  fcAolos- 
riica  erudUionU  gratUt,    H. 

4  There  are  no  snakes,  viper?,  or  toads,  in  Irdand ;  and  even  frogi 
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With  omens  oil  I  strove  to  warn  thy  swains, 
Omens,  the  types  of  thy  impending  chains, 
I  sent  the  magpie  from  the  British  soil, 
With  restless  beak  thy  blooming  fruit  to  spoil ; 
To  din  thine  ears  with  unharmonious  clack. 
And  haunt  thy  holy  walls  in  white  and  black. 
What  else  are  those  thou  seest  in  bishop's  geer, 
Who  crop  the  nurseries  of  learning  here  j 
Aspinng,  greedy,  full  of  senseless  prate, 
Devour  the  church,  and  chatter  to  the  state  ? 

As  you  grew  more  degenerate  and  base^ 
I  sent  you  millions  of  the  croaking  race ; 
Emblems  of  insects  vile,  who  spread  their  spawn 
Through  all  thy  land,  in  armour,  fur,  and  lawn ; 
A  nauseous  brood,  that  fills  your  senate  walls, 
And  in  the  chambers  of  your  viceroy  crawls ! 

See,  where  that  new  devouring  vermin  runs. 
Sent  in  my  anger  from  the  land  of  Huns  I 
With  harpy-claws  it  undermines  the  ground. 
And  sudden  spreads  a  numerous  offspring  round. 
Th' amphibious  tyrant,  with  his  ravenous  band, 
Drains  all  thy  lakes  of  fish,  of  fruits  thy  land. 

Where  is  the  holy  well  that  bore  my  name  ? 
Fled  to  the  fountain  back,  from  whence  it  came ! 
Fair  Freedom's  emblem  once,  which  smoothly  flows, 
And  blessings  equally  on  all  bestows.  _ 

Here,  from  the  neighbouring  nursery  of  artsj*^ 
The  students,  drinking,  rais'd  their  wit  and  parts ; 
Here,  for  an  age  and  more,  improved  their  vein. 
Their  phoBbus  I,  my  spring  their  Hippocreae. 

were  not  known  here  till  about  the  year  1700.    The  magpies  came  a 
thort  time  before ;  and  the  Norway  rats  since-    H. 

*  The  university  of  Dublin,  called  Trinity  Ck>Uege  wai  founded  by 
dueen^Iisabetbinl^l.    B. 
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DiscouragVi  youths !  now  all  tlieir  hopes  must  I'aiL 

Condcmn'd  to  country  cottages  and  ale ; 

To  foreign  prelates  make  a  slavish  court, 

And  by  their  sweat  procure  a  mean  support; 

Or,  for  the  classics,  read  "  Th'  Attorney's  Guide i' 

Collect  excise,  or  wait  upon  the  tide. 

O !  had  I  been  apostle  to  the  Swiss, 
Or  hardy  Scot,  or  any  land  but  this; 
Combin'd  in  arms,  they  had  their  foes  defi'd, 
And  kept  their  liberty,  or  bravely  di'd. 
Thou  still  witli  tyrants  in  succession  curst, 
The  last  invaders  trampling  on  the  first : 
JSTor  fondly  hope  for  some  reverse  of  fate, 
Virtue  herself  would  now  return  too  late. 
"Not  half  thy  course  of  misery  b  run, 
The  greatest  evils  yet  aie  scarce  begun. 
Soon  shall  thy  sous  (the  time  is  just  at  hand). 
Be  all  made  captives  in  their  native  land ; 
When,  for  the  use  of  no  Hibernian  born» 
Shall  rise  one  blade  of  grass,  one  ear  of  corn; 
When  shells  and  leather  shall  for  money  pass, 
!N"or  thy  oppressing  lords  afford  thee  brass.* 
But  all  tiurn  leasers  to  that  mongrel  breed,t 
Who,  from  thee  sprung,  yet  on  thy  vitals  feed ; 
Who  to  yon  ravenous  isle  thy  treasures  bear. 
And  waste  in  luxury  thy  harvest  there ; 
Por  pi4d&  and  ignorance  a  proverb  grown. 
The  jest  of  wits,  and  to  the  court  unknown. 

I  scoro  thy  spurious  and  degenerate  line, 
And  from  this  hour  my  patronage  resign.  ^ 

•Wood's  project  in  1724.    H. 

f  The  alweDtees,  wbospent  the  iocome  of  their  Irielkeitatu^pIsfBS^ 
aod  pcnsioo%  In  England.    H. 
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ON  READING  DR.  YOUNG'S  SATIRES, 

CALLED   THE  UNIVERSAL    PASSION.       1726, 

If  there  be  truth  in  what  jou  sing. 
Such  godlike  virtues  in  the  king ; 
A  minister*  so  filFd  with  zeal 
And  wisdom  for  the  commonweal; 
If  hef  who  id  the  chair  presides 
So  steadily  the  senate  guides  . 
If  others,  whom  you  make  your  themcj 
Are  seconds  in  the  glorious  scheme : 
If  every  peer,  whom  you  commend, 
To  worth  and  learning  be  a  friend : 
If  this  be  truth,  as  you  attest, 
What  land  was  ever  half  so  blest ! 
No  falsehood  now  among  the  great. 
And  tradesmen  now  no  longer  cheat ; 
Now  on  the  bench  fair  Justice  shines ; 
Her  scale  to  neither  side  inclines : 
Now  Pride  and  Cruelty  are  flown, 
And  Mercy  here  exalts  her  throne : 
For  such  is  good  example's  power, 
It  does  its  office  every  hour, 
Where  governors  are  good  and  wise ; 
Or  else  the  truest  maxim  lies : 
For  so  we  find  all  ancient  sages 
Decree,  that,  ad  exemplutn  regis^ 
Through  all  the  realm  his  virtues  run, 
RipeQlng  and  kindling  like  the  sun. 

•  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  afterward  Earl  of  Orford.    H. 
f  Sir  Spencer  Ck)ZDpton,  then  speaker,  aftervfard  £arl  of  Yfilauifg- 
1M.    H. 

b2 
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If  this  be  true,  thea  how  much  more 
«fheo  you  have  uam'd  at  least  a  score 
Of  courtiers,  each  in  their  degree. 
If  possible,  as  good  as  he ! 

Or  take  it  iu  a  diflfei-ent  view,    - 
I  ask  (if  what  you  say  be  tiue) 
If  }  ou  affirm  t!  e  present  age 
Deserves  your  satire's  keenest  rage : 
If  that  same  universal  passion 
With  every  vii  e  has  fill'd  the  nation: 
If  virtue  dares  not  venture  down 
A  single  step  beneath  the  crown : 
If  clergymen,  to  show  their  wit, 
Praise  classics  more  than  holy  writ :  * 
If  bankrupts,  when  they  are  undone. 
Into  the  senate  house  can  run,. 
And  sell  theu*  votes  at  such  a  rate. 
As  will  retrieve  a  lost  estate : 
If  law  be  such  a  partial  whore. 
To  spare  the  rich,  and  plague  the  poor^ 
If  these  be  of  all  crimes  the  worst, 
TVliat  land  was  ever  half  so  curst  ? 


THE  DOG  AND  THIEF.    1726. 

CtvoTH  the  thief  to  the  dog,  let  me  into  your  door. 

And  111  give  you  these  delicate  bits. 
Q^oth  the  dog,  I  shall  then  be  more  villain  than  you^re^ 

Aud  besides  must  be  out  of  my  wits. 

Yonr  delicate  bits  will  not  serve  me  a  meal, 
But  my  master  each  day  gives  me  bread } 
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Tou'Il  ftyyvrhen  you  get  what  you  came  here  to  steali 
And  I  must  be  haogM  in  your  stead. 

The  stockjobber  thus  from  'Change  alley  goes  down, 

And  tips  you  the  freeman  a  wink ; 
Let  me  have  but  your  vote  to  serve  for  the  town, 

And  here  is  a  guinea  to  drink. 

Says  the  freeman,  your  guinea  to  night  would  be  spent  2 

Your  offers  of  bribery  cease  : 
ni  vote  for  my  landlord,  to  whom  I  pay  rent. 

Or  else  I  may  forfeit  my  lease. 

From  London  they  come,  silly  people  to  chouse, 

Their  lands  and  their  faces  unknown  : 
Who'd  vote  a  rogue  into  the  parliament  house, 

That  would  turn  a  man  out  of  his  own  ? 


ADVICE 

TO  THE  GRUB'STREET  VERSE-WB ITERS.'      1 726. 

Ye  poets  ragged  and  forlorn, 

Down  from  your  garrets  haste ; 
Ye  rhymers  dead  as  soon  as  bom, 

Not  yet  consigned  to  paste. 

I  know  a  trick  to  make  you  thrive  ^ 

O,  'tis  a  quaint  device : 
Your  stillborn  poems  shall  revive, 

And  scorn  to  wrap  up  ^ice* 

B  3  ' 
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Get  all  jour  verses  priuted  fair, 
Thea  let  them  well  be  dried 

And  Ciirll  must  have  a  special  care 
To  leave  the  margia  wide. 

Lend  these  to  paper-sparing*  Pope ; 

And  when  he  sits  to  write, 
jjfo  letter  with  an  envelope 

Could  give  him  more  deliglit. 

When  Pope  has  fill'd  the  margins  rounds 
Why  then  recall  your  loan  ; 

Sell  them  to  Curll  for  fifty  pound, 
And  swear  they  are  your  own* 


TO  A  LADY, 

WHO     DESIRED    THE    AUTHOR     TO   WRITE   SOJ&B   VERSEI 
UPON    HER    IN    THE   HEROIC    STYLE. 

A.FTER  venting  all  my  spite, 
Tell  me,  what  have  I  to  write  ? 
Every  error  I  could  find 
Through  the  mazes  of  your  miod^ 
llave  my  busy  Muse  employ'd, 
Till  the  company  was  cloy'd. 
Are  you  positive  and  fretful. 
Heedless,  ignorant,  forgetful  ? 

*  The  original  copy  of  Pope^s  celebrated  ranslation  of  Homer* 
(preKFved  io  the  British  Museum)  is  almoBt  entirely  writteo  on  Uie 
coven  of  letters,  and  sometimes  between  the  lioes  of  the  letters 
themvelTef.   ^' 
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Those,  and  twenty  foUies  moie, 
I  have  ofteD  told  before. 

Hearken  what  my  lady  says : 
Have  I  Dothiog  tht;n  to  praiae  ? 
Ill  it  fits  you  to  be  witty, 
Where  a  fault  should  move  your  pity. 
If  you  think  me  too  conceited. 
Or  to  passion  quickly  heated ; 
If  my  wandering  head  be  less 
Set  on  reading  than  on  dress ; 
If  I  always  seem  too  dull  t'  ye ; 
I  can  solve  the  diffi— culty. 

Tou  would  teach  roe  to  be  wise : 
Truth  and  honour  how  to  prize ; 
How  to  shine  in  conversation, 
And  with  credit  fill  my  station ; 
How  to  relish  notions  high ; 
How  to  live,  and  how  to  die. 

But  it  was  decreed  by  Fate«^ 
Mr.  Dean  you  come  too  late. 
Well  I  know,  you  can  discern, 
I  am  now  too  old  to  learn  : 
Follies  from  my  youth  instili'd. 
Have  my  soul  entirely  fill'd ; 
In  my  head  and  heart  they  centre, 
Nor  will  let  your  lessons  enter. 

Bred  a  fondling  and  an  heiress ; 
Drest  like  any  lady  mayoress : 
CockerM  by  the  servants  round. 
Was  too  good  to  teach  the  ground ; 
Thought  the  life  of  every  lady 
Should  be  one  continued  playdaj^ 
Balls,  and  masquerades,  and  shows, 
Visits,  plays,  and  powder'd  beauar* 
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Thus  you  have  my  ease  at  Iarge» 
And  may  now  perform  your  charge. 
Those  materials  I  have  fumish'd. 
When  by  you  refin'd  and  bumish'd, 
Must,  that  all  the  world  may  know  'em. 
Be  reduced  into  a  poem. 

But,  I  beg,  suspend  a  while 
That  same  paltry,  burlesque  style ; 
Drop  for  once  your  constant  rule.     . 
Turning  all  to  ridicule ; 
Teaching  others  how  to  ape  you; 
Court  nor  parliament  can  'scape  you ; 
Treat  the  public  and  your  friends 
Both  alike,  while  neither  mends. 

Sing  my  praise  in  strain  sublime : 
Treat  me  not  with  doggrel  rhyme. 
'Tis  but  just,  you  should  produce. 
With  each  fault,  each  fault's  excuse : 
Not  to  publish  every  trifle. 
And  my  few  perfections  stifle. 
With  some  gifts  at  least  endow  me. 
Which  my  very  foes  allow  me. 
Am  I  spiteful,  proud,  unjust  ? 
Did  I  ever  break  my  trust  ? 
Which  of  all  our  modem  dames 
Censures  less,  or  less  defames  ? 
In  good  manners  am  I  faulty  ? 
Can  you  call  me  rude  or  haughty  ? 
Did  I  e'er  my  mite  withhold 
From  the  impotent  and  old  ? 
When  did  ever  I  omit  ^ 

Due  regard  for  men  of  wit  ? 
When  have  I  esteem  expressed 
For  a  caxcomb  gayl^  dreai'd  ? 
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Do  I,  like  the  female  tribe, 

ThUik  it  wit  to  fleet*  and  gibe  ? 

Who  with  lew  designing  eud» 

Kiodlier  eatertaios  her  frieuds; 

With  good  words  aud  GouDlenancesprightlj^ 

Strives  to  treat  them  more  politely  i^ 

Think  not  cards  my  chief  diversion : 
'Tis  a  wrong,  unjust  aspersion  : 
Never  knew  I  any  good  in'em, 
But  to  dose  my  head  like  laudanum. 
We,  by  play,  as  men,  by  drinking, 
Pass  our  nights,  to  drive  out  thinking. 
From  my  ailments  give  me  leisure^ 
I  shall  read  and  think  with  pleasure  f 
Conversation  learn  to  relish, 
And  with  books  my  mind  embellish. 

Now,  methinks,  I  hear  you  cry, 
Mr.  Dean,  you  must  reply. 

Madam,  I  allow  'tis  true  : 
All  these  praises  are  your  due. 
You,  like  some  acute  philosopher, 
Every  fault  have  drawu  a  gloss  over  f 
Placing  in  the  strongest  light 
All  your  virtue  to  my  sight. 

Though  you  lead  a  blameless  lifi^ 
Are  an  humble  prudent  wife. 
Answer  all  domestic  ends  i 
What  is  this  to  us  your  friends  ? 
Though  your  children  by  a  nod 
Stand  in  awe  without  a  rod ; 
Though,  by  yoiur  obliging  sway. 
Servants  love  you,  and  obey; 
Though  you  treat  us  with  a  smile ; 
CSear  yoiur  looks,  and  smooth  your  style ; 

*  In  lonne  editiooS}  this  cooplet  is  wantiDf. 
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Load  our  plates  from  every  dish ; 
This  is  not  the  thin^  we  wish. 
Colonel  *****  may  be  your  debtor ; 
We  expect  employment  better. 
Tou  must  learn,  if  you  would  gain  us^ 
With  good  sense  to  entertain  us. 

Scholars,  when  good  sense  describings 
Call  it  tasting  and  imbibing  : 
Metaphorick  meat  and  drink 
Is  to  understand  and  think ; 
We  may  carve  for  others  thus ; 
And  let  others  carve  for  us ; 
To  discourse,  and  to  attend^ 
Is,  to  help  yourself  and  friend. 
Conversation  is  but  carving ; 
Carve  for  all,  yourself  is  starving  : 
Give  no  more  to  every  guest, 
Thau  he's  able  to  digest ; 
Give  him  always  of  the  prime; 
And  but  little  at  a  time. 
Carve  to  all  but  just  enough : 
Let  them  neither  starve  nor  stuflf: 
And  that  you  may  have  your  due, 
Let  your  neighbours  carve  for  you. 
[This  comparison  will  hold. 
Could  it  well  in  rhyme  be  told. 
How  conversing,  listening,  thinking. 
Justly  may  resemble  drinking ; 
For  a  friend  a  glass  you  fill. 
What  is  this  but  to  instil  ?*] 

To  conclude  this  long  essay ; 
Pardon,  if  I  disobey ; 

•These  six  lines  lire  wantiBg  In  MMBe«ditiojD&   Jf, 
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^or  sgaiost  my  natural  yein, 

Treat  you  in  heroic  straiiL 

T,  as  all  the  parish  knows, 

Hardly  can  be  grave  in  prose : 

Still  to  lash,  and  lashing  smile, 

111  befits  a  lofty  style. 

From  the  planet  of  my  birth  . 

I  encounter  vied  with  mirth. 

Wicked  ministers  of  state 

I  can  easier  scorn  than  hate ; 

And  I  find  it  answers  right : 

Scorn  torments  them  more  than  spit<. 

All  the  vices  of  a  court 

Do  but  serve  to  make  me  sport. 

[Were  I  in  some  foreign  realm. 

Which  all  vices  overwhelm ; 

Should  a  monkey  wear  a  crown, 

Must  I  tremble  at  his  frown  ? 

Could  I  not,  through  all  his  ermine, 

'Spy  the  strutting,  chattering  vermin  f 

Safely  write  a  smart  lampoon. 

To  expose  the  brisk  baboon  ?*] 

When  my  Muse  officious  ventures 
On  the  nation's  representers : 
Teaching  by  what  golden  rules 
Into  knaves  they  turn  their  fools : 
How  the  helm  is  ruL'd  by  Walpole, 
At  whose  oars,  like  slaves,  they  all  pull; 
Let  the  vessel  split  on  shelves ; 
With  the  freight  enrich  themselves : 
Safe  within  my  little  wherry. 
All  their  madness  makes  me  merry : 

*  These  eight  lines  are  also  waatisg  in  soms  editions.    N. 
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Like  the  watennen  of  Thames, 
I  row  by,  and  call  them  nameij; 
Like  the  ever  laughing  sage. 
In  a  jest  I  spend  my  rage : 
(Though  it  must  be  understood^ 
I  would  hang  them,  if  I  could) 
If  1  can  but  fiU  my  niche, 
I  attempt  no  higher  pitch ;   * 
Leave  to  d'Anvers  and  his  mate 
Maxims  wise  to  rule  the  state. 
Fulteoey  deep,  accomplish'd  St  Johni^ 
Scourge  the  villians  with  a  vengeance : 
Let  me,  though  the  smell  be  noisome. 
Strip  their  bums;  let  Caleb*  hoiae  'em; 
Then  apply  Alecto's  whip, 
Till  they  wriggle,  howl,  and  skip. 

Deuce  is  in  you,  Mr.  Dean : 
What  can  all  this  passion  mean  ? 
Mention  courts !  you'll  ne'er  be  qi^et 
On  corruptions  running  riot. 
End  as  it  befits  your  station ; 
Come  to  use  and  application; 
Nor  with  senates  keep  a  fuss* 
I  submit ;  and  answer  thus : 

If  the  machinations  brewing. 
To  complete  the  public  ruin, 
Never  once  could  have  the  powei: 
To  affect  me  half  an  hour; 
Sooner  would  I  write  in  buskins^ 
Mournful  elegies  on  Blae8kin8.t 
If  I  laugh  at  whig  and  tory ; 
I  conclude  d  fmUmiy 

*  Caleb  d^Anren,  the  writer  of  the  Craftamiui.   H. 
f  The  fiunoas  thief,  who,  whfls  on  hif  trial  at  tht  (Hd  Bail 
•Ubbed  Jonathaa  wad.   & 


TO  A  LADY.  & 

AU  your  eloquence  will  scarce 
Drive  me  from  my  favourite  farce. 
This  I  must  insist  on  :  for,  as 
It  is  well  observed  by  Horace,* 
Ridicule  has  greater  power 
To  reform  tlie  world,  than  sour. 
Horses  thus,  let  jockies  judge  else. 
Switches  better  guide  than  cudgels. 
Bastings  heavy,  dry,  obtuse. 
Only  duliiess  can  produce; 
While  a  little  gentle  jerking 
Sets  the  spirits  all  a  working. 

Thus,  I  find  it  by  experiment, 
Scolding  moves  you  less  than  merrifflO^t; 
I  may  storm  and  rage  in  vain; 
It  but  stupifies  your  brain. 
But  with  raillery  to  nettle. 
Sets  your  thoughts  upon  their  mettle  ^ 
Gives  imagination  scope ; 
Never  lets  your  mind  elope ; 
Drives  out  brangling  and  contention, 
Brings  in  reason  and  invention. 
For  your  sake,  as  well  as  mine, 
I  the  lofty  style  decline. 
I  should  make  a  figure  scurvy, 
And  your  head  turn  topsyturvy .f 

I,  who  love  to  have  a  fling 
Both  at  senatehouse  and  king ; 
That  they  might  some  better  way  tread. 
To  avoid  the  public  hatred ; 
Thought  no  method  more  commodious^ 
Than  to  show  their  vices  odious ; 

»  »« Ridiculam  acri,  &c.'*    H. 

f  This  couplet  is  wanting  in  some  ediUooi.   N. 
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Which  I  chose  to  make  appear, 
Kot  by  anger,  but  by  soeer. 
As  my  method  of  reforming, 
Is  by  laughing,  not  by  storming, 
(For  my  friends  have  always  thought 
Tenderness  my  greatest  fault) 
Would  you  have  me  change  my  style  ? 

On  your  faults  no  longer  smile ; 
But,  to  patch  up  all  our  quarrels, 
Quote  you  texts  from  Plutarch's  Morals : 
Or  from  Solomon  produce 
Maxims  teaching  Wisdom's  use  ? 

If  I  treat  you  like  a  crown'd  head. 
You  have  cheap  enough  compounded ; 
Can  you  put  in  higher  claims, 
Than  the  owners  of  St  James  ? 
You  are  not  so  great  a  grievance. 
As  the  hirelings  of  St.  Stephen's. 
You  are  of  a  lower  class 
Than  my  friend,  Sir  Robert  Brass. 
None  of  these  have  mercy  found : 
I  have  laugh'd,  and  lash'd  Uiem  round. 

Have  you  seen  a  rocket  fly  ? 
You  would  swear  it  pierc'd  the  sky : 
It  but  reached  tlie  middle  aur. 
Bursting  into  pieces  there ; 
Thousand  sparkles  falling  down 
Light  on  many  a  coxcomb's  crown : 
See  what  mirth  the  sport  creates ; 
Singes  hair,  but  breaks  no  pates. 
Thus,  should  I  attempt  to  climb, 
Treat  you  in  a  style  sublime, 
Such  a  rocket  is  my  Muse : 
Should  J  lofty  numbers  choose, 


A  YOUNG  LADY^  COBBPLAINT.       AS 

Ere  I  reach'd  Paraawus'  top^ 
I  should  burst,  and  bursting  drop, 
All  mj  fire  would  fall  in  scraps ; 
Give  ^our  head  some  gentle  raps; 
Only  make  it  smart  a  while : 
Then  could  I  forbear  to  smile, 
When  I  found  the  tingling  pain 
Entering  warm  your  fri^d  brain ; 
Make  you  able  upon  sight 
To  decide  of  wrong  and  right ; 
Talk  with  sense  whatever  you  please  on ; 
Learn  to  relish  truth  and  reason  ? 

Thus  we  both  shall  gain  our  prize, 
I  to  laugh,  and  you  grow  wise. 


A  YOUNG  LADY'S  COMPLAHSTT, 

FOR  THE  STAY  OF  THE  DEAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

Blow,  ye  zephyrs,  gentle  gales ; 
Gently  (ill  the  swelling  sails. 
Neptune,  with  tliy  trident  long. 
Trident  three  fork'd,  trident  strong : 
And  ye  Nereids  fair  and  gay, 
Fairer  than  the  rose  in  May, 
Nereids  living  in  deep  caves, 
Gently  wash'd  with  gentle  waves ; 
Nereids,  Neptune,  lull  asleep 
Buffling  storms,  and  ruffled  deep  ; 
All  around,  in  pompous  state, 
On  this  richer  Argo  wait ; 
Argo,  bring  my  Golden  fleece, 
ArgO)  bring  him  to  his  Greece. 
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Will  Cadenus  longer  stay  ? 
Come,  Cadenus,  come  away ; 
Come  with  all  the  haste  of  love^ 
Come  unto  thy  turtle  dove. 
The  ripen'd  cherry  on  the  tree 
Hangs,  and  only  hangs  for  thee, 
Ldiscious  peaches,  mellow  pears, 
Ceres  with  her  yellow  ears. 
And  the  grape,  both  red  and  white. 
Grape  inspiring  just  delight ; 
All  are  ripe,  and  courting  sue 
To  be  pluckM  and  pressM  by  you. 
Pinks  have  lost  their  blooming  red. 
Mourning  hang  their  drooping  bea<^ 
Every  flower  languid  seems, 
Wants  the  colour  of  thy  beams. 
Beams  of  wond'rous  force  and  power^ 
Beams  reviving  every  flower. 
Come,  Cadenus,  bless  once  more. 
Bless  again  thy  native  shore. 
Bless  again  this  drooping  isle, 
Make  its  weeping  beauties  smile. 
Beauties  that  thine  absence  mouro, 
Beauties  wishing  thy  return : 
Come,  Cadenus,  come  with  haste, 
Come  before  the  winter's  Mast ; 
Swifter  than  the  lightning  fly, 
Orl^  like  Vanessa,  die^ 
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PALINODIA. 

HORACE,   BOOK  I.   ODB  XVt. 

Grxat  sir,  than  Phoebiu  more  divine^ 
Whose  verses  far  his  rajs  outshioe, 

Look  down  upon  your  quondam  foe; 
O !  let  me  never  write  again, 
If  e^er  I  disoblige  you.  Dean, 

Should  you  compassion  show. 

Take  those  ifonbicks  which  I  wrot^. 
When  anger  made  me  piping  hot. 

And  give  them  to  your  cook. 
To  singe  your  fowl,  or  save  your  paste^ 
The  next  time  when  you  have  a  feast ; 

They'll  save  you  many  a  book. 

To  bum  them,  you  are  not  content ; 
I  give  you  then  my  free  consent. 

To  sink  them  in  the  harbour  : 
If  not,  they'll  serve  to  set  off  blocks, 
To  roll  on  pipes,  and  twist  in  locks ; 

So  give  them  to  your  barber. 

Or,  when  you  next  your  physic  take, 
J  must  entreat  you  then  to  make 

A  proper  application ; 
'Tis  what  I've  done  myself  before, 
With  Dan's  fine  thoughts,  and  many  more. 

Who  gave  me  provocation. 
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What  cannot  mighty  anger  do  P 

It  makes  the  weak  the  strong  pursue, 

A  goose  attack  a  swan ; 
It  makes  a  woman,  tooth  and  nail, 
Iler  husband's  hands  aud  face  assail, 

While  he's  no  longer  man. 

Though  some,  we  find,  are  more  discreet, 
Before  the  world  are  wondrous  sweet, 

And  let  their  husbands  hector : 
But,  when  the  world's  asleep,  they  wake, 
That  is  the  time  they  choose  to  speak  ; 

Witness  the  curtain  lecture. 

Such  was  the  case  with  you,  I  find : 
All  day  you  could  conceal  yoiur  mind ; 

But  when  St.  Patrick's  chimes 
Awak'd  yoiur  Muse  (ray  midnight  curse^ 
When  I  engag'd  for  better  for  worse) 

Tou  scolded  with  your  rhymes. 

Have  done  t  have  done !  I  quit  the  field, 
To  you,  as  to  my  wife,  I  yield : 

As  she  must  wear  the  breeches : 
So  shall  you  wear  the  laurel  crown, 
Win  it,  a*  id  wear  it,  'tis  your  own  : 

The  poet's  only  riches. 
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EEC'S*  BIRTHDAY.    Nov.  8,  1728. 

This  day,  dear  Beo,  u  thj  natiFitj; 
Had  Fate  a  luckier  ooe,  she'd  give  it  ye : 
She  dio0^  a  thread  of  greatest  length, 
And  doubly  twisted  it  for  strength ; 
Nor  will  beable  with  her  diears 
To  cut  it  off  these  forty  years. 
Then  who  says  care  will  kill  a  cat  ? 
Rebecca  shows  they're  out  in  that. 
For  she,  though  overrun  with  care, 
Continues  healthy,  fat,  and  fair. 

As,  if  the  gout  diould  seize  the  head. 
Doctors  pronounce  the  patient  dead ; 
But,  if  they  can,  by  all  their  arts. 
Eject  it  to  th'  extremest  parts, 
They  give  the  sick  man  joy,  and  ptaise 
The  gout  that  will  prolong  his  days. 
Rebecca  thus  I  gladly  greet. 
Who  drives  her  cares  to  hands  and  feet ; 
For,  though  philosophers  maintain 
The  limbs  are  guided  by  the  brain, 
Clnite  contrary  Rebecca's  led. 
Her  hands  and  feet  conduct  her  head» 
By  arbitrary  power  convey  her. 
She  ne'er  conMers  why,  or  where  : 
Her  hands  may  meddle,  feet  may  wander, 
Her  head  is  but  a  mere  by-stander ; 
And  all  her  bustling  but  supplies 
The  part  of  wholesome  exercise. 
Thus  nature  has  resolv'd  to  pay  her 
The  cat's  nine  lives,  and  eke  the  care. 

*  Mrs.  Dingley.  N. 
VOL.  XI.  C 
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Long  may  she  live,  and  help  her  friends 
Whene'er  it  guits  her  private  ends ; 
Domestic  business  never  mind 
Till  cofTee  has  her  stomach  linM ; 
But,  when  her  breakfast  gives  her  courage. 
Then  think  on  Stella's  chicken.porridge ; 
I  mean  when  Tiger^  has  been  serv'd, 
Or  else  poor  Stella  may  be  starv'd. 

May  Bee  have  many  an  evening  nap, 
With  Tiger  slabbering  io  her  lap ; 
But  always  take  a  special  care 
She  does  not  overset  the  chair ! 
Still  be  she  curious,  never  hearken 
To  any  speech  but  Tiger's  barking ! 

And  when  she's  in  another  scene,^ 
Stella  long  dead,  but  first  the  Dean, 
May  fortune  and  her  coffee  get  her 
Companions  that  will  please  her  better ! 
Whole  afternoons  will  sit  beside  her, 
P^or  for  neglects  or  blunders  chide  her ; 
A  goodly  set  as  can  be  found 
Of  hearty  gossips  prating  round ; 
Fresh  from  a  wedding  or  a  christening, 
To  teach  her  ears  the  art  of  listening. 
And  please  her  more  to  hear  them  tattl^ 
Than  the  Deau  storm,  or  Stella  xattle. 

Late  be  her  death,  one  gentle  nod, 
When  Hermes,  waiting  with  his  rod, 
Shall  to  Elysian  fields  invite  her, 
Wiiere  there  will  be  no  cares  to  fright  her  ! 

^  Mrs.  Diiigley*8  faYOOrite  lap  dog.  Pf. 
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ON  THE  COLLAR  OF  TIGER, 


MRS.  DIKGLE^'S  I^AFDOG. 


Prat  steal  ine  not;  Tin  Mtb.  Diogley's, 
Whoee  heart  in  this  fourfooted  thing  licas. 


EPIGRAMS  ON  WINDOWS. 

MOST  OF  THEM  WRITTEN  IN    1726. 
I.      ON  A  WINDOW  AT  AN  INN. 

We  fly  from  luxury  and  wealth. 
To  hardships  in  pursuit  of  health ; 
From  generous  wines  and  costly  fare, 
And  dozing  in  an  easy  chair ; 
Pursue  the  goddess  Health  in  vain, 
To  find  her  in  a  country  scene, 
And  every  where  her  footsteps  trace. 
And  see  her  marks  in  every  face ; 
And  still  her  favourites  we  meet. 
Crowding  the  roads  with  naked  feet. 
But  oh  !  so  fdntly  we  pursue, 
We  ne'er  can  have  her  full  in  view. 
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lU     AT  AN  VHV  n  iNaLAKD* 

The  glass,  by  lovers'  uonseose  bliur'd. 
Dims  and  obscures  our  sight :. 

io  when  our  passions  Love  has  stinr'd. 
It  daikeos  Reason's  light* 


III.     ANOTUBR,  AT  CHSSTEB*- 

The  church  and  clergy  here,  no  doubt. 

Are  veiy  near  akin ; 
Both  weatherbeaten  are  without  | 

And  empty  both  within. 


IV.     AKOTHER5  AT  CH&TEa* 

My  landlord  is  ciViU 
But  dear  as  the  d — 1 : 
Your  pockets  grow  empty. 
With  nothing  to  tempt  ye : 
The  wine  is  so  sour, 
'TwiU  give  you  a  scour : 
The  beer  and  the  ale 
Are  mingled  with  stale. 
The  veal  is  such  carriou, 
A  dog  would  be  weary  on. 
All  this  I  have  felt» 
For  I  live  on  a  smelt; 
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▼•  AlfOTHESt,  AT  CHE8TES. 

Thb  waDs  of  this  town 

Are  fhU  of  renown. 
And  straogers  delight  to  walk  round  'em ; 

But  as  ibr  the  dwellen^ 

Both  h^fpis  and  BdlerB, 
For  me,  you  may  hang  'em^  or  drown  ^v. 


ru     AMOTHKR,  AT  HOLTBBAO.* 

O  NePtuve  I  Neptune  f  must  I  still 
Be  here  detained  against  mj  will  ? 
Is  this  your  justice,  when  I'm  eome 
Above  two  hundred  miles  from  home ! 
O'er  mountains  steeps  o'er  dusty  plains, 
Half  chok'd  with  dust,  half  drown'd  with  raios; 
Only  your  Godship  to  implore, 
To  let  me  kiss  your  other  shore  ? 
A  boon  so  small !  but  I  may  weep, 
While  youVe,  like  Baal,  fast  asleep. 


VII.      ANOTHER,  WRITTEN  UPON   A  WINDOW  WHCBE 
THERE  WAS  NO  WRITING  BEEORS. 

Thanks  to  my  stars,  I  once  can  see 
A  window  here  from  scribbliiig  free  S 

«  These  verses  are  signed  J—  K^;  bat  written,  as  it  is  presumed, 
in  Dr.  Swift's  hand.    D.  9. j 
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Here  do  conceited  coxcombs  pass, 
To  stretch  their  paltry  drabs  on  glass  >. 
Nor  party-fool  is  calling  names^ 
Ordealiag  crowns  to  George  and  Jamet. 


Till.   ON  SXEING  TXRSS8   WRITTKN  UPON   WINDOlf S 

AT  INNS. 

The  sage,  who  said  he  should  be  proud 

Of  windows  in  his  breast. 
Because  he  ne'er  a  thought  allow'd 

That  might  not  be  confest ; 
His  window  scrawl'd  by  every  rak^j 

His  breast  again  would  cover ; 
And  fairly  bid  the  Devil  take 

The  diamond  and  the  lover. 


-    IX.      ANOTHER. 

Bt  Satan  taught,  all  conjurers  know 
Your  mistress  in  a  glass  to  show, 

And  you  can  do  as  much : 
In  this  the  Devil  and  you  agree : 
None  e'er  made  verses  worse  than  he^ 

And  thine  I  swear  are  such. 
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:X.      ANOTHER. 


That  love  is  the  Devil,  I'll  prove  when  required; 

Those  rhymers  abundantly  show  it : 
They  swear  that  they  all  by  love  are  inspired, 

And  the  Devil's  a  damnable  poet. 


TO  JANUS,  ON  NEW-YEAR'S  DAY.     1 726, 

Two-FAc'o  Janus,  god  of  Time ! 
Be  my  Phoebus  while  I  rhime ; 
To  oblige  your  crony  Swift, 
Bring  our  dame  a  new  year's  gift : 
She  has  got  but  half  a  face ; 
Janus,  since  thou  hast  a  brace, 
To  my  lady  once  be  kind ; 
Give  her  half  thy  face  behind. 

God  of  Time,  if  you  be  wise, 
Look  not  with  your  future  eyes; 
What  imports  thy  forward  sight  f 
Well,  if  you  could  lose  it  quite. 
Can  you  take  delight  in  viewing 
This  poor  Isle's^  approaching  ruin, 
Wlien  thy  retrospection  vast 
Sees  the  glorious  ages  past  ? 
Happy  nation,  were  we  blind, 
Or  had  only  eyes  behind  ! 

Drown  your  morals,  madam  criei^ 
I'U  have  none  but  forward  eyes ; 

*  Ireland.    H. 
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Pmdes  decayM  about  may  tack, 
Sti-aio  their  Decks  with  looking  back« 
Give  me  Time  when  coming  on : 
Who  regards  him  when  he's  gone  ? 
By  the  Dean  though  gravely  told^ 
New  years  help  to  make  me  old  f 
Yet  I  find  a  new  year's  lace 
Burnishes  an  old  year's  face : 
Give  me  velvet  and  quadrille, 
I'll  have  youth  and  beauty  stilK 


A  PASTORAL  DIALOGUE^ 

WBITTSN  ATTSB  THE  NXW8  OF  TBI  K1KG*8  DEATH.* 

ihcBuoND  LooGS  is  a  hoose  wkh  a  smaU  park  belong;iog  to  the  Cedwd. 
It  was  usually  granted  by  the  Crovn  for  a  lease  of  years.  The 
Duke  of  Ormond  was  the  last  who  had  it.  After  his  exile,  it  was 
given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  kieg.  The  prince  and  princest 
usually  pasKd  their  sununer  there.  It  ii  within  a  mile  of  Rich- 
mond. 

M ARBLK  Hill  is  a  house  built  by  'Mrs.  Howard,  then  of  the  bed- 
chamber, afterward  .countess  of  Suffi>lk,  and  groom  of  the  stole  to 
the  Queen.  It  is  on  the  Middlesex  side,  near  Twickenham,  where 
Mr.  Pope  lived,  and  about  two  miles  from  Richmond  Lodge.  Mr, 
Pope  was  the  contriver  of  the  gardens,  Lord  Herbert  the  archi- 
tect, the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  chief  butler  and  keeper  of  the  ice- 
house. Upon  King  George's  death,  these  two  houses  met,  and  had 
the  following  dialogue. 

In  spite  of  Pope»  in  spite  of  Oay, 
And  all  that  he  or  they  can  say ; 
Sing  on  I  must,  and  sing  I  vill 
Of  Richmond  Lodge  and  Marble  HiU. 

George  I,  who  died  after  a  short  rickness  by  eating  a  melon,  at 
Osnabrug,  in  his  way  to  Hanover,  June  11, 1727.  The  poem  was 
carried  to  court,  and  read  to  King  George  H.  and  Qneen  Caro- 
Une.    H. 


A  PASTORAL  DIAIAOTTE.  SY 

Last  Friday  night,  as  nd^dMon  mt. 
This  couple  met  to  talk  of  news; 
For,  by  old  proyeibs  it  appean. 
That  walls  have  tongues,  aad  hedges  ean. 

XARBLS  RILL. 

duoth  Marble  Hill,  right  well  I  ireen^ 
Your  mistress  now  is  grown  a  queen: 
You'll  find  it  soon  bjr  woful  proof; 
She'll  come  no  moxe  beneath  your  roof. 

RIOHMOKD  LODGE. 

The  lungly  prophet  well  evinces, 
That  we  should  put  no  trust  in  princes : 
My  royal  master  promised  me 
To  raise  me  to  a  high  degree ; 
But  now  he's  grown  a  king,  God  wot, 
I  fear  I  shall  be  soon  forgot* 
You  see,  when  folks  have  got  their  ends, 
How  quickly  they  neglect  their  friends; 
Yet  I  may  say,  'twixt  me  and  you. 
Pray  God,  they  now  may  find  as  true ! 

XARBLB  HILL. 

My  house  was  built  but  for  a  show. 
My  lady's  empty  pockets  know ; 
And  now  she  will  not  have  a  shilliii^. 
To  raise  the  stairs,  or  build  the  ceiliog; 
For  all  the  courtly  madams  round 
Now  pay  four  shillings  in  the  pound ; 
'Tis  come  to  what  I  always  thought ; 
My  dame  is  hardly  worth  a  groat. 
Had  you  and  I  been  courti^ii  bom, 
We  should  not  thus  have  lun  foriom : 

c  2 
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For  tjhose  we  dexf  rous  courtiers  call, 
Can  rise  upon  their  masters'  fall. 
But  we,  unlucky  and  unwise. 
Must  fall  because  our  masters  rise. 

BICHMOND   LODGE. 

My  master,  scarce  a  fortnight  sinc^ 
Was  grown  as  wealthy  as  a  prince ; 
But  now  it  will  be  no  such  thing, 
For  he'll  be  poor  as  any  king : 
And  by  his  crown  will  nothing  get. 
But  like  a  king  to  run  in  debt. 

MARBLB    HILL. 

No  more  the  Dean,  that  grave  divine, 
Shall  keep  the  key  of  my  no — wine ; 
My  ice  house  rob,  as  heretofore, 
And  steal  my  artichokes  no  more ; 
Poor  Patty  Blount  no  more  be  seen 
Bedraggled  in  my  walks  so  green : 
Plump  Johnny  Gay  will  now  elope : 
And  here  no  more  will  dangle  Pope^ 

RICHMOND   LODGB. 

Here  wont  the  Dean,  when  he's  to  se^^ 
To  spunge  a  breakfast  once  a  week ; 
To  cry  the  bread  was  stale,  and  mutter 
Complaints  against  the  royal  butter. 
But  now  I  fear  it  will  be  said, 
No  butter  sticks  upon  his  bread. 
We  soon  shall  find  him  full  of  spleen, 
For  want  of  tattling  to  the  queen  $ 
Stunning  her  royal  ears  with  talking ; 
His  reverence  mi  her  bighoesB  walkiog : 


A  PASTORAL  DIALOGUE.  W 

* 

Wlifle  lady  Chariotte,^  like  a  stroUcf) 
Sits  mounted  on  the  garden-rdler. 
A  goodlj  ngfat  to  see  her  ride 
With  aodent  Minnontt  at  her  side, 
lo  velvet  cap  his  head  lies  warm ; 
His  hat  for  show  beneath  his  arm^ 

MARBLE    HILL. 

Scmie  Soiith  Sea  broker  from  the  city 
Will  purchase  me,  the  more's  the  pity ; 
Lay  all  my  fine  plantations  waste, 
To  fit  them  to  his  vulgar  taste ; 
ChangM  for  the  worse  in  every  part, 
My  master  Pope  will  break  his  heart. 

RICHMOKD   LODGB. 

In  my  own  Thames  may  I  be  drowned, 
If  e'er  I  stoop  beneath  a  crownM  head : 
Except  her  majesty  prevails 
To  place  me  with  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
And  then  I  shall  be  free  from  fears, 
For  he'll  be  prince  these  fifty  years. 
I  then  will  turn  a  courtier  too, 
And  serve  the  times,  as  others  do. 
Plain  loyalty,  not  built  on  hope, 
I  leave  to  your  contriver.  Pope : 
Kone  loves  his  king  and  country  better, 
Yet  none  was  ever  less  their  debtor. 

HARBLE     HILL. 

Then  let  him  come  and  take  a  nap 
In  summer  on  my  verdant  lap : 

•  Lad7  Charlotte  de  Roussy,  a  French  lady.    H. 

f  Marquis  deMirmout,  a  Frenchman  of  quality.     H. 
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"     FKfer  our  villas,  whaf€  the  ThameB  b, 
To  KeogingtoQ,  or  hot  St.  James's; 
Nor  shall  I  dull  jo  silence  sit; 
For  'tis  to  me  he  owes  his  wit : 
My  groves,  my  echoes,  and  toy  tmrdS) 
Have  taught  him  his  poetic  words. 
We  gardens,  and  you  wildernesses, 
Assist  all  poets  in  distresses. 
Him  twice  a  week  I  here  expect, 
To  rattle  Moodj^  for  neglect; 
An  idle  rogue,  who  spends  his  quartri<^e 
In  tippling  at  the  Dog  and  Partridge  ^ 
And  I  can  hardly  get  him  down 
Three  times  a  week  to  brush  my  gowo:« 

BICMMONP  LODOE. 

I  pity  you,  dear  Marble  Hill ; 
But  hope  to  see  you  flourish  stilL 
All  happiness — aqd  so  adieu. 

UARBLE    HILL* 

Kind  Richmond  Lodge,  the  same  to  yoUr 


DESIRE  AND  POSSESSION.    1727. 

'Tis  strange  what  different  thoughts  inspire 
In  men,  Possession,  and  Desire ! 
Thuik  what  they  wish  so  great  a  blessing ; 
So  disappointed  when  possessing ! 

A  moralist  profoundly  sage 
(I  know  not  in  what  book  or  page, 

*^  Thegudeoer.  & 


DESIRE  AND  P08»E96ION: 

Or  whether  o'er  a  pot  of  ak) 
lElelated  thiu  the  foUowing  tale : 

PossesBion,  aod  Desire  his  brother, 
But  still  at  Yariaoce  with  eadi  others 
Were  seen  contendiog  la  a  race; 
And  kept  at  first  an  equal  pace : 
'Tib  said,  their  course  continued  long ; 
For  this  was  active,  that  was  strong : 
Till  Envy,  Slander,  Sloth,  and  Doubt, 
Misled  them  many  a  league  about, 
Seduc'd  by  some  deceiving  light. 
They  take  the  wrong  way  for  the  righl; 
Through  slippery  by-roads  dark  and  deep. 
They  often  chmb,  and  often  creep. 

Desire,  the  swifter  of  the  two. 
Along  the  plain  Mke  lightning  flew : 
'Till,  enteijng  on  a  broad  highway. 
Where  power  and  titles  scattered  lay, 
He  strove  to  pick  up  all  he  found. 
And  by  excursions  lost  his  ground: 
"No  sooner  got,  than  with  disdain 
He  threw  them  on  the  ground  again; 
And  hasted  forward  to  pursue 
Fresli  objects  fairer  to  his  view; 
In  hope  to  spring  some  nobler  game ; 
But  all  he  took  was  just  the  same : 
Too  scornful  now  to  stop  his  pace, 
^e  spurn'd  them  in  his  rival's  face. 

Possession  kept  the  beaten  road. 
And  gather'd  all  his  brother  strow'd; 
But  overcharge,  and  out  of  wind. 
Though  strong  in  limbs,  he  lagg'd  behind* 

Desire  had  now  the  goal  in  sight : 
It  was  a  tower  of  monstrous  heightf 
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Where  on  the  summit  Fortune  stands, 
A  crown  and  sceptre  in  her  hands ; 
Beneath  a  chasm  as  deep  as  Hell, 
Where  many  a  bold  adventurer  fell» 
Desire  in  raptui'e  gaz'd  a  while. 
And  saw  the  treacherous  goddess  smile ; 
But,  as  he  climb'd  to  grasp  the  crown, 
She  knocked  him  with  the  sceptre  down ! 
He  tumbled  in  the  gulf  profound ; 
There  doom'd  to  whirl  an  endless  round. 
Possession's  load  was  grown  so  great. 
He  sunk  beneath  the  cumbrous  weight : 
And,  as  he  now  expiring  lay, 
Flocks  every  ominous  bird  of  prey; 
The  raven,  vulture,  owl,  and  kite. 
At  once  upon  his  carca^  light, 
And  strip  his  hide,  and  pick  his  bpnes, 
Regardless  of  his  dying  groans. 


ON  CENSURE.     1727. 

YE  wise,  instruct  me  to  endure 

An  evil,  which  admits  no  cure ; 

Or,  how  this  evil  can  be  bom, 

Which  breeds  at  once  both  hate  and  scorn. 

Bare  innocence  is  no  support. 

When  you  are  try'd  in  Scandal's  court. 

Stand  high  in  honour,  wealth,  or  wit ; 

All  others,  who  inferior  sit. 

Conceive  themselves  in  conscience  bound 

To  join,  and  drag  you  to  the  ground. 

Your  altitude  offends  the  eyes 

Of  those  who  want  the  power  to  rise. 


ON  CENSITRE.  f^ 

The  vorM,  a  willibg  slander  by, 
loclineg  to  aid  a  specious  lie : 
Alas  !  they  would  not  do  you  wrong; 
But  all  appearances  are  strong ! 

Tet  whence  proceeds  this  weight  we  lay 
Co  what  detracting  people  say  ? 
For  let  mankind  discharge  their  tongue^ 
In  renom,  till  they  burst  their  lungs, 
Their  utmost  malice  cannot  make 
Your  head,  or  tooth,  or  finger  ache ; 
Nor  spoil  your  shape,  distort  your  facf^ 
Or  put  one  feature  out  of  place ; 
Nor  will  you  find  your  fortune  sink 
By  what  they  speak  or  what  they  think ; 
Nor  can  ten  hundred"  thousand  lies 
.Make  you  less  virtuous,  leamM,  or  wise. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  baiilk 
Their  malice,  is — to  let  them  talk. 


THE  FURNITURE  OF  A  WOMAN'S  MINI>. 

1727. 

A  SET  of  phrases  learn'd  by  rote  ,- 
A  passion  for  a  scarlet  coat ; 
When  at  a  play,  to  laugh  or  cry, 
Yet  cannot  tell  the  reason  why ; 
Never  to  hold  her  tongue  a  minute, 
While  all  she  prates  has  nothing  in  it ; 
Whole  hours  can  with  a  coxcomb  sit. 
And  take  his  nonsense  all  for  wit ; 
Her  learning  mounts  to  read  a  song, 
But  half  the  words  pronouncing  wrong ; 
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Has  eveiy  repartee  ia  st<»e 
She  spoke  ten  thousand  times  b^rej 
Can  ready  compliments  supply 
On  all  occasions,  cut  and  dry ; 
Suidi  hatred  to  a  pai'son's  gowD) 
The  sight  wiD  put  her  in  a  swoea; 
For  conversation  well  endued, 
She  calls  it  witty  to  be  rude ; 
And,  placug  raillery  in  railing, 
HVlll  tell  aloud  your  greatest  failiog ; 
Kor  make  a  scruple  to  expose 
*ioar  bandy  leg,  car  crooked  nose ; 
Can  at  her  mcmiing  tea  run  o'er 
The  scandal  of  the  day  before  $ 
Improving  hourly  in  her  skilly 
To  cheat  and  wrangle  at  quadrille. 

In  choosing  lace,  a  critic  nice^ 
Knows  to  a  groat  the  lowest  price ; 
Can  in  her  female  clubs  dispute. 
What  linen  best  the  silk  will  suit. 
What  colours  each  complexion  match, 
And  where  with  art  to  place  a  patch. 

If  chance  a  mouse  creeps  in  her  sight. 
Can  finely  counterfeit  a  fright ; 
So  sweetly  screams,  if  it  comes  near  her, 
She  ravishes  all  hearts  to  hear  her. 
Can  dexterously  her  husband  tease. 
By  taking  fits  whene'er  she  please ; 
By  frequent  practice  learns  the  trick 
At  proper  seasons  to  be  sick ; 
Thinks  nothing  gives  one  air  so  pvetty^ 
At  once  creating  love  and  pi^; 
If  Molly  happens  to  be  careless^ 
And  butneglects  to  wann  her  bairlace^ 


CLEVER  TOM  CLINCH.  W. 

She  gets  a  cold  as  sure  as  death, 

And  vows  she  scarce  can  fetch  her  breath ; 

Admires  how  modest  women  can 

Be  so  robustious,  like  a  man. 

Iq  partj,  furious  to  her  power } 
A  bitter  whig,  or  iory  sour ; 
Her  aigumeots  directly  tend 
Against  the  side  she  would  defend  ; 
Will  prove  herself  a  tory  plain. 
From  principles  the  whiga  maintain ; 
And,  to  defend  the  whiggish  cause. 
Her  topics  from  the  tones  draws. 

O  yes !  if  any  man  can  find 
More  virtues  in  a  woman's  mind, 
liet  them  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Harding  $^ 
She'll  pay  the  charges  to  a  farthing  % 
Take  notice,  she  has  my  commissioD 
To  add  them  in  the  next  edition ; 
They  may  outsell  a  better  thing  : 
So»  halloo,  boys ;  God  save  the  king ! 


CLEVER  TOM  CLmCU 

GOING  TO   BK  HAKGEO.      1727. 

As  clever  Tom  Clinch,  while  the  rabble  was  bawHpg, 
Rode  stately  through  Holbom  to  die  in  his  calling, 
He  stopt  at  the  George  for  a  bottle  of  sack. 
And  promised  to  pay  for  it  when  he  came  badu 
HIb  waistcoat,  and  stockings,  and  breeehes,  w^re  white ; 
His  cap  had  a  new  cherry  riband  to  ty^ 

*  Widow  of  JiAm  Uardiog,  the  Drapier*8  printer.    F. 
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The  maids  to  the  doors  and  the  balcodies  ran, 
And  said,  *'  Lack  a-daj !  he's  a  proper  young  man  !^' 
But,  as  from  the  windows  the  ladies  he  spi'd, 
Like  a  beau  in  the  box,  he  bow'd  low  on  each  side ; 
And,  when  his  last  speech  the  loud  hawkers  did  cry, 
He  swore  from  his  cart,  ''  It  was  all  a  daron'd  lye !.'' 
The  hangman  for  pardon  fell  down  on  his  knee ; 
Tom  gave  him  a  kick  in  the  guts  for  his  fee  : 
Then  said,  I  must  speak  to  the  people  a  little ; 
But  I'll  see  you  all  damn'd  before  I  will  whittle.* 
My  honest  friend  Wiidf  (may  he  long  hold  his  plac^) 
He  lengthened  my  life  with  a  whole  year  of  grace. 
Take  courage,  dear  comrades,  and  be  not  afraid, 
Kor  slip  this  occasion <o  follow  your  trade; 
My  conscience  is  clear,  and  my  spirits  are  calm, 
And  thus  I  go  off  without  prayer-book  or  psalm ; 
Then  follow  the  practice  of  clever  Tom  Clinch, 
Who  hung  like  a  hero,  and  never  would  flinch. 


DR.  SWIFT  TO  MR-  POPEj 

W^ILE   HE  WAS  WRITING   THE  DUNCIAD.      1727. 

PoFB  has  the  talent  well  to  speak. 

But  not  to  reach  the  ear; 
His  loudest  voice  is  low  and  weak. 

The  Dean  too  deaf  to  bear. 


*  A  cant  word  for  confefring  at  the  {aUowi .    F. 
fThe  noted  thief«atcher,  under-keeper  of  Ifew(pite,  who  was 
hanged  for  recdviuitoIeDgoodi.   F. 
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A  while  thej  on  each  other  kx^ 

Then  different  studies  choose ; 
The  Dean  sits  plodding  on  a  book ; 

Pope  walks,  and  courts  the  Muse. 

Nov  backs  of  letters,  though  designed 

For  those  who  more  will  need  'em, 
Are  fill'd  with  hints,  and  interlined, 

Himself  can  hardly  read  'em. 

Each  atom  by  sqqi^  other  stnusk 

All  turns  and  motions  tries : 
Till,  in  a  lump  together  stuck^ 

Behold  a  poem  rise  : 

Tet  to  the  Dean  hisdiare  allot; 

He  claims  it  by  a  canon ; 
That  without  which  a  thing  is  not,        ^ 

Is,  causa  sine  qud  nan. 

Thus,  Pope,  in  vain  you  boast  your  wit  ; 

For,  had  our  deaf  divine 
Been  for  your  conversation  fit, 

You  had  not  writ  a  line» 

Of  Sherlock^  thus,  for  preaching  fam'd^ 

The  sexton  reason'd  well ; 
And  justly  half  the  merit  claim'd,. 

Because  he  rang  the  bell: 

»  The  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  fethcr  to  the  buhop.   H» 


(C«) 


A  LOVE  POEM" 

VKOM  A  PBYBICIAN  TO  HIS   MISTIJE/B. 
WSItTSN  AT  LCHDOSt 

fiir  poets  we  are  well  assurM 
That  love,  alas !  can  ne^er  be  cuirM  ^ 
A  complicated  heap  of  illi» 
Despising  boluses  and  piUs* 
Ah !  Chloe,  this  I  find  is  true, 
Since  first  I  gave  my  heart  to  j'ou. 
19'ow,  by  your  cruelty  hard  bound, 
I  strain  my  guts»  my  colon  wound. 
Ifow  jealousy,  my  grumbling  tripes 
Assaults  with  gratings  grinding  grip^ 
When  pity  in  those  ^es  I  view, 
My  bowels  wambling  make  me  spew* 
When  I  an  amorous  kiss  designed, 
I  belch'd  a  hurricane  of  wind. 
Once  you  a  gentle  sigh  let  fall ; 
Bemember  how  I  aick'd  it  all : 
What  colick  pangs  from  thence  I  felt. 
Had  you  but  known,  your  heart  would  melt^ 
Like  ruffling  winds  in  caveras  pent, 
Till  Nature  pointed  out  a  vent. 
How  have  you  tofn  my  heart  to  piecei 
With  maggots,  humours,  and  caprices! 
By  which  I  got  the  hemorrhoids ; 
And  loathsome  worms  my  anus  voids. 
*  Whene'er  I  hear  a  rival  nam'd, 
I  feel  my  body  all  inflam'd ; 


TO  DEAN  SWIFT.  «« 

WBch,  bieakiDg  out  in  boils  and  Uaoes, 
With  jdlow  filth  mj  linen  stains ; 
Or,  parch'd  with  unextingulsh'd  tfaln^ 
Smallbeer  I  goszle  till  I  burst ; 
And  Aen  I  drag  a  bloated  anrpuSj 
SwettM  with  a  dropsy,  like  a  poipoise ; 
When,  if  I  cannot  purge  or  stale, 
I  must  be  tapp'd  to  fill  a  pidl. 


TO  DEAN  SWIFT- 

Wr  SIR  AETHVR  ACHBSOW.      It28. 

Good  cause  have  I  to  nng  and  vapour, 

For  I  am  landlord  to  the  Drapier : 

He,  that  of  every  ear's  the  chamer, 

Now  condescends  to  be  my  fanner. 

And  grace  my  villa  with  his  strains ; 

Inves  such  a  bard  on  British  plains  ? 

No ;  not  in  all  the  British  court ; 

For  none  but  witlings  there  resort. 

Whose  names  and  works  (though  dead)  are  made 

Immortal  by  the  Dundad ; 

And,  sure  as  monument  of  brass, 

Their  fame  to  future  time  shall  pass ; 

How,  with  a  weakly  warbling  tongue. 

Of  brazen  knight  they  vainly  sung : 

A  subject  for  their  genius  fit ; 

He  dares  defy  both  sense  and  wit. 

What  dares  he  not?   He  can,  we  know  ii^ 

A  laureat  make  that  is  no  poet; 

A  judge,  without  the  least  pretence 

To  common  law,  or  common  sense  i 


is  SWIFT'S  POEMS. 

Where  on  the  summit  Fortune  stands, 
A  crown  and  sceptre  in  her  hands ; 
Beneath  a  chasm  as  deep  as  Hell, 
Where  many  a  bold  adventurer  felL 
Deare  in  rapture  gaz'd  a  while, 
And  saw  the  treacherous  goddess  smile; 
But,  as  he  climb'd  to  grasp  the  crown, 
She  knocked  him  with  the  sceptre  down ! 
He  tumbled  in  the  gulf  profound ; 
There  doom'd  to  whirl  an  endless  round. 
Possession's  load  was  grown  so^  great. 
He  sunk  beneath  the  cumbrous  weight : 
And,  as  he  now  expiring  lay. 
Flocks  every  ominous  bird  of  prey; 
The  raven,  vulture,  owl,  and  kite. 
At  once  upon  his  carca^  ^ij^ht, 
And  strip  his  hide,  and  pick  his  bpnes, 
Regardless  of  his  dying  groans. 


ON  CENSURE.    1727. 

YE  wise,  instruct  me  to  endure 

An  evil,  which  admits  no  cure ; 

Or,  how  this  evil  can  be  bom, 

Which  breeds  at  once  both  hate  and  scorn. 

Bare  innocence  is  no  support, 

When  you  are  try'd  in  Scandal's  court 

Stand  high  in  honour,  wealth,  or  wit ; 

All  others,  who  inferior  sit. 

Conceive  themselves  in  conscience  bound 

To  join,  and  drag  you  to  the  ground. 

Your  altitude  offends  the  eyes 

Of  those  wbo  want  the  power  to  rfae. 


ON  CENSURE.  * 

The  world,  a  willing  stander  b^, 
Incliiies  to  aid  a  specious  lie : 
Alas  !  they  would  not  do  you  wrong ; 
But  all  appearances  are  strong ! 

Tet  whence  proceeds  this  weight  we  lay 
On  what  detracting  people  say  ? 
For  let  mankind  discharge  their  tongue^ 
In  venom,  till  they  burst  their  lungs. 
Their  utmost  malice  cannot  make 
Tour  head,  or  tooth,  or  finger  ache ; 
Nor  spoil  your  shape,  distort  your  (bc^ 
Or  put  one  feature  out  of  place ; 
Nor  will  you  find  your  fortune  nnk 
By  what  they  speak  or  what  they  think ; 
Nor  can  ten  hundred"  thousand  lies 
Make  you  less  Tirtuous,  leam'd,  or  wise. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  baulk 
Their  malice,  is — to  let  Uiem  talk. 
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A  SET  of  phrases  leam'd  by  rote ; 
A  passion  for  a  scarlet  coat ; 
When  at  a  play,  to  laugh  or  cry, 
Tet  cannot  tell  the  reason  why ; 
Never  to  hold  her  tongue  a  minute. 
While  all  she  prates  has  nothing  in  it ; 
Whole  hours  can  with  a  coxcomb  sit, 
And  take  his  nonsense  all  for  wit ; 
Her  learning  mounts  to  read  a  song. 
But  half  the  words  pronouncing  wrong  ; 
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Has  ereiy  repartee  io  store 
She  spoke  ten  thousand  times  before; 
Can  ready  compliments  supply 
On  all  occasions,  cut  and  dry ; 
Sudi  hatred  to  a  parson's  gown. 
The  sight  wiU  put  her  in  a  swooa; 
For  conversation  well  endued, 
She  calls  it  witty  to  be  rude ; 
And,  placing  raillery  in  raiting, 
IVill  tell  aloud  your  greatest  failing ; 
Nor  make  a  scruple  to  expose 
^four  bandy  leg,  csr  crooked  nose ; 
Can  at  her  morning  tea  run  o^er 
The  scandal  of  the  day  before ; 
Improving  hourly  in  her  skill, 
To  cheat  and  wrangle  at  quadrille. 

In  choosing  lace,  a  critic  nice^ 
Knows  to  a  groat  the  lowest  price ; 
Can  in  her  female  clubs  dispute, 
What  linen  best  the  silk  will  suit, 
What  colours  each  complexion  match, 
And  where  with  art  to  place  a  patch. 

If  chance  a  mouse  creeps  in  her  sight. 
Can  finely  counterfeit  a  fright ; 
So  sweetly  screams,  if  it  comes  near  her, 
She  ravishes  all  hearts  to  hear  her. 
Can  dexterously  her  husband  tease, 
By  taking  fits  whene'er  she  please ; 
By  frequent  practice  learns  the  trick 
At  proper  seasons  to  be  sick ; 
Thinks  nothing  gives  one  air  so  pretty^ 
At  once  creating  love  and  pi^; 
If  Molly  happens  to  be  careless^ 
And  btttoeglects  to  warm  her  bairlac^ 


wr^^^^^^ 
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She  gets  a  cold  as  sure  as  death, 

And  vows  she  scarce  can  fetch  her  breath ; 

Admires  how  modest  women  can 

Be  so  robustious,  like  a  man. 

In  party,  furious  to  her  power  j 
A  bitter  whig,  or  tory  sour ; 
Her  aigumeots  directly  tend 
Against  the  side  she  would  defend  ; 
Will  prove  herself  a  tory  plain, 
Ffom  principles  the  whigs  maintain ; 
And,  to  defend  the  wliiggish  cause. 
Her  topics  from  the  tmes  draws. 

O  yes  I  if  any  man  can  find 
More  virtues  in  a  woman's  mind, 
Xiet  them  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Harding  ;* 
She'll  pay  the  charges  to  a  farthing  % 
Take  notice,  she  has  my  commissiOD 
To  add  them  in  the  next  edition ; 
They  may  outsell  a  better  thing  : 
Sojk  halloo,  boys ;  God  save  the  king ! 


CLEVER  TOM  CLINCH 

GOING  TO   BE  HANGSO,      1727. 

As  clever  Tom  Clinch,  while  the  rabble  was  bawUng, 
Rode  stately  through  Holbom  to  die  in  his  calling, 
He  stopt  at  the  George  for  a  bottle  of  sack. 
And  promised  to  pay  for  it  when  he  came  back« 
His  waistcoat,  and  stockings,  and  breeehes,  were  white ; 
His  cap  had  a  new  cherry  riband  to  ty^ 

*  Widow  of  John  Uardiiig)  the  Drapier*8  printer.    F. 
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The  maids  to  the  doors  and  the  balconies  ran, 
And  said,  *'  Lack  a-daj !  he's  a  proper  young  man  !^' 
But,  as  from  the  windows  the  ladies  he  spi'd, 
Like  a  beau  in  the  box,  he  bow'd  low  on  each  side ; 
And,  when  his  last  speech  the  loud  hawkers  did  cry, 
He  swore  from  his  cart,  "  It  was  all  a  daron'd  lye !.'' 
The  hangman  for  pardon  fell  down  on  his  knee ; 
Tom  gave  him  a  kick  in  the  guts  for  his  fee  : 
Then  said,  I  must  speak  to  the  people  a  little ; 
But  I'll  see  you  all  damn'd  before  I  will  whittle.* 
My  honest  friend  Wiidf  (may  he  long  hold  his  plac^) 
He  lengthen'd  my  life  with  a  whole  year  of  grace. 
Take  courage,  dear  comrades,  and  be  not  afraid, 
Kor  slip  this  occasion <o  follow  your  trade; 
My  conscience  is  clear,  and  my  spirits  are  calm, 
And  thus  I  go  off  without  prayer-book  or  psalm ; 
Then  follow  the  practice  of  clever  Tom  Clinch, 
Who  hung  like  a  hero,  and  never  would  flinch. 


DR.  SWIFT  TO  MR-  POPEj 

W^ILE   HE   WAS  WRITING   THE  DUNCIAD.      1727. 

PoFB  has  the  talent  well  to  speak, 

But  not  to  reach  the  ear; 
His  loudest  voice  is  low  and  weak, 

The  Dean  too  deaf  to  bear. 


*  A  cant  word  for  confesnog  at  the  {allowf .    F. 
f  The  noted  thief«atcher,  undeHceeper  of  Ifew(pite,  who  was 
hanged  for  receiviuitoIeDgoodi.   F. 
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A  while  they  on  each  other  look. 

Then  different  studies  choose ; 
The  Dean  sits  plodding  on  a  book ; 

Pope  iiralks,  and  courts  the  Muse. 

Now  backs  of  letters,  though  design'd 

For  those  who  m<Nre  will  need  'em. 
Are  fiU'd  with  hints,  and  interlin'd, 

Himself  can  hardly  read  'em. 

Each  atom  by  sqgi^  other  stnick 

All  turns  and  motions  tries : 
Till,  in  a  lump  together  stuck^ 

Behold  a  poem  rise  : 

Tet  to  the  Dean  histshare  allot; 

He  claims  it  by  a  canon ; 
That  without  which  a  thing  is  not,        ^ 

Is,  causa  sine  qitd  nan. 

Thus,  Pope,  in  vain  you  boast  your  wit  ; 

For,  had  our  deaf  divine 
Been  for  your  conversation  fit, 

You  had  not  writ  a  line. 

Of  Sherlock^  thus,  for  preaching  fam'd^ 

The  sexton  reason'd  well  $ 
And  justly  half  the  merit  claim'd;^ 

Because  he  rang  the  bell; 

•  The  dean  of  St  Paul's,  fether  to  the  bishop.    H» 


(M) 


A  LOVE  POEftf 

mOU  A  PHTBICIAN  TO  HIS   MISTI^^St), 
WSItTSR  AT  LOnDOSt 

fiir  poets  we  are  well  assured 

That  love,  alas !  can  ne^er  be  cuirM  ^ 

A  complicated  heap  of  illi» 

Despising  tK>luses  and  piUs* 

Ah !  Chloe,  this  I  find  is  true, 

Since  first  I  gave  my  heart  to  jou. 

19'ow,  by  your  cruelty  hard  bound, 

I  strain  my  guts,  my  colon  wound. 

Ifow  jealousy,  my  grumbling  tripes 

Assaults  with  grating,  grinding  grip^ 

When  pity  in  those  ^es  I  view, 

My  bowels  wambling  make  me  spew. 

When  I  an  amorous  kiss  d^ign'd, 

I  belch'd  a  hurricane  of  wind. 

Once  you  a  gentle  sigh  let  fall ; 

Bemember  how  I  suck'd  it  all : 

What  colick  pangs  from  thence  I  felt. 

Had  you  but  known,  your  heart  would  melt^ 

Like  ruffling  winds  in  caverns  pent, 

Till  Nature  pointed  out  a  vent. 

How  have  you  tofn  my  heart  to  pieces 

Witli  maggots,  humours,  and  caprices! 

By  which  I  got  the  hemorrhoids ; 

And  loathsome  worms  my  anus  voids. 

Whene'er  I  hear  a  rival  nam'd, 

I  feel  my  body  all  inflam'd ; 
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W6kh,  breaking  out  in  boils  andUaoes, 
With  jdlow  filth  mj  linen  stains ; 
Or»  parch'd  with  unextingiili^M  tfain^ 
Smallbeer  I  gnszle  till  I  burst ; 
And  Aen  I  drag  a  bloated  cwpuSj 
SwettM  with  a  dropsy,  IH^e  a  porpoise ; 
When,  if  I  cannot  purge  or  stale, 
I  must  be  tapp'd  to  fill  a  pail. 


TO  DEAN  SWIFT- 

Y7  SIR  AETHVR  ACHBSOW.      1728. 

Good  cause  have  I  to  nng  and  vapour, 

for  I  am  landlord  to  the  Drapier : 

He,  that  of  every  ear's  the  chamer. 

Now  condescends  to  be  my  farmer. 

And  grace  my  villa  with  his  strains ; 

Inves  such  a  bard  on  British  plains  ? 

No ;  not  in  all  the  British  court ; 

For  none  but  witlings  there  resort. 

Whose  names  and  works  (though  dead)  are  made 

Immortal  by  the  Dunciad ; 

And,  sure  as  monument  of  brass, 

Their  fame  to  future  time  shall  pass ; 

How,  with  a  weakly  warbling  tongue, 

Of  brazen  knight  they  vainly  sung : 

A  subject  for  their  genius  fit ; 

He  dares  defy  both  sense  and  wit. 

What  dares  he  not?   He  can,  we  know  ii^ 

A  laureat  make  that  is  no  poet; 

A  judge,  without  the  least  pretence 

To  common  law,  or  common  sense  \ 
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A  bishop  that  is  no  diviae ; 
And  coxcombs  in  red  ribbons  shine : 
Nay,  he  can  make,  what's  greater  far, 
A  middle  state  'twixt  peace  and  war; 
And  say,  there  shall,  for  years  together, 
Be  peace  and  war,  and  both,  and  neither. 
Happy,  O  Market-hill !  at  least, 
That  court  and  courtiers  have  no  taste : 
Yqu  never  else  had  known  the  Dean, 
But  as  of  old,  obscurely  lain ; 
All  things  gone  on  the  same  dull  track. 
And  DrapierVhilP  been  still  Drumlack ; 
But  now  your  name  with  Penshurst  vies, 
And  wing'd  with  fame  shall  reach  the  skies. 


DEAN  SWIFT  AT  SIR  ARTHUR  ACHESON'S, 

IN  THE  NORTH   OF   IRELAND. 

The  Dean  would  visit  Market-hiU, 

Our  invitation  was  but  slight ; 
I  said—"  Why  let  him,  if  he  will :" 

And  so  I  bade  Sir  Arthur  write. 

His  manners  would  not  let  him  wait, 
Lest  we  should  think  ourselves  neglected 

And  so  we  saw  him  at  our  gate 

Three  days  before  he  was  expected. 

*  The  Dean  gave  this  name  to  a  farm  called  Drumlack,  which  be 
rented  of  Sir  Arthur  Acheeoo,  whoge  ae^tlzy  between  that  and  Mar- 
ket-hill ;  and  intended  to  build  a  houfe  open  it,  but  afterwarc^  chans^ 
his  mifld.    F. 
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After  a  weeft^  a  month,  a  quarter. 

And  day  succeeding  after  day, 
Says  not  a  word  of  his  departure, 

Though  not  a  soul  would  have  him  stay. 

IVesidd  enough  to  make  him  blush, 

Methinks,  or  else  the  Devil's  in't; 
But  he  cares  not  for  it  a  rush, 

Nor  for  my  life  will  take  the  hint. 

But  you,  my  dear,  may  let  him  know» 

In  civO  language,  if  he  stays, 
How  deep  and  foul  the  roads  may  grow, 

And  that  he  may  command  the  chaise. 

Or  you  may  say — **  My  wife  intends, 
Though  I  should  be  exceeding  proud, 

This  winter  to  invite  some  friends. 
And,  sir,  I  know,  you  hate  a  crowd." 

Or,  "  Mt.  Dean — I  should  with  joy 

Beg  you  woidd  here  continue  still. 
But  we  must  go  to  Aghnecloy  ;^ 

Or,  Mr.  Moore  will  take  it  ilL" 

The  house  accounts  are  daily  rising; 

So  much  his  stay  doth  swell  the  bills; 
My  dearest  life,  it  is  surprising, 

How  much  he  eats,  how  much  be  swills. 

Hu  brace  of  puppies  how  they  stuff ! 

And  they  must  have  three  meals  a  day. 
Yet  never  think  they  get  enough ; 

His  horses  too  eat  all  our  hay. 

TJie  Beat  of  Acheaon  Mo«re,  ^q.  in  tlie ^county  or  TyjroDe.    F. 
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O !  if  I  could,  how  I  nrould  maul 
His  tallow  fece  and  waioscot  pistws, 

BBs  beetle  brows,  and  ejes  of  wall, 
And  make  him  soon  give  up  the  cause  f 

Ofust  I  be  eyeiy  moment  chid 
With  *^^^nnebania^  Snipe^  and  Lean  ? 

O  !  that  I  could  but  once  be  rid 
Of  this  insulting  tyrant  Dean ! 


ON  A  VERT  OMJ  GLASS  AT  MAEKET-HILL* 

Frail  glass  !  thou  bear'st  Uiat  name  as  well  as  I ; 
Though  none  can  tell,  which  of  us  firsl  shall  die. 


ANSWERID  EXTEMPORE  BY  DR.  SWIFT. 

Me  only  chance  can  kill;  tliou,  frailer  creature, 
Maj'st  die,  like  me,  by  chance;  but  must  by  nature. 


ON  CUTTING  DOWN  THE  OLD  THORN 

AT  MARKET-HILL. 

At  Market-Hill,  as  well  appears. 

By  chronicle  of  ancient  date. 
There  stood  for  maoy  hundred  yean 

A  spacious  thorn  before  the  gate. 

^  The  Dean  aied  to  caU  Ladjr  Acbeicm  by  ^oie  ttamei.   P, 


IP^ 
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Hither  came  evtrj  villafe  maid, 
>kDd  OD  the  boi^  her  gRrland  himf ; 

And  here,  beneath  the  gpreadiog  shade, 
Seciue  from  satfTB  sate  and  snng. 

Sir  Archibald,^  that  TaloroiH  knight, 

The  lord  of  all  the  froitftil  plain, 
Would  come  and  listen  with  delight ; 

FsT  he  was  fond  of  nural  strain. 

(Sir  Archibald,  whose  favourite  name 

Shall  stand  for  ages  on  record, 
By  Scottish  bards  of  highest  fame. 

Wise  Hawthomden  and  Stirimg'8lord.t) 

But  time  with  iron  teeth,  I  ween. 
Has  cankerM  all  its  branches  round; 

No  fruit  or  blossom  to  be  seen, 
Ita  head  reclining  toward  the  ground. 

This  aged,  sickly,  sapless  thorn. 
Which  amst,  alas  !  uo  longer  stand, 

Behold  the  cruel  Dean  in  scorn 
Cuts  down  with  sacrilq^ous  hand. 

Dame  Nature,  wlien  she  saw  the  blow. 

Astonish'd,  gave  a  dreadful  shriek ; 
And  mother  Tellus  trembled  so, 

She  scarce  recover'd  in  a  week. 


•  Sir  Archibald  Acheaoa,  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland.    P. 

t  Dmramond  of  Hawthoraden,  and  Sir  William  Alexander  Earl  d 
Stirliog,  who  were  both  ftieoda  to  Sir  Archibald,  and  fimoui  for  titeir 
poetry.    F. 

▼OL.   XI.  D 
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The  Sylvan  poirers,  with  fear  perplex'd. 
In  prudence  and  compassion,  sent 

(For  none  could  tell  whose  turn  was  next) 
Sad  omens  of  the  dire  event 

The  magpie,  lighting  on  the  stock. 

Stood  chattering  with  incessant  din ; 
And  with  her  beak  gave  many  a  knock, 
I     To  rouze  and  warn  the  nymph  within. 

The  owl  foresaw,  in  pensive  mood. 
The  ruin  of  her  ancient  seat ; 

And  fled  in  haste,  with  all  her  brood. 
To  seek  a  more  secure  retreat. 

Last  trolled  forth  the  gentle  swine. 
To  ease  her  itch  against  the  stump. 

And  dismally  was  heard  to  whine. 
All  as  she  scrubbed  her  meazly  rump. 

The  nymph  who  dwells  in  every  tree, 
(If  all  be  true  that  poets  chant) 

Condemn^  by  Fate's  supreme  decree, 
Must  die  with  her  expiring  plant. 

Thus,  when  the  gentle  Sjpina  found 
The  thorn  committed  to  her  care, 

Received  its  last  and  deadly  wound. 
She  fled,  and  vanish'd  into  air. 

But  from  the  root  a  dismal  groan 
First  issuing  struck  the  murderer's  ears; 

And,  in  a  shriU  revengeful  tone, 
This  prophecy  be  trembling  bears; 
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"  Tbou  chief  contriver,  of  njfall,       k 

RelentleBS  Dean,  to  oiischief  born ; 
My  kindred  oft  thioe  hide  shall  gall, 

Thy  gown  and  cassock  oft  be  torn. 

And  thy  confederate  dame,  nrho  brags 

That  she  condemn'd  me  to  the  fire. 
Shall  rend  her  petticoats  to  rags, 

And  wound  her  legs  with  every  brier. 

Nor  thou,  Lord  Arthur,"^  shalt  escape ; 

To  thee  I  often  call'd  in  vain. 
Against  that  assassin  in  crape ; 

Yet  thou  could'st  tamely  see  me  slain; 

Nor,  when  I  felt  the  dreadful  blow. 

Or  chid  the  Dean,  or  pinch'd  thy  spouse ; 
Since  you  could  see  roe  treated  so 
•    (An  old  retainer  to  your  house :) 

May  that  fell  Dean,  by  whose  command 

Waaform'd  this  Machiavelian  plot, 
l^oi  leave  a  thistle  on  thy  land ; 

Then  who  will  own  thee  for  a  Scot  ? 

Pigs  and  fanatics,  cows  and  teagues. 

Through  all  my  empire  I  foresee, 
To  tear  thy  hedges,  join  in  leagues. 

Sworn  to  revenge  my  thorn  and  me. 

And  thou,  the  wretch  ordainM  by  fate, 

Neal  Gahagan,  Hibernian  clown. 
With  hatchet  blunter  than  thy  pate^ 

To  hack  my  hall  wM  limber  down; 

*  Sir  Arthnr  Achefon*   F. 
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When  thou,  saspended  bi^  in  air, 
Diest  OD  a  more  ignoble  tree, 

(For  thou  shaH  steal  thy  }aRdlord*8  mare,) 
Then,  bloody  caitif !   thiok  on  me." 


EPITAPH, 

IN  BERKELEF  CHURCHYARD,    GLOUCESTSRSHIRS. 

Here  lies  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  fool. 

Men  caird  him  Dicky  Pearce ; 
His  folly  servM  to  make  folks  laugh. 

When  -wit  aod  mirth  were  scarce. 

Poor  Dick,  alae !  is  dead  aad  gone, 

What  sigoifies  to  cry  ? 
Dickies  eoough  are  still  behind, 

To  laugh  at  by  and  by. 

BurieclJune  18,  1728,  aged 63; 


JHY    LADY'S^   LAMENTATION    AND  COM 
PLAINT  AGAINST  THE  DEAN. 

4 

JULY  23,  172E. 

Sure  never  A\A  man  aee  To  puiudi  myains^ 

A  wretch  like  poor  Nancy,  Sir  Arthur  b^;in8, 

So  teasM  day  sod  n^t  And  givei  me  a  wipe 

By  a  Dean  Md  a  Knight.  With  Skinny  and  Snipe  r 

F. 


MT  LADY^  LAMENTATION. 
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HkMltoe  Bpkiiii^ 
Hallotifig  the  dean. 
The  Detn  nevfuvko^ 
WiMB  Ik  opttk  Ms  chopt ; 
I'm  quite  ovemui 
With  rebin  and  pun. 

Bieftne  Ik  came  here, 
So  ^Nnge  for  good  cheer, 
I  sale  viOi  deUgbt, 
From  moniiflig  till  night, 
With  two  bonj  Uiumbs 
Could  rub  my  old  gums, 
OrjKratchiDg  mj  nose. 
And  jQiggiag  mj  toes ; 
Bat  at  {uresent,  forsooth, 
I  must  not  rub  a  tooth. 
When  Biy  eibovra  he  sees 
Held  np  by  my  knees, 
Mj  azniB  like  two  props^ 
Supporting  my  chops, 
And  ju0t  as  I  handle  'em 
Mnikug  d  like  a  penda- 

hiai; 
He  trips  up  my  props, 
And  down  my  chin  drops, 
FtoB    «y   head   to   my 

heels, 
lAe    a    clock    without 

wheels ; 
I  sink  faalhe  spleea, 
A  useless  machine 

If  he  had  lus  will, 
I  should  neTer  sit  still : 
He  cMies  with  his  ^iiims, 


I  roust  move  my  limbs ; 
I  cflDQOt  be  sweet 
Without  vsiBg  my  feet ; 
To  lengthen  my  breath, 
He  tires  me  to  death. 
By  the  worst  of  all  squires 
Through    bogs  and  thro' 

brien, 
Wha^e    a  cow  woidd  be 

startled, 
I'm  in  spite  of  my  heai^ 

led; 
And,  say  what  I  will, 
Haul'd  up  ^very  hill; 
Till,  daggled  and  tatter'd 
My  spirits  quite  shatter'd^ 
I  return  home  at  night. 
And  fast,  out  of  spite : 
For  I'd  rather  be  dead. 
Than  it  e'er  ^ould  be  sai^ 
I  was  better  for  him, 
In  stomach  or  limb. 

But  now  to  my  diet ; 
No  eating  in  quiet, 
He's  still  finding  fault. 
Too  sour  <Hr  too  salt; 
The  wing  of  a  chick 
I  hardly  can  pick ; 
But  trash  without  meaaore. 
I  swallow  with  pleasure. 

Next  for  his  diyersion, 
He  rails  at  my  person : 
What  court  breeding   Bia 

is: 


n 
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He  takes  me  to  pieces : 
From  shoulder  to  flank 
Fm  leao  and  am  lank ; 
Mj  nose  long  and  thin, 
G>nw8  down  tomiy  chin; 
M7  chin  will  not  stay, 
But  meets  it  half  way ; 
My  fingers,  prolix, 
Are  ten  crooked  sticks : 
He  swears  my  el — ^bows 
.Are  two  iron  crows. 
Or  sharp  pointed  rocks, 
And  wear  out  my  smocks ; 
To  ^scape  them.  Sir  Ar- 
thur 
Is  forcM  to  lie  farther, 
Or  hiB  sides  they  would 

gore 
Like  the  tusk  of  a  boar. 
JN'ow,      changing      the 
scene, 
But  still  to  the  Dean : 
He  loves  to  be  bitter  at 
A  lady  illiterate ; 
If  he  sees  her  but  once, 

He'U  swear  she's  a  dunce ; 

't 
CslD  tell  by  her  looks 

A  hater  of  books ; 

Through  each  liue  of  her 

face 
Her  folly  can  trace ; 
Which  spoils  every  fea« 

ture 
Bestowed  her  by  nature ; 


But  sense  gives  a  giate 
To  the  homeliest  face : 
Wise  books  and  reflection 
Will  mend  the  complex- 
ion: 
(A  civil  divine ! 
I  suppose,  meaning  mine !) 
No  lady  who  wants  them. 
Can  ever  be  handsome. 

I  guess  weU  enough   \ 
What    he  means  by  this 

stuff: 
He  haws  and  he  hums^ 
At  last  out  it  comes : 
What,  madam  ?  No  walk- 
ing. 
No  reading,  nor  talking? 

You're  now  in  your  prim^ 
Make  use  of  your  time. 
Consider,  before 
You  come  to  threescore, 
How  the  hussies  will  fleer 
Where'er  you  appear ; 
«'  That  silly  old  puss 
Would  fain  be  like  us : 
What  a  figure  she  made 
In  her  tamishM  brocade  !*' 
And    then    he    grows 
mild: 
Com^  be  a  good  diild : 
If  you  «re  ioclin'd 
To  polish  your  mind. 
Be  ador'dby  the  mea 
Till  threescore  and  teii» 


MY  LADY'S  LAMENTATION. 
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AekI  luU  with  the  spleea 
The  jades  iji  sixteen ; 
111  show  you  the  way : 
Read  six  hours  a  day. 
The  wits  will  frequent  ye, 
And  think  you  but  twenty. 

Thus  was  I  drawn  in ; 
Fofgive  me  my  sin. 
At  breakfast  he'll  ask 
iVn  account  of  my  task. 
Put  a  word  out  of  joint, 
Or  miss  but  a  point, 
He  rages  and  frets, 
His  manners  forgets ; 
And,  as  1  am  serious, 
Is  very  imperious. 
If  o  book  for  delight 
Moat  cone  in  my  sight ; 
But,  instead  of  new  plays. 
Dull  Bacon's  Essays, 
And  pore  every  day  on 
That  nasty  Pantheon. 
If  I  be  not  a  drudge. 
Let  all  the  world  judge. 
'Twere  better  be  blind, 
Than  thus  be  confin'd. 

But,  while  in  an  ill  tone, 
I  murder  poor  Milton, 
The  Dean,  you  will  swear. 
Is  at  study  or  prayer. 
He^s  all  the  day  saunter- 

With     labourers    banter- 
ing> 


Among  his  colleagues, 
A  parcel  of  Teagues, 
Whom  he  brings  in  among 

us 
And  bribes  with  munduo- 

gus; 
Hail,  fellow,  well  met. 
All  dirty  and  wet : 
Find  out,  if  you  can, 
Who's  master,  who's  man ; 
Who  makes  the  best  figure, 
The  Dean  or  the  digger ; 
And  which  is  the  best 
At  cracking  a  jest. 
How  proudly  he  talks 
Of  zigzags  and  walks ; ' 
And  all  the  day  raves 
Of  cradles  and  caves; 
And  boasts  of  his  feat?. 
His  grottoes  and  seats ; 
Shows  all  his  gewgaws, 
And  gapes  for  applause ; 
A  fine  occupation 
For  one  in  his  station ! 
A  hole  where  a  rabbit 
Would  scorn  to  inhabit. 
Dug  out  in  an  hour ; 
He  calls  it  a  bower. 

But,  O !  how  we  laugh^ 
To  see  a  wild  calf 
Come,  driven  by  heat, 
And  foul  the  green  seat ; 
Or  run  helter-skelter 
To  bis  arbour  for  shelter. 


ft) 
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Where  all  goes  to  ruin 
The  deao  has  been  doiog : 
The  girls  of  the  Tillage 
€loroe  flocking  for  pillage, 
Putt  down  the  fioe  briers 
And  tlioms,  to  make  fires ; 
But  jet  are  so  kind 
To  leave  something   be- 
hind: 
So  more  need  be  said  on't, 
I  smell  when  I  tread  on't 
Dear  friend,  doctor  Jin- 

If  I  could  but  win  ye, 
Or  Walmsley  or  Whaley, 
To  come  hither  daily. 
Since  Fortune,  my  foe, 
Will  needs  have  it  «>» 
That  I  am^  by  her  frowni^ 
CoiMiemnM    to    black 
I^WBs; 


No  'squire  to  be  found 
The    neighbourhood 

round ; 
(For,  under  the  rose, 
I    would    rather    choose 

those) 

* 

If  your  wires  will  permit 

ye, 

Come  here  out  of  pity, 
To  ease  a  po<Hr  lady, 
And  beg  her  a  play  day* 
So  may  you  be  seen 
No  more  in  the  spleen !' 
May  Walmsley  give  wine 
Like  a  hearty  divine  2 
May  Wbaley  disgrace 
Dull  Daniel's  wbey-&ceJ 
And     may    your     three 

spouses 
Let    you  lie    at   friemk 

houses! 


A  PASTORAL  DIALOGUE.    n2M. 

J>BillfOT,  SBSBLUI. 

A  WMPU  and  a  swaJua,  Sheelah  and  Dermot  highi^ 
Who  wont  to  weed  the  court  of  Gosfard  knight  \^ 
While  each  with  stubbed  knife  remov'd  the  root% 
That  rais'd  betweeo  the  stones  their  daily  shoots ; 
As  at  4heir  work  they  sate  in  coouterview. 
With  mutual  beauty  sinit,  their  passion  grew« 


*  air  Arthur  AcheiOB.    F. 
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Siog,  heavenly  Muse,  id  sweetly-flowing  strain 
The  soft  endearments  of  the  nyinph  and  swain. 

DSRMOT. 

My  loye  td  Sheelah  is  more  fimdy  fixt, 
Than  strongest  weeds  that  giow  these  stones  betwixt : 
My  spud  these  nettles  from  the  stones  can  part; 
19*0  knife  so  keen  to  weed  thee  from  my  heart. 

SHEELAH. 

My  love  for  gentle  Dermot  faster  grows. 
Than  yon  tall  dock  that  rises  to  thy  nose. 
Cut  down  the  dock,  'twill  sprout  again ;  but  O  t 
Love  rooted  out,  again  will  never  grow. 

deraiot: 

No  more  that  brier  thy  tender  leg  shall  rake: 
(I  spare  the  thistles  for  Sir  Arthur's''^  sake) 
Sharp  are  the  stones;  take  thou  this  rushy  mat; 
The  hardest  bum  will  bmise  wHIi  sitting  squat. 

AHtELAH. 

Thy  breeches,  torn  behsnd,  isftand  gvping  wide ; 
This  petticoat  shril  sav<e  tfay  dear  baekrt^e ; 
Not  need  I  blush ;  although  you  feel  it  wet, 
Dermot,  I  vow,  'tis  nothing  else  but  sweat. 


At  an  old  stubbom  rsot  I  chaneM  to  tug. 
When  the  Desm  threw  me  tfiis  tobacco-plug : 
A  longer  ha'p'orthf  never  did  I  see ; 
This,  dearest  Sheelah,  thou  shalt  share  with  m^. 


•  Who  was  a  great  lover  of  Scotlanl    P. 
f  Halftyeanywortk.   F, 

»2 
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SHEELAH. 

In  at  the  pantry  door  this  morn  I  slipt. 
And  from  the  shelf  a  charming  crust  I  whipt ; 
Dennis*  was  out,  and  I  got  hither  safe; 
And  thou,  mj  dear,  shalt  haye  the  bigger  half. 

DERMOT. 

When  you  saw  Tady  at  long  bullets  play. 
You  sate  and  lousM  him  all  a  sunshine  day : 
How  could  you.  Sheelah,  listen  to  his  tales, 
Or  crack  such  Bee  as  his  between  your  nails  ? 

SHEELAH. 

When  you  with  Oonah  stood  behind  a  ditch, 
I  peep'd,  and  saw  you  kiss  the  dirty  bitch : 
Dermot,  how  could  you  touch  these  nasty  slute  ? 
I  almost  wish'd  this  spud  were  in  your  guta» 

dermot: 
If  Oonah  once  I  kissM,  forbear  to  chide ; 
Her  aunt's  my  gossip  by  my  father's  side : 
But,  if  I  ever  touch  her  lips  again. 
May  I  be  doom'd  for  life  to  weed  in  rain ! 

■HKBLAH. 

Dermot,  I  swear,  though  Tady's  locks  could  hojd 
Ten  thousand  lice,  and  eveiy  louse  was  gold; 
Him  on  my  lap  you  never  more  shall  sec;;    < 
Or  may  I  lose  my  weeding  knife — and  thee! 

DERMOT. 

O,  could  I  earn  for  thee,  my  loyely  lasi^ 
A  pa:r  of  broguesf  to  bear  thee  dry  to  mass  f 

•  fn  Artbor's  butkr.  F.       f  ShMi  with  flat  low  heeli.  F . 


THE  FIVE  LADIES.  «3 

Ikit  see,  where  Norah  with  the  bowIdb*  comes— 
Tbea  let  us  rise,  and  rest  our  weary  bums. 


ON   THE 

FIVE  LADIES  AT  SOT'S-HOLE,t 

WITH  TH£  DOCTOR)  AT  THEIR  HEAD. 

IV.  B.       THS   LADIES  TREATED  THE  DOCTOB. 

8BMT  AS  FBOM  AM  OFFICEB  tH  THE  ABMT.      1729. 

Fair  ladies,  niimber  five, 

Who,  in  your  merry  freaks, 
With  little  Tom  coDtriye 

To  feast  on  ale  aod  steaks; 

While  he  sits  by  a  griDDiog, 

To  see  you  safe  in  Sot's  hole, 
Set  up  with  greasy  linen. 

And  neither  mugs  nor  pots  whole ; 

Alas  !  I  never  thought, 

A  priest  would  please  your  palate ; 
Besides,  I'll  hold  a  groat, 

Hell  put  you  in^  a  ballad ; 

Where  I  shall  see  your  faces 

Op  paper  daub'd  so  foul. 
They'll  be  no  more  like  Graces, 

Than  Venus  like  an  owL 

s 

*  A  sort  of  flummeiy.    F. 

f  Ad  alehouse  io  Dublin  famooff  for  beef-sttaks.    F. 

X  Dr.  Thomai  Sheridan.    F. 
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And  wt  shall  ti^e  yoa  ratbeir 
To  be  a  midfi^t  pack 

Of  witches  met  together, 
With  Beelzebub  in  black. 

It  fills  my  heart  with  wo, 
To  tbiok,  &Lth  ladies  fine^ 

Should  be  reducM  so  low, 
To  treat  a  dull  divine. 

Be  by  a  parson  cheated ! 

Had  yon  been  cubuios  atagerv 
Tou  might  yourselves  be  treated 

By  captains  and  b^  B^jois. 

See  bow  corruption  grows, 
While  motbers,  daii|;btera^  auDt% 

Instead  c^  powder'd  beaux. 
From  pulpits  choose  gallants. 

If  we,  who  wear  our  wigs 
With  fantail  and  with  snak^ 

Are  bubbled  thus  by  prigs ; 
Z — ds!  who  would  be  a  rake  ? 

Had  I  a  heart  to  fight, 
I'd  knock  the  doctor  down ; 

Or  could  I  read  or  write, 
Egad  !  rd  weara  gown- 


Then  leave  him  to  his  birch  ;* 
And  at  the  Rose  on  Sunday;. 

The  parson  safe  at  church, 
1%  treat  you  with  burgundhy. 


<«6) 


THE  FIVE  LADIES  ANSWER  TO  THE 

BEAi;. 

Br  BR.  4HE&IOAN* 

WITH  THl  WIG  AND  WIKOB  AT  HIS  ni(^I). 

You  little  scribblikig  beau, 
What  demon  made  jou  ivrite  ? 

Because  to  -write  you  know 
As  much  as  jou  can  fight. 

For  compliment  so  scurvj, 

I  wish  we  had  you  here ; 
We'd  turn  you  topsyturvy 

Into  a  mug  of  beer. 

You  thought  to  make  a  farce  on 

The  man  and  place  we  chose  f 
We're  sure  a  single  parson 

Is  worth  a  hundred  beaux. 

And  you  would  make  tut  Tassafa^ 

Good  Mr.  Wig  and  Wings, 
To  silver  clodcs  and  tassels; 

You  would,  yon  Thing  of  Things  t 

Because  around  your  cane 

A  ring  of  diamonds  is  set; 
And  you,  in  some  by  laoe, 

Have  gain'd  a  pidtiy  grkelte 

Shall  we,  of  sense  reiin'd. 
Your  trifling  nonsense  beif|. 


^ 
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As  noisy  as  the  wind, 
As  empty  as  the  air  ? 

We  hate  your  empty  prattle ; 
^  And  vow  and  swear  'tis  true. 
There's  more  in  one  child's  rattle, 
Than  twenty  fops  like  you. 


THE  BEAU'S  REPLY 

TO    THE    FIVB    LADIES    ANSWER. 

Why,  how  now  dapper  black, 
I  smell  your  gown  and  cassock. 

As  strong  upon  your  back, 
As  Tisdal*  smells  of  a  sock. 

To  write  such  scurvy  stuff! 

Fine  ladies  never  do't  i 
I  know  you  well  enough,      * 

And  eke  your  cloven  foot 

Fine  ladies,  when  they  write^ 

Nor  scold,  nor  keep  a  splutter : 
Their  verses  give  delight. 

As  soft  and  sweet  as  butter. 

But  Satan  sever  saw 

Such  haggard  lines  as  these : 
They  sUck  athwart  nl^  raaw/ 

As  bad  as  Suffolk  ^S^ese.^ 

*  A  elergynmn  io  the  North  of  Ireland  who  had  made  propoiali 
of  marriage  to  Stella.    F. 


<  «^  ) 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  MODERN  LADY. 

m  A  LKTTEB   TO  A  PEB80N  OF  aVALITY.      1728. 

Sib,  Hwas  a  most  unfriendly  part 
In  you,  who  ought  to  know  my  heart, 
Are  well  acquainted  with  my  s&eal 
For  all  the  female  cojnmonweal — 
How  could  it  come  into  your  miod 
^o  pitch  on  me,  of  all  mankind. 
Against  the  sex  to  write  a  satire, 
And  brand  me  for  a  womanhater? 
On  me,  who  think  them  all  so  fair, 
They  rival  Yenus  to  a  hair ; 
Their  yirtues  nerer  ceasM  to  sing. 
Since  first  I  learn'd  to  tune  a  string  ? 
Methinks  I  hear  the  ladies  cry. 
Will  he  his  character  belie  ? 
Must  never  ouf  misfortunes  end  ? 
And  have  we  lost  our  only  friend? 
Ah,  lovely  nymphs !  remove  your  feai:^^ 
No  more  let  fall  those  precious  tears. 
Sooner  shall,  &c. 

[Here  several  verses  are  amUUdJ] 

The  hound  be  hunted  by  the  hare. 
Than  I  turn  rebel  to  the  fair. 

'Twas  you  engagM  me  first  to  write^ 
Then  gave  the  subject  out  of  spite :  , 

The  journal  of  a  modern  dame, 
Ifl^  by  my  promise,  what  you  claim. 


ft) 
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Where  all  goes  to  ruia 
The  deao  has  been  doing : 
The  girls  of  the  Tillage 
6oiDe  flocking  for  pillage, 
PuU4ovD  the  Roe  briers 
And  thorns,  to  m^ke  fires ; 
But  jet  are  so  kind 
To  leave  something    be- 
hind: 
Kg  more  need  be  said  on't, 
I  smell  when  I  tread  on't. 
Dear  friend,  doctor  Jin- 

If  I  could  but  win  je, 
Or  Walmslej  or  Whaley, 
To  come  hither  daily. 
Since  Fortune,  my  foe, 
Will  needs  have  it  so» 
That  I  am,  by  her  frowns 
Condemned    to    black 


No  'squire  to  be  found 
The     neighbourhood 

round ; 
(For,  under  the  rose, 
I    would    rather    choose 

those) 
If  your  wives  will  permit 

Come  here  out  of  pity. 
To  ease  a  poor  lady. 
And  beg  her  a  play  day. 
So  may  you  be  seen 
No  more  in  the  spleen ! 
May  Walmsley  give  wine 
Like  a  hearty  divine  I 
May  Whaley  disgrace 
Dull  Daniel's  whey-fiiceJ 
And     may    yoiar     three 

spouses 
Let    you   lie    at   frienda 

houses! 


A  PASTORAL  DIALOGUE.    172S. 

DSHMOT,  SIiBBL4.B. 

0 

A  VTMra  and  a  swain,  Sheelah  and  Dermot  lught^ 
Who  wont  to  weed  the  court  of  Gosfard  knight  -^ 
While  each  with  stubbed  knife  remov'd  the  root% 
That  rais'd  betwe^  the  stones  their  daily  shoots ; 
As  at  4faeir  work  they  sate  in  eooBterview, 
With  mutual  beauty  sroit,  their  passion  grew« 


^  Sir  Aitbor  Ach^toa.    F. 


A  PASTORAL  DIALOGUE.  il 

Siog,  heavenly  Muse,  in  sweetly-flowing  strain 
The  soft  endearments  of  the  oynph  and  swain. 

DSRMOT. 

My  love  to  Sheelah  is  more  finnly  fizt. 
Than  strongest  weeds  that  gi-ow  these  stones  betwixt : 
Mj  spud  these  nettles  from  the  stones  can  part; 
Ifo  knife  so  keen  to  weed  thee  from  mj  heart* 

SHEELAH. 

Mj  love  for  gentle  Dermot  faster  grows. 
Than  jon  tall  dock  that  rises  to  thy  nose. 
Gat  down  the  dock,  'twill  sprout  again ;  but  O  f 
Love  rooted  out,  again  will  oev»  grow. 

DERMOTw 

No  more  that  brier  thy  tender  leg  shall  rake^ 
(I  spare  the  thistles  for  Sir  Artkur's*  sake) 
Sharp  are  the  stones;  take  thou  this  rushy  mat; 
The  hardest  bum  will  bnuse  with  sitting  squat. 

flHIDBLAH. 

Thy  breeches,  torn  bdimd,  stand  gaping  wide; 
This  petticoat  ahril  sav^  thy  dear  baeksf^e; 
I^or  need  I  blush ;  although  you  feel  it  wet, 
Dermot,  I  vow,  'tis  nothing  else  but  sweat 


At  an  old  stubborn  raot  I  chencM  to  tug. 
When  the  Dean  threw  me  Uiis  tobacco-plug : 
A  longer  ha'p'orthf  never  did  I  see ; 
This,  dearest  Sheelah,  thou  shak  share  with  m^. 


*  Who  was  a  great  lover  of  SooUaod    F. 
t  Hal4)enii7worth.   F, 
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SHSELAU. 

Id  at  the  pantry  door  this  morn  I  slipt. 
And  from  the  shelf  a  charming  crust  I  whipt : 
Dennis*  was  out,  and  I  got  hither  safe; 
And  thou,  my  dear,  shall  have  the  bigger  half. 

DERMOT. 

When  you  saw  Tadj  at  long  bullets  play. 
You  sate  and  lousM  him  all  a  sunshine  day  : 
How  could  you.  Sheelah,  listen  to  his  tales. 
Or  crack  such  Hce  as  his  between  your  nails  ? 

SHEELAH. 

When  you  with  Oonah  stood  behind  a  ditch, 
I  peep'd,  and  saw  you  kiss  the  dirty  bitch : 
Dermot,  how  could  you  touch  these  nasty  sluti  ? 
I  almost  wish'd  this  spud  were  fai  your  gutik 

dermot: 
If  Oonah  once  I  kiss'd,  forbear  to  chide; 
Her  aunt's  my  gossip  by  my  father's  side : 
But,  if  I  eyer  touch  her  lips  again. 
May  I  be  doom'd  for  life  to  weed  in  rain ! 

SHKBLAR. 

Bermot,  I  swear,  though  Tady's  locks  could  hold 
Ten  thovsand  lice,  and  eveiy  louse  was  gold; 
Him  on  my  lap  you  never  more  shall  se^;    < 
Or  may  I  lose  my  weediqg  knife — and  thee  t 

DERMOT. 

O,  could  I  earn  (or  thee,  my  lovely  las^ 
A  pa  r  of  broguesf  to  bear  thee  diy  to  masti  f 

•  ^if  Artbor*!  bgtler.   F.       fShoei  with  flat  low  heeli.  F. 
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Sat  see,  where  TTorah  with  the  sowins*  comes—* 
Then  let  us  rise,  and  rest  our  weary  bums. 


ON   THE 

FIVE  LADIES  AT  SOT'S-HOLE,t 

WITH  TH£  DOCTOR^  AT  THEIR  H£AD. 

H*  B.       THE   LADIES  TREATED  THE  DOCTOB. 

SKKT   AS   FROM  AN   OFTICER  IN  THE  ABMT.      1729. 

Fair  ladies,  niimber  five, 

Who,  in  jour  merry  freaks, 
With  little  Tom  coDtrive 

To  feast  on  ale  and  steaks; 

While  he  sits  by  a  grinning, 

To  see  you  safe  in  Sot's  hole. 
Set  up  with  greasy  linen. 

And  neither  mugs  nor  pots  whole ; 

Alas  !  I  never  thought, 

A  priest  would  please  your  palate ; 
Besides,  I'll  hold  a  groat. 

Hell  put  you  in^  a  ballad ; 

Where  I  shall  see  your  faces 

Op  paper  daub'd  so  foul. 
They'll  be  no  more  like  Graces, 

Than  Venus  like  an  owl. 

•  A  sort  of  flummery.    P. 

f  An  alehouse  ia  Dublin  famous  for  beef-staeks.    F. 

X  Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan.    F. 
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And  we  shall  tskeyou  ratbeir 
To  be  a  midnight  pack 

Of  witches  met  together, 
With  Beelzebub  in  black. 

It  fills  my  heart  with  wo, 
To  think,  such  ladies  fioe 

Should  be  reduced  so  low, 
To  treat  a  dull  divine. 

Be  by  a  parson  cheated ! 

Had  you  been  cuauiqg;  stager^ 
You  might  yourselves  be  treated 

By  captains  and  by  in^rg. 

See  bow  corruption  grows, 
While  roothen,  daughters^  auot% 

Instead  of  powder'd  beaux. 
From  pulpits  choose  gallants. 

If  we,  who  wear  our  wigs 
With  fantail  and  with  snak^ 

Are  bubbled  thus  by  prigs ; 
Z — ds!  who  would  be  a  rake  ? 

Had  I  a  heart  to  fight, 
I'd  knock  the  doctor  down ; 

Or  could  I  read  or  write, 
Egad  !  I'd  wear  a  gown. 


Then  leave  him  to  his  Urch  ;* 
And  at  the  Rose  on  Sunday, 

The  parson  safe  at  church, 
II  treat  you  with  burgundy. 

*  Ifr.StoidMwafa 


<M) 


THE  FIVE  LADIES  ANSWER  TO  THE 

BEAl^. 

Br  BR,  HHE&IDAlf. 

WITH  THX  WIG  ARO  WHfOf  AT  HIS  nH^^. 

Tov  little  scribblitig  beau, 
What  demon  made  jou  write  ? 

Because  to  write  joa  know 
As  much  as  jou  can  fight. 

For  compliment  so  scurvj, 

I  wish  we  had  you  here ; 
We'd  turn  you  topsyturry 

Into  a  mug  of  beer. 

You  thought  to  make  a  farce  on 
The  man  and  place  we  chose ; 

We're  sure  a  single  parson 
Is  worth  a  hundred  beaux. 

And  you  would  make  us  yassab^ 

Good  Mr.  Wig  and  Wings, 
To  silver  clocks  and  tassels; 

Tou  would,  yoQ  Thing  of  Things  t 

Because  around  your  cane 

A  ring  of  diamonds  is  set; 
And  you,  in  some  by  lane, 

Have  gained  a  paltry  griselte 


/..' 


Shall  we,  of  sense  reiin'd, 
Your  trifling  nonsense  bettp^ 


^ 
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As  noiiy  as  the  wind. 
As  empty  as  the  air  ? 

We  hate  your  empty  prattle ; 
^  And  vow  and  swear  'tis  tnie, 
Theie^s  more  in  one  child^s  rattte, 
Than  twenty  fops  like  you. 


THE  BEAU'S  REPLY 

TO    THE    FIVB    LADIES    ANSWER. 

WuT,  how  now  dapper  black* 

I  smell  your  gown  and  cassock, 
As  strong  upon  your  back. 

As  Tisdal^  smells  of  a  sock. 

To  write  such  scurvy  stuff! 

Fine  ladies  never  do't ; 
I  know  you  well  enough,      * 

And  eke  your  cloven  foot 

Fine  ladies,  when  they  writer 

Nor  scold,  nor  keep  a  splutter : 
Their  verses  give  delight, 

As  soft  and  sweet  as  butter. 

But  Satan  sever  saw 

Such  haggard  Hues  as  these : 
They  stick  athwait  nl^maw/ 

As  bad  as  Suffolk  G^eek*^ 

"•  A  clergTmaD  in  the  North  of  Irclaiul  who  hsd  mtde  propotali 
of  marriage  to  Stella.    F. 


(  «^  ) 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  MODERN  LADY. 

IK  A  LITTER   TO  A  PKKSON  OF  aVALITT.      1728. 

Sni,  'twas  a  most  unfrieDdly  part 
In  you,  who  ought  to  know  my  heart. 
Are  well  acquainted  with  my  zeal 
For  all  the  female  copimonweal — 
How  could  it  come  into  your  mind 
^o  pitch  on  me,  of  all  mankind. 
Against  the  sex  to  write  a  satire, 
And  brand  me  for  a  womanhater? 
On  me,  who  think  them  all  so  fair, 
They  rival  Venus  to  a  hair ; 
Their  virtues  never  ceasM  to  sing. 
Since  first  I  learn'd  to  tune  a  string  ? 
Methinks  I  hear  the  ladies  cry. 
Will  he  his  character  belie  ? 
Must  never  ouf  misfortunes  end  ? 
And  have  we  lost  our  only  friend? 
Ah,  lovely  nymphs !  remove  your  feac9» 
No  more  let  fall  those  precious  tears. 
-Sooner  shall,  &c 

{Here  several  verses  are  omitted,'} 

The  hound  be  hunted  by  the  hare. 
Than  I  turn  rebel  to  the  fair. 

'Twas  you  engagM  me  first  to  writCi 
Then  gave  the  subject  out  of  spite : 
The  journal  cf  ^  modern  dame, 
Is^  by  my  promise,  what  you  claim, 
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My  word  is  past,  I  must  submit ; 
And  yet  perhaps  you  may  be  bit. 
I  but  transcribe ;  for  not  a  lioe 
Of  all  die  satire  shall  be  mine. 
Compeird  by  you  to  tag  in  rhymes- 
The  common  slanders  of  the  times, 
Of  modem  times,  the  guilt  is  yourq, 
And  me  my  innocence  secures. 
Unwilling  Muse,  b^n  thy  lay^ 
The  annals  of  a  female  d^y. 

By  nature  tumM  to  play  tb^  tA^e  well; 
(As  we  shall  show  you  in  the  sequel) 
The  modem  dame  is  wak'd  by  noon, 
(Some  authors  say  not  quite  so  soon) 
Because,  though  sore  against  her  will, 
She  sat  all  night  up  at  quadrille. 
She  stretches,  gapes,  unglues  her  eye% 
And  asks,  if  it  be  time  to  rise ; 
Of  headadi  and  the  spleen  complains ; 
And  then,  to  cool  her  heated  brains. 
Her  nightgown  and  her  slippers  brought  hei^ 
Takes  a  large  dram  of  citron  water. 
Then  to  her  glass;  and,  "  Betty,  pray 
Don't  I  look  frightfully  to-day  ? 
But  was  It  not  confounded  hai-ii  ? 
Well,  if  I  ever  touch  a  card !  * 
Four  matadores,  and  lose  codille  I 
Depend  upon*t,  I  never  will.' 
But  ran  to  Tom,  and  bid  him  ilz 
The  ladies  here  to  night  \>j  rix." 
^<  Madam,  the  goldsmith  waits  below  $' 
He  says,  his  business  is  to  know 
If  you'll  redeem  the  sDver  cup 
He  keeps  in  ptwu  ?''~"  First,  show  him  up.*' 
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^  Tour  dresriog^piBteheli  be  eoDteat 
To  take,  for  interest  cenl  per  cchI. 
And,  madam,  there's  ny  HAy  Spade 
Has  sent  this  letter  by  her  mid: 
"Well,  I  remember  what  she  wen^ 
And  has  she  sent  so  soon  to  dm  ? 
Here,  cany  down  these  ten  piiliileft 
M7  husband  left  to  pi^  for  coak : 
I  thank  my  stan^  they  alT  are  K^; 
And  I  may  have  reven^  to-ni^t." 
Now,  loitering  o^er  her  tea  and  creaiA^ 
She  enters  on  her  usual  theme ; 
Her  last  night's  ill  success  repeati. 
Calls  ladj  Spade  a  hundred  cheata: 
**  She  slipt  spadillo  in  her  breaati 

Then  thought  to  turn  it  t»a  jest: 

There's  Mrs.  Cut  and  she  oombiBC^ 

And  to  each  other  give  the  sign." 

Through  eveiy  game  puraues  hertal^ 

Like  hunters  o'er  their  eveini^  ale. 
Now  to  auoth^  scene  give  (dace : 

Enter  the  folks  with  silk  aad  lace: 

Fresh  matter  for  a  worid  of  cbal, 

Right  Indian  this,  right  MechMn  diat; 

^^  Observe  this  pattern;  there^s  a  stuff; 

I  can  have  customers  enough. 

Dear  madam,  jon  are  grown  «#  haitl"    - 

This  lace  is  worth  twdve  pounds  a  yaid : 

Madam,  if  theie  be  trsth  in  man, 

I  never  sold  so  i^ieap  a  fan."^ 
This  business  of  importance  o'er. 

And  madam  almost  dress'd  by  four; 

The  footman,  in  his  nsaal  phrase, 

Comes  up  with,  '^  Mudan,  diuBer  Btt^^ 
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She  answers,  in  her  usaal  style, 
"  The  cook  must  keep  it  back  a  while  : 
I  never  can  4iave  time  to  dress, 
No  woman  breathing  takes  up  less ; 
I'm  hurried  so,  it  makes  me  sick ; 
I  wkh  the  dinner  at  Old  Nick." 
At  table  now  she  acts  her  part. 
Has  all  the  dinner  cant  by  heart : 
**I  thought  we  were  to  dine  al  >ne, 
Mj  dear  ^  for  sure,  if  I  had  known 
This  company  would  come  to-daj — 
But  really  'tis  my  spouse's  way  1 
He's  so  unkind,  he  never  sends 
To  tell  when  he  invites  his  friends : 
I  wish  ye  may  but  have  enough !" 
And  while  with  all  this  paltry  stuff 
She  sits  tormenting  every  guest, 
Kor  gives  her  tongue  one  moment's  res^ 
In  phrases  batter'd,  stale,  and  trite. 
Which  modem  ladies  call  polite ; 
You  see  the  booby  husband  sit 
In  admiration  at  her  wit ! 

But  let  me  now  a  while  survey 
Our  madam  o'er  her  evening  tea ; 
Surrounded  with  her  noisy  clans 
Of  prudes,  coquets,  and  harridans; 
When,  IHghted  at  ibe  clamoroiu  crew. 
Away  the  Ood  of  Silence  flew. 
And  fair  Discretion  left  the  places 
And  Modesty  with  blushing  face ; 
Noyr  enters  overweening  Pride, 
And  Scandal  ever  gaping  wide. 
Hypocrisy  with  frown  severe, 
Scunrili^  with  gibiiig  air; 
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Rade  laughter  seeming  like  to  burst, 
And  Malice  always  judging  worst ; 
And  Vanity  with  pocket  glass, 
And  Impudence  with  front  of  bras% 
And  studied  Affectation  came, 
Each  limb  and  feature  out  of  frame; 
While  Ignorance,  with  brain  of  lead, 
Flew  hpvering  o'er  each  female  head* 

Why  should  I  ask  of  thee,  my  Mus^ 
A  hundred  tongues,  as  poets  use. 
When,  to  give  every  dame  her  due, 
A  hundred  thousand  were  too  few  ? 
Or  how  should  I,  alas !  relate 
The  sum  of  all  their  senseless  prate, 
Their  inuendoes,  hints,  and  slanders, 
Their  meaning  lewd,  and  double  entendres  ? 
Now  comes  the  general  scandal  charge; 
What  some  invent,  the  rest  enlarge ; 
And,  ^  Madam,  if  it  be  a  lie. 
You  have  the  tale  as  cheap  as  I ; 
I  must  conceal  my  author's  name : 
But  now  'tis  known  to  common  fame.** 

Say,  foolish  females,  bold  and  blindf 
Say,  by  what  fatal  turn  of  mind, 
Are  you  on  vices  most  severe. 
Wherein  yourselves  have  greatest  ishare  ? 
Thus  every  fool  herself  deludes; 
The  prudes  condemn  the  absent  prudes : 
Mopsa,  who  stinks  her  spouse  to  death. 
Accuses  Chloo's  tainted  breath; 
Hircina,  rank  with  sweat,  presumes 
To  censure  Phyllis  for  perfumes; 
While  crooked  Cynthia,  sneering,  say^ 
That  Florimel  wears  iron  stays : 
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Chloe,  of  every  coxoomb  jealousy 
Admires  how  gii-Is  can  Ulk  with  fellowf ; 
And,  full  of  indignation,  fretC) 
That  women  should  be  such  coquets : 
Iris,  for  scandal  most  notorioos, 
Cries,  *'  Lord,  the  world  is  so  censorious  &'' 
And  Rufa,  with  her  combs  of  lead, 
Whispers  that  Sappho's  hair  is  red : 
Aura,  whose  tongue  you  hear  a  mile  heoe^, 
Talks  half  a  day  in  praise  of  silence  : 
And  Sylvia,  fiiU  of  inward  gwlt. 
Calls  Amoret  an  aiTant  jilt. 

JN'ow  voices  over  voices  rise, 
While  each  to  be  the  loudest  vies : 
They  contradict,  aifirm,  dispute^ 
^o  single  tongue  one  momemt  mate; 
All  mad  to  speak,  and  none  to  bearkei^ 
They  set  the  very  lapdog  barkipg; 
Their  chattering  makes  a  louder  din 
Than  fishwives  o^er  a  cup  ci  gin  \ 
T^ot  schoolboys  at  a  baning  out 
Rais'd  ever  such  incessuit  rout : 
THe  jumbling  particles  of  matter 
In  chaos  made  not  such  a  clatter; 
Far  less  the  rabble  roar  and  rail, 
When  Unink  with  sour  election  ale. 

Nor  do  they  trust  their  tonguss  alone. 
But  speak  a  language  of  thek*  own ; 
Can  read  a  nod^  a  shrug,  a  liiok» 
Far  better  thajs  a  pnnied  bookf 
Convey  a  libd  itt  a  frown. 
And  wiok  a  reputation  down : 
Or,  by  the  tossing  of  die  fan, 
Ijlescribe  the  lady  and  tbe«iai« 
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But  fiee,  the  female  club  disbaods, 
£ach  twenty  visits  od  her  hands. 
Now  all  alone  poor  madam  sits 
In  vapours  and  hysterick  fits  : 
**  And  was  not  Tom  this  morm'ng  sent  ? 
I'd  lay  my  life  he  never  went : 
Past  six,  and  not  a  living  soul ! 
I  might  by  this  have  won  a  voleJ^' 
A  dreadful  interval  of  spleen  ? 
How  shall  we  pass  the  time  between 
^'  Here,  Betty,  let  me  take  my  drops ; 
And  fed  my  pulse,  I  know  it  stops : 
This  head  of  mine,  lord,  how  it  swims ! 
And  such  a  pain  in  all-  my  limbs  V* 
**  Dear  madam,  try  to  take  a  nap**-^ 
But  now  they  hear  a  footman^s  rap  : 
^  Go,  run,  and  light  the  ladies  up ; 
It  must  be  one  before  we  sup.'' 

The  table,  cards,  and  counters,  set. 
And  all  the  gamester  ladies  met, 
Her  spleen  and  fits  rcAver'd  quite, 
Our  madam  can  sit-up  all  jiight ; 
"  Whoever  comes,  I'm  not  within,"r-^ 
lEtuadrille's  the  word,  and  so  begin. 
How  can  the  Muse  her  aid  impart, 

Unskill'd  in  all  the  terms  of  art  ? 

Or  in  harmonious  numbers  put 

The  deal,  the  shuffle,  and  the  cut  ? 

The  superstitious  whims  relate. 

That  fill  a  female  gamester's  pate  ? 

What  agony  of  soul  she  feels 

To  see  a  knave's  inverted  heels ! 

She  draws  up  card  by  card,  to  find 

Good  fortune  peepiijg  from  behind ; 
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With  paDtiog  heart,  and  earnest  ejres, 

Id  hope  ^  see  spadSlo  rise ; 

Id  yaiii,  alas !  her  hope  is  fed ; 

She  draws  an  ace,  and  sees  it  red ; 

In  ready  counters  never  pays, 

But  pawns  her  snuflT  box,  rings,  Imd  keys ; 

Ever  with  some  new  fancy  struck. 

Tries  twenty  chanfis  to  mend  her  luck. 

^'  This  moraing,  when  the  parson  came^ 

I  said  I  should  not  win  a  game. 

This  odious  chair,  how  came  I  stuck  InH  ? 

I  think  I  never  had  good  luck  in'U 

I'm  so  uneasy  in  my  stays ; 

Tour  fan  a  moment,  if  you  please. 

Stand  farther,  ghrl,  or  get  you  gone ; 

I  always  lose  when  you  look  on." 

<*  Lord !  madam,  you  have  lost  codille: 

I  never  saw  you  play  so  ill." 

"Nay,  madam,  give  me  leave  to  say, 

'Twas  you  that  threw  the  game  away : 

When  lady  Tricksey  n^yM  a  four, 

Tou  took  it  with  a  matadore ; 

I  saw  you  touch  your  wedding  ring 

Before  my  lady  call'd  a  king; 

You  spoke  a  word  began  with  H, 

And  I  know  whom  you  mean  to  teach. 

Because  you  held  the  king  of  hearts; 

Fie,  madam,  leave  these  little  arts.'* 

"  That's  not  so  bad  as  one  that  rubs 

Her  chair  to  call  the  king  of  clubs; 

And  makes  her  partner  understand 

A  matadore  is  in  her  hand." 

"  Madam,  you  have  no  cause  to  flounce, 

I  swear  I  saw  you|thrice  renounce." 
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^  And  truly,  madam,  I  know  when 

Instead  of  five,  you  scor'd  me  ten. 

Spadillo  here  has  got  a  mark : 

A  child  may  know  it  in  the  dark : 

I  guess'd  the  hand ;  it  seldom  fails : 

I  wish  some  folks  would  paur  their  nails.'* 

While  thus  they  rail,  and  scold,  and  storn. 
It  passes  but  for  common  form : 
But,  conscious  that  they  all  speak  true, 
And  give  each  other  but  their  due, 
It  never  interrupts  the  game, 
Or  makes  them  sensible  of  shame. 

The  time  too  precious  now  to  waste, 
The  supper  gobbled  up  in  haste ; 
Again  afresh  to  cards  they  run, 
As  if  they  had  but  just  begun. 
But  I  shall  not  again  repeat, 
How  oft  they  squabble,  snarl,  and  cheat. 
At  last  they  hear  the  watchman  knocks 
"  A  frosty  mom — ^past  four  o'clock." 
The  chairmen  are  not  to  be  found, 
"  Come,  let  us  play  the  otlier  round." 

Now  all  in  haste  they  huddle  on 
Their  hoods,  theur  cloaks,  and  get  them  gone ; 
But,  first,  the  winner  must  invite 
The  company  to-morrow  night 

Unlucky  madam,  left  in  tears, 
(Who  now  again  quadrille  forswears) 
With  empty  purse,  and  aching  head, 
Steals  to  her  sleeping  spouse  to  bed. 


(W> 


A  mALOGUi; 

BETirSEK  MAD  MVLLIKIX  AND  TIMOtHV*     172& 

M.    I  ews^  'tis  not  m^  bread  and  batter ; 
But  prithee,  Tim,  \thiy  all  thk  clutter  ? 
Why  ever  ib  these  raging  ftts, 
Damoing  to  Hell  the  jacobhes  ? 
When,  if  you  search  the  kiogdom  rovrnd, 
Thf^re's  hardly  twenty  t»  be  found ; 
No,  not  among  the  priefts  and  fnaiv — 

T.    'Twixt  you  ao4  me,  G--d  d— ©the  Han-t 

M.     The  tories  are  gone  every  nan  ovtsr 
To  our  illusti-ioua  house  in  Kanorer; 
From  all  their  conduct  ttua  h  plahi ; 
And  then — 

T.     G — d  d— n  the  liara  agam  ! 
Did  not  an  earl  but  lately  vote. 
To  bring  in  (I  could  cut  bis  throat) 
Our  wholie  accounts  of  public  debts  ? 

M.    Lord !  how  this  frothy  c«scomb  frela^!  [asUU 

T.    Did  not  an  able  statesman  bishop 
This  dangerous  horrid  motion  dish  up 
As  popish  craft  ?  did  he  not  rail  oo't  ? 
Show  fire  and  faggot  id  the  tail  obH  t 
Proving  the  earl  a  grand  offender, 
And  in  a  plot  for  the  pretender; 
Whose  fleets  'tis  all  our  friends  opinioi^ 
Was  then  embarking  at  Avignon  ? 

M.     These  wrangling  jars  of  whig  and  toiy. 
Are  stale  and  worn  as  Troy-town  story : 
The  wrong,  'tis  certain,  you  were  both  in, 
And  now  you  find  you  fought  for  nothing. 


ivfm 
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Tour  faction,  when  their  game  was  new, 

Might  want  such  noisy  fook  as  you ; 

But  you,  when  all  the  show  is  past» 

Resolve  to  stand  it  out  the  last ; 

Like  Martin  Marrall,^  gaping  on, 

STot  minding  when  the  song  is  done. 

When  all  the  bees  are  gone  to  settle, 

Tou  clatter  still  your  brazen  kettle. 

The  leaders  whom  you  listed  under. 

Have  dropt  their  arms,  and  seiz'd  the  plunder^ 

And  when  the  war  is  past,  you  come 

To  rattle  in  their  ears  your  drum : 

And  as  that  hateful  hideous  Grecian 

Thersites  (he  was  your  relation) 

Was  more  abhonr'd  and  scom'd  by  those 

With  whom  he  serv'd,  than  by  his  foes; 

So  thou  art  grown  the  detestation 

Of  all  thy  party  through  the  nation : 

Thy  peevish  and  perpetual  teasing 

With  plots,  and  Jacobites,  and  treason, 

Thy  busy,  never-meaning  face. 

Thy  screw'd  up  front,  thy  state  grimace. 

Thy  formal  nods,  important  sneers. 

Thy  whisperings  foisted  in  all  ears, 

(Which  are,  whatever  you  may  think. 

But  nonsense  wrapt  up  in  a  stiok) 

Have  made  thy  presence,  in  a  tiue  sense. 

To  thy  own  side,  so  d — n'd  a  nuisance, 

That,  when  they  have  you  in  their  eye, 

As  if  the  Devil  drove,  they  fly. 

T.  My  good  friend  Mullinix,  forbear ; 
I  vow  to  G — ,  you're  too  severe : 

*  A  character  in  one  of  Drydea*8  comedies.   H* 
vol*  XI.  E 
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If  it  could  ever  yet  be  known 
I  took  advice,  except  mj  own, 
It  should  be  yours ;  but,  d— n  ray  blood  J 
I  must  pursue  the  public  good : 
The  faction  (is  it  not  notorious  P) 
Keck  at  the  memory  of  Glorious  :* 
'Tis  true ;  nor  need  I  to  be  told, 
My  quondam  friends  are  grown  so  cold, 
That  scarce  a  creature  can  be  found 
To  prance  with  me  the  statue  round. 
The  public  safety,  I  foresee, 
Henceforth  depends  alone  on  me ; 
And  while  this  vital  breath  I  blow, 
Or  from  above,  or  from  below, 
I'll  sputter,  swagger,  curse,  and  rail. 
The  tories  terror,  scourge,  and  flail. 

M.  Tim,  you  mistake  the  matter  quite; 
The  tories !  you  are  their  delight ; 
And  should  you  act  a  different  part. 
Be  grave  and  wise,  'twould  break  their  heart. 
Why,  Tim,  you  have  a  taste  I  know, 
And  often  see  a  puppetshow : 
Observe,  the  audience  b  in  pain, 
While  Punch  is  hid  behind  the  scene ; 
But,  when  they  hear  his  rtisty  voice, 
With  what  impatience  they  rejoice ! 
And  then  they  value  not  two  straws, 
^How  Solomon  decides  the  cause, 
Which  the  true  mother,  which  pretender ; 
Nor  listen  to  the  witch  of  Endor. 
Should  Faustus,  with  the  Devil  behind  \^ 
Enter  the  stage,  they  never  mind  him : 

«>  King  WilUan  III.    H. 
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If  Punch,  to  stir  their  faQC7,  shows 
In  at  the  door  his  monstrous  nose, 
Then  sudden  draws  it  back  again  : 
O  what  a  pleasure  mix'd  with  pain  i 
You  every  moment  think  an  age, 
Till  he  appears  upon  the  stage : 
And  first  his  hum  you  see  him  clap 
Upon  the  queen  of  Sheba's  lap : 
The  duke  of  Lorraine  drew  his  sword ; 
Punch  roaring  ran,  and  running  roar'd, 
Reviles  all  people  in  his  jargon. 
And  sells  the  king  of  Spain  a  bargain ; 
St.  George  himself  he  plays  the  wag  on, 
And  mounts  astride  upon  the  diagou; 
He  gets  a  thousand  thumps  and  kicks. 
Yet  cannot  leave  his  roguish  tricks ; 
Jo  every  action  thrusts  his  nose ; 
The  reason  why,  no  mortal  knows : 
lo  doleful  scenes  that  break  our  heart. 
Punch  comes,  like  you,  and  lets  a  fart. 
There's  not  a  puppet  made  of  wood, 
'  But  what  would  hang  him,  if  they  could ; 
While,  teasing  all,  by  all  he's  teas'd. 
How  well  are  the  spectators  j)leas'd ! 
Who  in  the  motion  have  no  share. 
But  purely  come  to  hear  and  stare ; 
Have  no  concern  for  Sabra's  sake, 
Which  gets  the  better,  saint  or  snake^ 
Provided  Punch  (for  there's  the  jest) 
Be  soundly  maul'd,  and  plague  the  rest. 

Thusf  Tim,  philosophers  suppose. 
The  world  consists  of  puppet-sliows  f 
Where  petulant  conceited  fellows 
Perform  the  part  of  Punchinelloes : 
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So  at  this  booth,  which  we  call  Dublin, 
Tim,  thou'rt  the  Punch  to  stir  up  trouble  in; 
You  wriggle,  fidge,  and  make  a' rout, 
Put  all  your  brother  puppets  out, 
Run  on  in  a  perpetual  round. 
To  tease,  perplex,  disturb,  confound ; 
Intrude  with  monkey  grin  and  clatter 
To  interrupt  all  serious  matter; 
Are  grown  the  nuisance  of  your  clab. 
Who  hate  and  scorn  you  to  a  man : 
But  then  the  lookers  on,  the  tories, 
You  still  divert  with  merry  stories ; 
They  would  consent  that  all  the  crew 
Were  hang'd,  before  they'd  part  with  you^ 

But  tell  me,  Tim,  upon  the  spot. 
By  all  this  toil  what  hast  thou  got  ? 
If  tories  must  have  all  the  sport, 
I  fear  you'll  be  disgrac'd  at  court: 

T.  Got  ?  D— n  my  blood !  I  frank  my  letten^ 
Walk  to  my  place  before  my  betters ; 
And,  simple  as  I  now  stand  here. 
Expect  in  time  to  be  a  peer — 
Got  ?  D — n  me !  why  I  got  my  will ! 
Ne'er  hold  my  peace,  and  ne'er  stand  still : 
I  fart  with  twenty  ladtes  by ; 
They  call  me  beast ;  and  what  care  I  ? 
I  bravely  call  the  tories  Jacks, 
And  sons  of  whores — behind  their  backs. 
But,  could  you  bring  me  once  to  think. 
That  when  I  strut,  and  stare,  and  stink, 
Kevile  and  slander,  fiime  and  storm, 
Betray,  make  oath,  impeach,  inform. 
With  such  a  constant  loyal  zeal 
To  serve  myself  and  commonweal. 
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And  fret  the  tones'  soul  to  death, 

I  did  but  lose  my  precious  breath ; 

And,  when  I  damn  mj  soul  to  pla^e  'em, 

Am,  as  70U  tell  me,  but  their  may-game ; 

Consume  my  vitals !  they  shall  know, 

I  am  not  to  be  treated  so ; 

I'd  rather  hang  myself  by  half. 

Than  give  those  rascals  cause  to  laugh. 

But  how,  my  friend,  can  I  endure. 
Once  so  renown'd,  to  live  obscure  ? 
No  little  boys  and  girls  to  cry, 
"  There's  nimble  Tim  a  passing  by  I" 
No  more  my  dear  delightful  way  tread 
Of  keeping  up  a  party  hatred  ? 
Will  none  the  tory  dogs  pursue, 
When  through  the  streets  I  cry  halloo  ? 
Must  all  my  d — n  mes !  bloods  and  wounds  I 
Pass  only  now  for  empty  sounds? 
Shall  tory  rascals  be  elected, 
Although  I  swear  them  disafTected  ? 
And,  when  I  roar,  "  A  plot,  a  plot !" 
Will  our  own  party  mind  me  not  ? 
So  qualifi'd  to  swear  and  lie. 
Will  they  not  trust  me  for  a  spy  ? 
,  Dear  Mullinix,  your  good  advice 
I  beg ;  you  see  the  case  is  nice : 
O !  were  I  equal  in  renown. 
Like  thee  to  please  this  thankless  town  I 
Or,  bless'd  with  such  engaging  parts 
To  win  the  truant  schoolboys'  hearts ! 
Thy  virtues  meet  their  just  reward. 
Attended  by  the  sable  guard. 
Charm'd  by  thy  voice,  the  'prentice  drops 
The  snow-ball  destin'd  at  thy  chops : 
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Thy  graceful  steps,  and  colonel's  air. 
Allure  the  cinder-picking  fair. 

M.  No  more — in  mark  of  true  afTectioin 
I  take  thee  under  my  protection : 
Tour  parts  are  good,  'tis  not  deai'd ; 
I  wish  they  had  been  well  appli'd. 
But  now  observe  my  counsel,  (tnz.) 
Adapt  your  habit  to  your  phyz ; 
You  must  no  longer  thus  equip  yet 
As  Horace  says,  optat  epMppia  ; 
(There's  Latin  too,  that  you  may  see 

How  much  iraprov'd  by  Dr. ) 

I  have  a  coat  at  home,  that  you  may  try ; 

'Tis  just  like  this,  which  hangs  by  geometry. 

]VIy  bat  has  much  the  nicer  air; 

Tour  block  will  fit  it  to  a  hair : 

That  wig,  I  would  not  for  the  worM 

Have  it  so  formal,  and  so  curl'd ; 

'Twill  be  so  oily  and  so  sleek. 

When  I  have  lain  in  it  a  week. 

You'll  find  it  well  prepar'd  to  take 

The  figure  of  toupee  and  snake. 

Thus  dress'd  alike  from  top  to  toe, 

That  which  is  which  'tis  hard  to  know ; 

When  first  in  public  we  appear, 

I'll  lead  the  van,  you  keep  the  rear  < 

Be  careful,  as  you  walk  behind ;  ^ 

Use  all  the  talents  of  your  mind ; 

Be  studious  well  to  imitate 

My  portly  motion,  mien,  and  gait^ 

Mark  my  address,  and  learn  my  style, 

When  to  look  scornful,  when  to  smile ; 

Nor  spatter  out  your  oaths  so  fast. 

But  keep  your  swearing  to  the  last* 
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Then  at  our  leisure  we'll  be  "witty, 

And  in  the  streets  divert  the  city ; 

The  ladies  from  the  windows  gaping, 

The  children  all  our  motions  aping. 

Your  conversation  to  refine, 

111  take  you  to  some  friends  of  mice ; 

Choice  spirits,  who  employ  their  parts 

To  mend  the  world  by  useful  arts ; 

Some  cleansing  hollow  tubes,  to  spy 

Direct  the  zeoith  of  the  sky ; 

Some  have  the  city  in  their  care, 

From  noxious  steams  to  purge  the  air : 

Some  teach  us  in  these  dangerous  days 

How  to  walk  upright  in  our  ways ; 

Some  whose  reforming  hands  engage 

To  lash  the  lewdness  of  the  age ; 

Some  for  the  public  service  go 

Perpetual  envoys  to  and  fro ; 

lYhose  able  heads  support  the  weight 

Of  twenty  ministers  of  state. 

We  scorn,  for  want  of  talk,  to  jabber 

Of  parties  o'er  our  bonnyclabber ; 

Nor  are  we  studious  to  inquire, 

Who  votes  for  manors,  who  for  hire:  t 

Our  care  b  to  improve  the  mind 

With  what  concerns  all  human  kind ; 

The  various  scenes  of  mortal  life ; 

Who  beats  her  husband,  who  his  wife : 

Or  how  the  bully  at  a  stroke 

Knock'd  down  the  boy,  the  lantern  broke. 

One  tells  the  rise  of  cheese  and  oatmeal ; 

Another  when  he  got  a  hot  meal ; 

One  gives  advice  in  proverbs  old, 

Instructs  us  how  to  tame  a  scold  ; 
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One  shows  how  bravely  Audouin  dfd, 
And  at  the  gallows  all  deni'd ; 
How  by  the  almanac  'tis  clear, 
That  herrings  will  be  cheap  this  year. 

T.  Dear  Mullinix,  I  now  lament 
My  precious  time  so  long  misspent, 
By  nature  meant  for  nobler  ends : 
O,  introduce  me  to  your  friends ! 
For  whom  by  birth  I  was  desigu'd. 
Till  politics  debas'd  my  mind  : 
I  gire  myself  entire  to  you : 
6 — d  d — n  the  whlgs  and  tories  too ! 


TIM»  AND  THE  FABLES. 

My  meaning  will  be  best  unravell'd, 
When  I  premise  that  Tim  has  travell'd. 
In  Lucas's  by  chance  here  lay 
The  Fables  writ  by  Mr.  Gay. 
Tim  set  the  volume  on  a  table, 
Read  over  here  and  there  a  fable ; 
And  found,  as  he  the  pages  twirl'd, 
The  monkey  who  had  seen  the  world  : 
(For  Tonson  had,  to  help  the  sale, 
Prefix'd  a  cut  to  every  tale.) 
The  monkey  was  completely  drest, 
The  beau  in  all  his  airs  exprest. 
Tim,  with  surprise  and  pleasure  staring, 
Ran  to  the  glass,  and  then  comparing 
His  own  sweet  figure  with  the  print, 
Distinguished  eveiy  feature  in't, 
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The  twist,  the  squeeze,  the  rump,  the  fidge  in  all, 

Just  as  they  look'd  in  the  original. 

**  By  — ,"  says  Tim,  and  let  a  f— t, 

This  graver  understood  his  art. 

'Tis  a  true  copy,  I'll  say  that  for't ; 

I  well  remember  when  I  sat  for't. 

My  very  face,  at  first  I  knew  it ; 

Just  in  this  dress  the  painter  drew  it.'' 

Tim,  with  his  likeness  deeply  smitten, 

Would  read  what  underneath  was  written. 

K. 

The  merry  tale,  with  moral  grave. 
He  now  began  to  storm  and  rave : 
**  The  cursed  villian !  now  I  see 
This  was  a  libel  meant  at  me : 
These  scribblers  grow  so  bold  of  late 
Against  us  ministers  of  state! 
Such  Jacobites  as  he  deserve — 
D — n  me !  I  say,  they  ought  to  starve." 


TOM  MULLINIX  AND  DICK. 

ToH  and  Dick  had  equal  fame. 

And  both  had  equal  knowledge ; 
Tom  could  write  and  spell  his  name, 
^ut  Dick  had  seen  the  college. 

Dick  a  coxcomb,  Tom  was  mad^ 

And  both  alike  diverting  ; 
Tom  was  held  the  merrier  lad, 

But  Dick  the  best  at  farting. 

E  2 
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Dick  would  cock  his  nose  ia  8corn> 
But  Tom  -was  kind  and  loving; 

Tom  a  footboybred  and  born, 
But  Dick  was  from  an  oven. 

Dick  could  neatly  dance  a  jig. 

But  Tom  was  best  at  borees : 
Tom  would  pray  for  every  whig, 

And  Dick  curse  all  the  tories. 

Dick  would  make  a  woful  noise, 
And  scold  at  an  election ; 

Tom  huzza'd  tlie  black-guard  bojs,-^ 
And  held  them  in  subjection. 

Tom  could  move  with  lordly  grace', 
Dick  nimbly  skipt  the  gutter ; 

Tom  could  talk  with  solemn  face, 
But  Dick  could  better  sputter. 

Dick  was  come  to  high  renown 
Since  he  comraenc'd  physician  ; 

Tom  was  held  by  all  the  tovb 
The  deeper  politician. 

Tom  had  the  genteeler  swing. 
His  hat  could  nicely  put  on* 

Dick  knew  better  how  to  swiff 
His  cane  upon  a  battoa. , 

Dick  for  repartee  was  fit, 
And  Tom  for  deep  disceruioi; ; 

Dick  was  thought  the  brighter  wit, 
'BiU  Tom  had  better  leamine 
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IMck  with  zealous  noes  and  ajee 

Could  roar  as  loud  as  Steotor, 
In  the  house  'tis  all  he  says ; 

But  Tom  is  ejoquenter. 


DICK,  A  MAGGOT  . 

As  when,  from  rooting  in  a  bin, 

All  powder'd  o'er  from  tail  to  chin, 

A  lively  maggot  sallies  out, 

Tou  know  him  by  his  hazel  snout : 

So  when  the  grandson  of  his  grandsire 

Forth  issuing  wriggling,  Dick  Drawcansir, 

With  powder'd  rump  and  back  and  side, 

You  cannot  blanch  his  tawny  hide ; 

For  'tis  beyond  the  power  of  meal 

The  gipsy  visage  to  conceal : 

For,  as  he  shakes  his  wainscot  chops, 

Down  every  mealy  atom  drops. 

And  leaves  the  tartar  phyz  in  show. 

Like  a  fresh  t — d  just  dropt  on  snow. 


CLAD  ALL  IN  BROWN.     TO  DICK. 

1 

IMITATED  FROM   COWLEY. 

FouLisT  brute  that  stinks  below. 

Why  in  this  brown  dost  thou  appear  ? 
For  would'st  thou  make  a  fouler  show, 
Thou  must  go  naked  all  the  year. 
Fresh  from  the  mud  a  wallowing  sow  . 
Would  then  be  not  so  brown  as  tbou. 

£  3 
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'Tis  not  the  coat  that  looks  so  duo, 

His  hide  emits  a  foulness  out ; 
Not  one  jot  better  looks  the  sun 
Seen  from  behind  a  dirty  clout : 
So  t — ds  within  a  glass  enclose, 
The  glass  will  seem  as  brown  as  those. 

Thou  now  one  heap  of  foulness  ar(^ 
All  outward  and  within  is  foul ; 
Condensed  filth  in  every  part. 
Thy  body's  clothed  like  thy  soul ; 
Thy  soul,  which  through  thy  hide  of  buif 
Scarce  glimmers  like  a  dying  snuff. 

Old  carted  bawds  such  garments  wear, 

When  pelted  all  with  dirt  they  shine  ^ 
Such  their  exalted  bodies  are, 
As  shrirell'd  and  as  black  as  thine. 
If  thou  wert  in  a  cart,  I  fear 
Thou  would'st  be  pelted  worse  than  they^re. 

Tet,  when  we  see  thee  thus  array'd. 

The  neighbours  think  it  is  but  just, 
That  thou  should'st  take  an  honest  trade, 
And  weekly  carry  out  the  dust 
Of  cleanly  houses  who  will  doubt. 
When  Dick  cries,  «  Dust  to  carry  out?" 
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Dull  uniformity  in  fools, 
I  hate,  who  gape  and  sneer  by  rules. 
You,  MuUinix,  and  slobbering  C- 


Who  every  day  and  hour  the  same  are ; 
That  vulgar  talent  I  despise 
Of  pissing  in  the  rabble's  eyes. 
And  when  I  listen  to  the  noise 
Of  idiots  roaring  to  the  boys ; 
To  better  judgment  still  submitting, 
I  own  I  see  but  little  wit  in ; 
Such  pastimes,  when  our  taste  is  nice^ 
Can  please  at  most  but  once  or  twice. 
But  then  consider  Dick,  you'll  find 
His  genius  of  superior  kind  : 
He  never  muddles  in  the  dirt, 
jN'or  scours  the  streets  without  a  shirt; 
Though  Dick,  I  dare  presume  to  say, 
Could  do  such  feats  as  well  as  they. 
Dick  I  could  venture  every  where. 
Let  the  boys  pelt  him  if  they  dare^ 
He'd  have  tliem  try'd  at  the  assizes 

For  priests  and  Jesuits  in  disguises ; 

Swesor  they  were  with  the  Swedes  at  Bender, 

And  listing  troops  for  the  pretended 
But  Dick  can  f-^  and  dance,  and  frisk, 

JSo  other  monkey  half  so  brisk ; 

ISow  has  the  speaker  by  the  ears, 

Next  moment  in  the  house  of  peers ; 

jSow  scolding  at  my  lady  Eustace, 

Or  thrashing  Baby  in  her  new  stayv.^ 
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One  shows  how  bravelj  AudouiQ  di'd. 
And  at  the  gallows  all  deni'd ; 
How  by  the  almanac  'tis  clear, 
That  herrings  will  be  cheap  this  year* 

T.  Dear  MuUinix,  I  now  lament 
My  precious  time  so  long  misspent, 
By  nature  meant  for  nobler  ends : 
O,  introduce  me  to  your  friends ! 
For  whom  by  birth  I  was  design'd. 
Till  politics  debas'd  my  mind  : 
I  give  myself  entire  to  you : 
6 — d  d — n  the  wliigs  and  tones  too ! 


TIM*  AND  THE  FABLES. 

My  meaning  will  be  best  unravell'd, 
When  I  premise  that  Tim  has  travell'd. 
In  Lucas's  by  chance  here  lay 
The  Fables  writ  by  Mr.  Gay. 
Tim  set  the  volume  on  a  table, 
Read  over  here  and  there  a  fable ; 
And  found,  as  he  the  pages  twirl'd. 
The  monkey  who  had  seen  the  world  : 
(For  Tonson  had,  to  help  the  sale, 
Prefix'd  a  cut  to  every  tale.) 
The  monkey  was  completely  drest, 
The  beau  in  all  his  airs  exprest. 
Tim,  with  surprise  and  pleasure  staring, 
Ran  to  the  glass,  and  then  comparing 
His  own  sweet  figure  with  the  print, 
Distioguish'd  every  feature  in't, 

•^  Stc  an  account  of  Timit  •♦  The  InteUlgencer,*^  No.  X.    F. 
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The  twist,  the  squeeze,  the  rump,  the  fidge  in  aD, 

Just  as  they  look'd  in  the  origiaal. 

«  By  — ,"  says  Tin^  and  let  a  f— t, 

This  graver  understood  his  art. 

'Tis  a  true  copy,  I'll  say  that  for't ; 

I  well  remember  when  I  sat  for't. 

My  very  face,  at  first  I  knew  it ; 

Just  in  this  dress  the  painter  drew  it.'' 

Tim,  with  his  likeness  deeply  smitten, 

Would  read  what  underneath  was  written. 

■ 

The  merry  tale,  with  moral  grave, 
He  now  began  to  storm  and  rave : 
"  The  cursed  villian !  now  I  see 
This  was  a  libel  meant  at  me : 
These  scribblers  grow  so  bold  of  late 

iff 

Against  us  ministers  of  state! 

Such  Jacobites  as  he  deserve — 

D — n  me !  I  say,  they  ought  to  starve." 


TOM  MULLIISIX  AITO  DICK, 

Tom  and  Dick  had  equal  fame. 

And  both  had  equal  knowledge ; 
Tom  could  write  and  spell  his  name, 
^ut  Dick  had  seen  the  college. 

Dick  a  coxcomb,  Tom  was  mad^ 

And  both  alike  diverting ; 
Tom  was  held  the  merrier  lad, 

But  Dick  the  best  at  farting. 

E  2 
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Dick  would  cock  his  nose  ia  scorn^ 
But  Tom  was  kind  and  loviog; 

Tom  a  footboy  bred  and  born, 
But  Dick  was  from  an  oven. 

Dick  could  neatly  dance  a  jig. 

But  Tom  was  best  at  borees  : 
Tom  would  praj  for  every  whig, 

And  Dick  curse  all  the  tories. 

Dick  would  make  a  woful  noise, 
And  scold  at  an  election ; 

Tom  huzza'd  the  black-guard  boys,'^ 
And  held  them  in  subjection. 

Tom  could  move  with  lordly  grace', 
Dick  nimbly  skipt  the  gutter ; 

Tom  could  talk  with  solemn  face^ 
But  Dick  could  better  sputter. 

Dick  was  come  to  high  renown 
Since  he  commenced  pliysician  i 

Tom  was  held  by  all  the  town 
The  deeper  politiciao. 

Tom  had  the  genteeler  swing, 
His  hat  could  nicely  put  on;" 

Dick  knew  better  how  to  swing 
His  cane  upon  a  button. 

Dick  for  repartee  was  fit, 
And  Tom  for  deep  discernii^ ; 

Dick  was  thought  the  brighter  wit, 
Bitf  Tom  bad  better  lexniiiif 


CLAJD  ALL  IN  BROWN.  W7 

IMck  with  zealous  noes  and  ajee 

Could  roar  as  loud  as  Stentor, 
In  the  house  'tis  all  he  says ; 

But  Tom  Is  ejoquenter. 


DICK,  A  MAGGOT. 

As  ivlien,  from  rooting  in  a  bin, 

All  powdered  o'er  from  tail  to  chio. 

A  lively  maggot  sallies  out, 

Tou  know  him  by  his  hazel  snout : 

So  when  the  grandson  of  his  grandsire 

Forth  issuing  wriggling,  Dick  Drawcansir, 

With  powder'd  rump  and  back  and  side^ 

You  cannot  blanch  his  tawny  hide ; 

For  'tis  beyond  the  power  of  meal 

The  gipsy  visage  to  conceal : 

For,  as  be  shakes  his  wainscot  chops, 

Down  every  mealy  atom  drops, 

And  leaves  the  tartar  pbyz  in  show. 

Like  a  fresh  t — d  just  dropt  on  snow. 


CLAD  ALL  IN  BROWN.    TO  DICK. 

IMITATED  FROM   COWLET. 

Foulest  brute  that  stinks  below, 

Why  in  this  brown  dost  thou  appear  ? 
For  would'st  thou  make  a  fouler  show, 
Thou  must  go  naked  all  the  year. 
Fresh  from  the  mud  a  wallowing  sow  . 
Would  then  be  not  so  brown  as  tboir« 

£  3 
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'Tis  not  the  coat  that  looks  so  duo, 

His  hide  emits  a  fouhiess  out ; 
Not  one  jot  better  looks  the  sun 
Seen  from  behind  a  dirty  clout : 
So  t — ds  within  a  glass  enclose, 
The  glass  will  seem  as  brown  as  those. 

Thou  now  one  heap  of  foulness  art. 
All  outward  and  within  is  foul ; 
Condensed  filth  in  every  part. 
Thy  body's  clothed  like  thy  soul ; 
Thy  soul,  which  through  thy  hide  of  buflf 
Scarce  glimmers  like  a  dying  snuff. 

Old  carted  bawds  such  garments  wear, 

When  pelted  all  with  dirt  they  shine '; 
Such  their  exalted  bodies  are, 
As  shrivell'd  and  as  black  as  thine. 
If  thou  wert  in  a  cart,  I  fear 
Thou  would'st  be  pelted  worse  than  they'i^e. 

Tet,  when  we  see  thee  thus  array'd. 

The  neighbours  think  it  is  but  just. 
That  thou  should'st  take  an  honest  trade, 
And  weekly  carry  out  the  dust 
Of  cleanly  houses  who  will  doubt, 
AVhen  Dick  cries,  **  Dust  to  carry  out?" 
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Dull  imiformitj  in  fools, 
I  hate,  who  gape  and  sneer  hj  rules. 
You,  Mulliaix,  and  slobbering  C- 


Who  every  day  and  hour  the  same  are ; 
That  Tulgar  talent  I  despise 
Of  pissing  in  the  rabble's  eyes. 
And  when  I  listen  to  the  noise 
Of  idiots  roaring  to  the  boys ; 
To  better  judgment  still  submitting, 
I  own  I  see  but  little  wit  in ; 
Such  pastimes,  when  our  taste  is  nice^ 
Can  please  at  most  but  once  or  twice. 
But  then  consider  Dick,  you'll  find 
His  genius  of  superior  kind  : 
He  never  muddles  in  the  dirt, 
^OT  scours  the  streets  without  a  shirt; 
Though  Dick,  I  dare  presume  to  say. 
Could  do  such  feats  as  well  as  they. 
Dick  I  could  venture  every  where, 
!Let  the  boys  pelt  him  if  they  dare. 
He'd  have  tliem  try'd  at  the  assizes 
For  priests  and  Jesuits  in  disguises ; 
Swear  they  were  with  the  Swedes  at  Bender, 
And  listing  troops  for  the  pretender. 

But  Dick  can  f — t,  and  dance,  and  frisk, 
JSo  other  monkey  half  so  brisk ; 
ISow  has  the  speaker  by  the  ears, 
JN'ext  moment  in  the  house  of  peers ; 
JSovf  scolding  at  my  lady  Eustace^ 
Or  thrashing  Baby  in  her  new  stays; 
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Presto!  begone!  with  t'other  hop 
He's  powdering  in  a  barber's  shop  ^ 
Kow  at  the  antichamber  tlirusting 
His  nose  to  get  the  circle  just  in, 
And  d — ^ns  his  blood,  that  in  the  rear 
He  sees  one  single  tory  there : 
Then,  wo  be  to  my  lord  lieutenant, 
Again  he'll  tell  him,  and  again  on't; 


EPITAPH, 

ON   GENSRAL   GORGES,*   AND   LADT   MEATH.'f 

tlNDER  this  stone  lies  Dick  and  Dolly. 
Doll  dying  first,  Dick  grew  melancholy ; 
For  Dick  without  Doll  thought  living  a  folly. 

Dick  lost  in  Doll  a  wife  tender  and  dear : 
But  Dick  lost  by  Doll  twelve  hundred  a  year ; 
A  loss  that  Dick  thought  no  mortal  could  bear. 

Dick  sigh'd  for  his  Doll,  and  his  mournful  arms  cross'd  j 
Thought  much  of  his  Doll,  and  the  jointure  he  lost : 
The  first  vex'd  him  much,  the  other  vex'd  most. 

Thus  loaded  with  grief,  Dick  ngh'd  and  he  cried  f 
To  live  without  both  fiiU  thi'ee  days  he  tried; 
But  liked  neither  loss,  and  so  quietly  died 


•  Of  Kilbnie,  in  the  conoiy  of  Meath.    F. 

t  Dorothj,  dowager  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Meath.  She  was  married 
tdthe  general  in  1716 :  and  died  April  10,  1726,  Her  buiband  nit- 
▼11^  her  but  twodajri.    F. 


TO  HIMSELF.  Ill 

Dick  left  a  pattern  few  will  copy  after; 

Then,  reader,  pray  shed  some  tears  of  salt  water; 

For  so  sad  a  tale  is  do  subject  of  laughter. 

Meath  smiles  for  the  jointure,  thougli  gotten  so  late^ 
The  son  laughs,  that  got  the  hard  gotten  estate : 
And  Cuffe*  grins,  for  getting  the  Alicant  plate.. 

Here  quiet  they  lie,  in  hopes  to  rise  one  day, 
Both  solemnly  put  in  this  hole  on  a  Sunday, 
And  here  rest sic  transit  gloria  mundi ! 


VERSES  ON  I  KNOW  NOT  WHAtl 

My  latest  tribute  here  I  send. 
With  this  let  your  collection  end. 
Thus  I  consign  you  down  to  fame 
A  character  to  praise  or  blame : 
And  if  the  whole  may  pass  for  true, 
Contented  rest,  you  have  your  due. 
Give  future  time  the  satisfaction. 
To  leave  one  handle  for  detraction. 


DR.  SWIFT   TO  HIMSELF. 

ON  SAINT  Cecilia's  day. 

CIrRAVG  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  how  comes  it  to  pad^ 
That  you,  who  know  music  no  more  than  an  ass; 
That  you,  who  so  lately  were  writing  of  Drapiers, 
Should  lend  your  cathedral  to  players  and  scrapers  ? 

*  John  Cuffe,  of  Deflart,  Esq.  maniei  t>ie  general's  eld^  d^ogk-* 
tfi'.    F. 
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To  act  such  an  opera  ooce  in  a  year, 
Sooffensiye  to  every  true  protestant  ear. 
With  trumpets,  and  fiddles,  and  organs,  and  singingt. 
Will  sure  the  pretender  and  poperj  bring  in. 
No  protestant  prelate,  his  lordship  or  grace, 
Durst  there  show  his  right  or  most  reverend  face : 
How  would  it  pollute  their  crosiers  and  rochets ! 
To  listen  to  minims,  and  quavers,  and  crotchets. 

{The  rest  is  wanting.] 


DB.  SHEBIDAITS  BALLAD 

ON  BALLYSPELLIN.      1 728. 

All  you  that  would  I'efine  your  blood. 

As  pure  as  fam'd  Llewellyn, 
By  waters  clear,  come  every  year, 

To  drink  at  Ballyspellin. 

Though  pox  or  itch  your  skins  enrich 

With  rubies  past  the  telling, 
'Twill  clear  your  skin  before  youVe  been 

A  month  at  Ballyspellin. 

If  lady's  cheek  be  green  as  leek 
When  she  comes  from  her  dwelling, 

The  kindling  rose  within  it  glows 
When  she's  at  Ballyspellin. 

The  sooty  brown,  who  comes  from  tbwB, 

Grows  here  as  fair  as  Helen ; 
Then  back  she  goes,  to  kill  the  beaux 

By  dint  of  Ballyspellin. 
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Our  ladies  are  as  fresh  and  fair 

As  Rose,  or  bright  Duakelling : 
And  Mars  might  make  a  fair  mistake^ 

Were  be  at  BallyspelliD. 

We  meu  mibmit  as  they  think  fit. 

And  here  is  no  rebelling : 
The  reason's  plain ;  the  ladies  reigii. 

They're  queens  at  Ballyspellin. 

Bj  matchless  charms,  iinconqaer'd  arms, 

They  have  the  way  of  queuing 
^uch  desperate  foes  as  dare  oppose 
Their  power  at  Ballyspellio. 

Cold  water^  turns  te  fire,  and  bunifl^ 

I  know,  because  I  fell  in 
A  stream,  which  came  fiom  ooe  bright  dame 

Who  drank  at  BallyspeUin. 

Fine  beaux  advance,  equipt  for  dano^ 

To  bring  their  Anne  or  Nell  in. 
With  so  much  grace,  I'm  sure  no  place 

Can  vie  with  BallyspeUin. 

No  politics,  no  subtle  tricks, 

No  man  his  country  selling : 
We  eat,  we  drii^;  we  never  think 

Of  these  at  BallyspeUin.. 

The  troubled  mind,  the  puft  with  wind, 

Do  all  come  here  pellmell  in ; 
And  they  are  sure  to  work  their  cure 

By  drinking  BaUyspeUiD* 
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Though  dropsj  fills  you  to  the  gillfl^ 

From  chin  to  toe  though  swelling, 
Pour  in,  pour  out,  you  cannot  doubt 

A  cure  at  Ballyspellin. 

Death  tlu-ows  no  darts  through  all  the  parts, 

No  sextons  here  are  knelling : 
Come,  judge  and  try,  youUl  never  die, 

But  liye  at  BallyBpellin. 

Except  you  fieel  darts  tiptwith  steel, 

Which  here  are  every  belle  in : 
When  from  their  eyes  sweet  ruin  flies, 

We  die  at  Ballyspellin. 

Good  cheer,  sweet  air,  much  joy,  no  care, 
Tour  sight,  your  taste,  your  smelling. 

Tour  ears,  your  touch,  transported  much  '^ 

Each  day  at  Ballyspellin. 

Within  this  ground  we  all  sleep  60und> 

No  noisy  dc^  a-yelling ; 
Except  you  wake,  for  Caelia's  sake, 

All  night  at  Ballyspellin. 

There  all  you  see,  both  he  and  she^ 

No  lady  keeps  her  cell  in ; 
But  all  partake  the  mirth  we  make, 

Who  drink  at  Ballyspellin. 

JMy  rhymes  are  gone ;  I  think  IVe  non^ 

Unless  I  should  bring  Hell  in ; 
But,  since  I'm  here  to  Heaven  so  near, 

I  can't  at  Ballyspellin ! 


(Ii5) 


ANSWER.    BY  DR.  SWIFT 

Dabe  70U  dispute,  you  saucj  brute, 
Atid  thiok  there's  do  refelling 

Your  scurvy  lays,  and  senseless  praise 
You  give  to  BallyspeUlo  P 

Howe'cr  you  flounce,  I  here  pronounce, 

Your  medicine  is  repelling ; 
Your  water's  mud,  and  sours  the  blood 

When  drunk  at  Bally spellin. 

Those  pocky  drabs,  to  cure  their  scabe^ 

You  thither  are  compelling, 
Will  back  be  sent  worse  than  they  went. 

From  nasty  Ballyspellin. 

LlftwUyn  why  ?  As  well  may  I 

Name  honest  doctor  Pellin ; 
So  hard  sometimes  you  tug  for  rhyn^es, 

To  bring  in  Ballyspellin. 

No  subject  fit  to  try  your  wit, 

When  you  wentcolonelling; 
By  dull  intrigues  'twixt  jades  and  teagues 

You  met  at  Bally^ellin. 

Our  lasses  fair,  say  what  you  dare. 
Who  sowins  make  with  shelling, 

At  Market-hill  more  beaux  can  kill, 
Than  yours  at  Ballyspellin'. 
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Would  I  was  whipt,  when  Sheelah  strict, 
To  wash  herself  our  well  in ; 

A  bum  so  white  ne'er  came  in  sight 
At  paltry  BallyspelliB. 

Your  mawkins  there  smocks  hempen  wear ; 

Of  Holland  not  an  ell  in, 
No,  not  a  rag,  whatever  70U  brag, 

Is  found  at  Balljspellin. 

But  Tom  will  prate  at  any  rate, 

All  other  nymplis  expelling; 
Because  he  gets  a  few  grisettes 

At  lousy  Ballyspellin. 

There's  bonny  Jane,  in  yonder  lane, 
Just  o'er  against  the  Bell  inn  $ 

Where  can  you  meet  a  lass  so  sweet, 
Round  all  your  Ballyspellin ! 

We  have  a  girldeserves  an  earl ; 

She  came  from  EnniakeUin : 
So  fair,  so  ypung,  no  such  among 

The  belles  of  Ballyspellin. 

How  would  you  stare,  to  see  her  there 

The  foggy  mists  dispelling 
That  cloud  the  kurows  of  eveiy^blowBe 

Who  lives  at  Ballyspellin ! 

Now,  as  I  live,  I  would  not  give 

A  stiver  or  a  skdlin, 
To  towse  and  kiss  the  feirest  ndii 

That  leaks  at  Baltyspellinv 


PARODY.  U7 


Whoe'er  will  raise  such  lies  as  these 
Deserves  a  good  cudgelling : 

Who  falselj  boasts  of  beUes  and  toasts 
At  dirty  BallyspelliD, 

My  rhymes  are  gone  to  all  but  ooe. 
Which  is»  our  trees  are  felling; 

As  proper  quite  as  those  you  write, 
To  force  in  Ballyspellin. 


PARODY 

ON  A  CHARACTER  OF  DEAN   8JCXDLEY. 
WRITTEN  IN  LATIN  BY  HIMSELF."^ 

The  very  reverend  dean  Smedley, 
Of  dullness,  pride,  conceit,  a  medley, 

*  INSCRIPTION, 

BT  OBAN  IMSDLBT.      1729. 

Reverendus  Decanus,  Jonathan  Smbdlby, 

Theologia  insti'uctus,  in  Poesi  exercitatus, 

Politioribus  excultus  Uteris ; 

Parce  plus,    impius   minime; 

Veritatis  Indagator,  Libertatis  Assertor; 

Subsaimatus  multis,  fastiditus  quibusdam, 

Exoptatus  plurimis,  omaibus  amicus, 

Auctor  hujus  sententiae,  Patrbs  bunt  vbtulje. 

Per  laudem  et  vitaperiom,  per  (amam  atque  iDfamiam  ^ 

Utramque  fortunam,  ▼ariosque  expertus  canii, 

Meate  saoa,  sano  corpore,  volens,  Isetuaque, 

Lustris  plus  quam  xi  numeratis, 

Ad  rem  famiiiarem  restaQraodam  attgendainqGe, 
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Was  equally  allow'd  to  shine 

As  poet,  scholar,  and  divine; 

With  godliness  could  well  dispense. 

Would  be  a  rake,  but  wanted  sense ; 

Would  strictly  after  Truth  inquire. 

Because  he  dreaded  to  come  nigh  her. 

For  Liberty  no  champion  bolder, 

He  hated  bailiffs  at  his  shoulder. 

To  half  the  world  a  standing  jest, 

A  perfect  nuisance  to  the  rest ; 

From  many  (and  we  may  believe  him) 

Had  the  best  wishes  they  could  give  him* 

To  all  mankind  a  constant  friend, 

Provided  they  had  cash  to  lend. 

One  thing  he  did  before  he  went  hence, 

He  left  us  a  laconic  sentence. 

By  cutting  of  his  phrase,  and  trimming, 

To  pi*ove  that  bishops  were  old  women. 

Poor  Envy  durst  not  show  her  phiz. 

She  was  so  terrified  at  his. 

He  waded,  without  any  shame, 

Through  thick  and  thin  to  get  a  name. 

Tried  every  sharping  trick  for  bread^ 

And  after  all  he  seldom  sped. 

When  Fortune  favour'd,  he  was  nice ; 

He  never  once  would  cog  the  dice  : 

But,  if  she  turned  against  his  play. 

He  knew  to  stop  d  quatre  trais, 

£t  ad  EvangeUum  ladot  inter  Orientales  pncdicaudui|i, 

Greva^  idibus  Pebniarii,  navem  atceodens, 

Arcemque  SmicH  petens  Georgxi,  vernale  per  sequinoxIUii), 

AnooiErse  Christians  moccxzviii, 

Tranafretavit, 
Fata  Yoeant— reyoeeotqoe  precamur. 
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Now  sound  in  mind,  and  sound  in  corpuSj 
(Sayshe)thou«;h  swelFd  like  any  porpoise, 
He  hies  from  hence  at  forty-four, 
(But  by  his  leave  he  sinks  a  score) 
To  the  £a8t  Indies,  there  to  cheat, 
Till  he  can  purchase  an  estate  : 
Where,  after  he  has  fill'd  his  chest, 
He'll  mount  his  tub,  and  preach  his  best, 
And  plainly  prove,  by  dint  of  text. 
This  world  is  his,  and  theirs  tlie  next. 
Lest  that  the  reader  should  not  know 
The  bank  where  last  he  set  his  toe, 
'Twas  Greenwich.     There  he  took  a  ship, 
And  gave  his  creditors  the  slip, 
But  lest  chronology  should  vary*. 
Upon  the  ides  of  February, 
In  seventeen  hundred  eight  and  twenty. 
To  Fort  St.  George  a  peddlar  went  he. 
Ye  Fates,  when  all  he  gets  is  spent, 
Return  him  beggar  as  he  went  I 


PAULUS ;  AN  EPIGRAM. 


BY  MR.  LINDSAY.** 


Dublin,  Sept.  7,  1 728. 

"  A  slave  to  crowds,  scorchM  with  the  summer's  heat% 
*'  In  courts  the  wretched  lawyer  toils  and  sweats ; 

♦  A  polite  and  elegant  scholar;  at  that  time  an  eminent  pleader 
t  the  bar  in  Dublin,  and  afterward  advanced  to  be  o&e  of  the  jfl«ti 
c^  pf  the  cmnmoB  plem.    H. 
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To  act  such  an  opera  once  in  a  year, 
Sooffennye  to  every  true  protestant  ear. 
With  trumpets,  and  fiddles,  and  organs,  and  singingt. 
Will  sure  the  pretender  and  popeiy  bring  in. 
No  pi*otestant  prelate,  his  lordship  or  grace, 
Durst  there  show  his  right  or  most  reverend  face : 
How  would  it  pollute  their  crosiers  and  rochets ! 
To  listen  to  minims,  and  quavers,  and  crotchets. 

[77^  rest  is  wanting.] 


DR.  SHERIDAN'S  BALLAD 

ON  BALLYSFELLIN.      1728. 

All  you  that  would  I'efine  your  bloody 

As  pure  as  fam'd  LleweUyn, 
By  waters  clear,  come  every  year, 

To  drink  at  Ballyspellin. 

Though  pox  or  itch  your  skins  enrich 

With  rubies  past  the  telling, 
'Twill  clear  your  skin  before  youVe  been 

A  month  at  Ballyspellin. 

If  lady's  cheek  be  green  as  leek 
When  ^e  comes  from  her  dwelling, 

The  kindling  rose  within  it  glows 
When  she's  at  Ballyspellin. 

The  sooty  brown,  who  comes  from  tbwB, 

Grows  here  as  fair  as  Helen ; 
Then  back  ^  goes,  to  kill  the  beaosc 

By  dint  of  Ballyspellin. 
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Our  ladies  are  as  fresh  and  fair 

As  Rose,  or  bright  Dunkelling : 
And  Mars  might  make  a  fair  mistake^ 

Were  he  at  Ballyspellio. 

We  meu  submit  as  they  think  fit. 

And  here  is  no  rebelling : 
The  reason's  plain ;  the  ladies  reigii. 

They're  queens  at  Baifyspellin. 

By  matchless  charms,  iinconqaer'd  arms, 

They  have  the  Tray  of  quelling 
^uch  desperate  foes  as  dare  oppose 
Their  power  at  Ballyspelliii. 

Cfold  water,  turns  te  fire,  and  bums^ 

I  know,  because  I  fell  in 
A  stream,  which  came  fpom  onebr^ht  dame 

Who  drank  at  BallyspeUin. 

Fine  beaux  advance,  eqvipt  for  daoc^ 

To  biing  their  Anne  or  Nell  », 
With  so  much  grace,  I'm  sure  no  place 

Can  vie  with  Ballyspellin. 

No  politics,  no  subtle  tricks, 

No  man  his  country  selling : 
We  eat,  we  drink;  we  never  think 

Of  these  at  BaUyspeliin. 

The  troubled  mind,  the  puft  with  wind, 

Do  all  come  here  peUmell  in ; 
And  they  are  sure  to  work  their  cure 

By  drinking  BallyspeUia* 
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Though  dropsy  filk  you  to  the  gilhs 

From  chin  to  toe  though  swelliog, 
Pour  iu,  pour  out,  you  cauoot  doubt 

A  cure  at  Ballyspellio. 

Death  throws  no  darts  through  all  the  parts, 

No  sextoDB  here  are  knelliog : 
Come,  judge  aud  try,  youMl  never  dte» 

But  lire  at  Ballyapellin. 

Except  you  feel  darts  tiptwith  steel. 

Which  here  are  every  belle  in : 
When  from  their  eyes  sweet  ruin  flies, 

We  die  at  Ballyspeliin. 

Good  cheer,  sweet  air,  much  joy,  no  care. 
Tour  sight,  your  taste,  yoiur  smelling, 

Tour  ears,  your  touch,  transported  much  \ 

Each  day  at  Ballyspeliin. 

Within  this  ground  we  all  sleep  sound> 

No  noisy  dqgs  a-yelling ; 
Except  you  wake,  for  Caelia's  sake, 

All  night  at  Ballyspeliin. 

There  all  you  see,  both  he  and  she^ 

T^^o  lady  keeps  her  cell  in ; 
But  all  partake  the  mirth  we  make, 

Who  drink  at  Ballyspeliin. 

JMy  rhymes  are  gone ;  I  think  IVe  non^. 

Unless  I  should  bring  Hell  in ; 
But,  since  I'm  here  to  Heaven  to  near, 

I  can't  at  Ballyspellio ! 


( li5) 
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Dari  70U  dispute,  you  saucj  brute. 
And  think  there's  no  refelling 

Your  scurvy  lays,  and  senseless  praise 
You  give  to  Balljtpelllo  ? 

Howe'er  you  flounce,  I  here  pronounce, 

Your  medicine  is  repelling ; 
Your  water's  mud,  and  sours  the  blood 

When  drunk  at  Bally  spellin. 

Those  pocky  drabs,  to  cure  their  scabs^ 

You  thither  are  compelling, 
Will  back  be  sent  worse  than  they  went, 

From  nasty  Ballyspellin. 

Llewllyn  why  ?  As  well  may  I 

Name  honest  doctor  Pellin ; 
So  hard  sometimes  you  tug  for  rhyflOieSy 

To  bring  in  Ballyspellin. 

No  subject  fit  to  try  your  wit, 

When  you  went  colonelKng ; 
By  dull  intrigues  'twixt  jades  and  teagues 

You  met  at  Bally^llin. 

Our  lasses  fair,  say  what  you  dare. 
Who  sowins  make  with  shelling. 

At  Market-hill  more  beaux  can  kill, 
Than  yours  at  Ballyspellin. 
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Would  I  was  whipt,  when  Sheelah  strigi, 

To  wash  herself  our  well  in ; 
A  buna  so  white  ne'er  came  in  sight 

At  paltry  Ballyspellie. 

Tour  mawkins  there  smocks  hempen  wear ; 

Of  Holland  not  an  ell  in, 
No,  not  a  rag,  whatever  you  brag. 

Is  found  at  Balljspellin. 

But  Tom  will  prate  at  any  rate, 

All  other  nymplis  expelling; 
Because  he  gets  a  few  grisettes 

At  lousy  Ballyspellin. 

There's  bonny  Jane,  in  yonder  lane, 
Just  o'er  against  the  Bell  inn ; 

Where  can  you  meet  a  lass  bo  sweet. 
Round  all  your  Ballyspellin ! 

We  have  a  girl  deserves  an  earl ; 

She  came  from  Enniskellin : 
So  fair,  so  ypung,  no  such  aaiong 

The  belles  of  Ballyspellin. 

How  would  you  stare,  to  see  her  there 

The  foggy  mists  dispelling^ 
That  cloud  the  brows  of  everj^blowse 

Who  lives  at  Ballyspellin ! 

Now,  as  I  live,  I  would  not  give 

A  stiver  or  a  dLdlin, 
To  towse  and  kiss  the  ftdrett  mill 

Thai  leaks  at  Balfyspelliov 
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Whoe'er  will  raifle  such  lies  as  theie 
Deserves  agood  cudgelling: 

Who  falsely  boasts  of  bellea  and  toasts 
At  dirty  BallyspelliD, 

My  rhjones  are  gone  to  all  but  one. 
Which  is,  our  trees  are  felling; 

As  proper  quite  as  those  you  write, 
To  force  io  Ballyspellio. 


PARODY 

ON  A  CHARACTER  OF  DBAN   SJOOLIY. 
WRITTEN  IN  LATIN  BY  HIMSELF.^ 

The  very  reverend  dean  Smedlcy, 
€)f  dullness,  pride,  conceit,  a  medley, 

*  INSCRIPTION, 

BT  OBAN  IMSDLir.      1729. 

Reverendus  Decanus,  Jonathan  Smbdlby, 

Theologia  instructus,  in  Poesi  ezercitatui, 

Politioribus  excultus  literb ; 

Parce  pius,    impius    minime; 

Veritatis  lodagator,  Libertatis  Assertor; 

SubsaoDatus  multis,  fastiditus  quibusdam, 

Exoptatus  plurimis,  omnibus  amicus, 

Auctor  hujus  sententix,  Patbss  sunt  vstuljc 

Per  laudem  et  yituperiom,  per  famam  atqus  infamiam  ^ 

Utramqae  fortunam,  rariotque  expertus  casot, 

Mente  saoa,  sano  corpore,  volens,  ketusque, 

Lustris  plus  quam  xi  numeratis, 

Ad  rem  fiuniUareni  restaaraadam  aogeBdamqoe, 
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Was  equally  allow'd  to  shine 

As  poet,  scholar,  aod  divine ; 

With  godliness  could  well  dispense. 

Would  be  a  rake,  but  wanted  sense ; 

Would  strictly  after  Truth  inquire, 

Because  he  dreaded  to  come  nigh  her. 

For  Liberty  no  champion  bolder, 

He  hated  bailiffs  at  his  shoulder. 

To  half  the  world  a  standing  jest, 

A  perfect  nuisance  to  the  rest ; 

From  many  (and  we  may  believe  him) 

Had  the  best  wishes  they  could  give  hinu 

To  all  mankind  a  constant  friend, 

Provided  they  had  cash  to  lend. 

One  thing  he  did  before  he  went  hence, 

He  left  us  a  laconic  sentence. 

By  cutting  of  his  phrase,  and  trimming. 

To  prove  that  bishops  were  old  women. 

Poor  Envy  durst  not  show  her  phiz. 

She  was  so  terrified  at  his. 

He  waded,  without  any  shame, 

Through  thick  and  thin  to  get  a  name. 

Tried  every  sharping  trick  for  bread; 

And  after  all  he  seldom  sped. 

When  Fortune  favour'd,  he  was  nice ; 

He  never  once  would  cog  the  dice  : 

But,  if  she  turned  against  his  play. 

He  knew  to  stop  d  quatre  trais, 

£t  ad  Evangeliom  lodos  inter  Orientals  praedicauduqi, 

Grevat  idibas  Febniarii,  navem  aiceodens, 

Arcemque  SancH  petens  Gwrgxi^  vernale  per  xquinoxium, 

AnnoJErse  Christiana  mikczxviii, 

Transfretavit, 
Fatm  Toeant— revocentque  precamur. 
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Now  sound  in  mind,  and  sound  in  corpus^ 
(Says  he)  though  swelFd  like  any  porpoise, 
He  hies  firom  hence  at  forty-four, 
(But  by  his  leave  he  sinks  a  score) 
To  the  £a8t  Indies,  there  to  cheat, 
Till  he  can  purchase  an  estate : 
Where,  after  he  has  fili'd  his  chest. 
He'll  mount  his  tub,  and  preach  his  best, 
And  plainly  prove,  by  dint  of  text. 
This  world  is  Ms,  and  theirs  tlie  next. 
Lest  that  the  reader  should  not  know 
The  bank  where  last  he  set  his  toe, 
'Twas  Greenwich.     There  he  took  a  ship, 
And  gave  his  creditors  the  slip, 
But  lest  chronology  should  vary. 
Upon  the  ides  of  February, 
In  seventeen  hundred  eiglit  and  twenty. 
To  Fort  St.  George  a  peddlar  went  he. 
Te  Fates,  when  all  he  gets  is  spent, 

B.BTURN  HIM  BEGGAR  AS  HE  WENT  t 


PAULUS;  AN  EPIGRAM. 

BY  MR.  LINDSAY.** 

Dublin,  Sept.  7,  1 728. 

'^  A  SLAVE  to  crowds,  scorchM  with  the  summer's  heats, 
**  In  courts  the  wretched  lawyer  toils  and  sweats ; 


*  A  polite  and  elegant  scholar;  at  that  time  an  eminent  pleader 
t  the  bar  in  Dublin,  and  afterward  advanced  to  be  o&e  of  the  jasti 
c^^fthe  cmnmoBpleirB.    H. 
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*^  While  smiling  Nature,  in  her  best  atdre, 

^'  Regales  each  sense,  and  vernal  joys  inspire. 

'*  Can  he,  who  knows  that  real  good  should  please, 

^*  Barter  for  gold  his  liberty  and  ease  ?" — 

Thus  Faulus  preach'd : — When,  entering  at  the  door^ 

Upon  his  board  the  client  pours  the  ore : 

He  grasps  the  shining  gift,  pores  o'er  the  cause, 

•Forgets  the  sun,  and  dozes  on  the  laws. 


THE  ANSWER.    BT  DR.  SWIFT. 

Lnn>sA Y  mistakes  the  matter  quite, 
And  honest  Faulus  judges  right 
Then  why  these  quarrels  to  the  sun, 
Without  whose  aid  you're  all  undone  P 
Did  Faulus  e'er  compldn  of  sweat  ? 
Did  Faulus  e'er  the  sun  forget ; 
The  influence  of  whose  golden  beams 
Soon  licks  up  all  unsavoury  steams  ? 
The  sun,  you  say,  his  face  has  kiss'd : 
It  has  ;  but  then  it  greas'd  his  fist 
True  lawyers,  for  the  wisest  ends. 
Have  always  been  Apollo's  friends. 
Not  for  his  superficial  powers 
Of  ripening  fruits,  and  gilding  flowers ; 
Not  for  inspiring  poets'  brains 
l^th  penny  less  and  starveling  strains; 
Not  for  his  boasted  healing  art ; 
Not  for  his  skill  to  shoot  the.dart ; 
Nor  yet  because  he  sweetly  fiddles ; 
Nor  for  hie  prophecies  in  riddles  : 
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But  for  a  more  flubstantial  cause— 
J^pdlo's  patron  of  the  laws ; 
Whom  PauhiB  ever  must  adoii^ 
As  parent  of  the  golden  ore, 
Bj  Phoebus,  an  incestuous  birtb,^ 
B^ot  upon  his  grandam  Earth ; 
By  Fhcebus  first  producM  to  light : 
By  Tulcan  formM  so  round  and  bright  ^ 
Then  offer'd  at  the  shrine  of  Justice, 
By  clients  to  her  priests  and  trustees^ 
Nw,  when  we  see  Astrsa  stand 
With  even  balance  in  her  hand, 
Must  we  suppose  she  has  in  view^ 
How  to  give  every  man  his  due; 
Her  scales  you  bee  her  only  hoM, 
To  weigh  her  priests'  the  lawyers'  gold. 

Now,  should  I  own  your  case  was  grievous, 
Toor  sweaty  Pauhu,  whoM  believe  us  ? 
^Tis  very  true,  and  none  denies, 
At  least,  that  such  complaints  are  wise  : 
'Tis  wise,  no  doubt,  as  clientd  fat  you  more^ 
To  ay,  like  statesmen,  Quonto  paHmur ! 
But,  since  the  truth  must  needs  be  stretched, 
To  prove  that  lawyers  are  so  wretched ; 
This  paradox  V\l  undertake. 
For  Paulas'  and  for  Lindsay's  sake; 
By  topics,  which,  though  I  abomine  'em,  ^ 
^ay  serve  as  argument  ad  hominem  : 
Yet  I  disdain  to  offer  those 
Made  use  of  by  detracting  foes, 

I  own,  the  curses  of  mankind 
Sit  light  upon  a  lawyer's  mind: 
The  clamours  of  ten  thousand  tonguei; 
Break  not  his  rest,  nor  hurt  his  lungs  -^ 

VOL.   XI.  ]P 
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I  own,  his  coDscience  always  free, 
(Frovided  he  has  got  his  fee) 
Secure  of  constaot  peace  within. 
He  knows  oo  guilt,  who  knows  no  siu. 

Yet  well  they  merit  to  be  pitied, 
By  clients  always  overwitted. 
And  though  the  Gospel  seems  to  say. 
What  heavy  burdens  lawyers  lay 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  their  neighbotu*, 
Nor  lend  a  fioger  to  their  labour. 
Always  for  saving  their  own  bacon ; 
No  doubt,  the  text  is  here  mistaken : 
The  copy's  false,  the  sense  is  racked : 
To  prove  it,  I  appeal  to  fact ; 
And  thus  by  demonstration  show 
What  burdens  lawyers  undergo. 

With  early  clients  at  his  door. 
Though  he  was  drunk  the  night  before^ 
And  cropsick  with  unclubbM-for  wine. 
The  wretch  must  be  at  court  by  nine ;  . 
Half  sunk  beneath  his  briefs  and  bag. 
As  ridden  by  a  midnight  hag : 
Then,  from  the  bar,  harangues  the  bench. 
In  English  vile,  and  viler  French, 
And  Latin,  vilest  of  the  three ; 
And  all  for  poor  ten  moidores  fee  ! 
Of  paper  how  is  he  profuse, 
Widi  periods  long,  in  terms  abstruse  ? 
What  pains  he  takes  to  be  prolix ! 
A  thousand  lines  to  stand  for  six ! 
Of  common  sense  without  a  word  in ! 
And  is  not  this  a  grievous  burden  ? 

The  lawyer  is  a  common  drudge, 
To  fight  our  cause  before  the  judge : 
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And,  what  is  jet  a  greater  curse, 

CondeiDDM  td  bear  his  client's  purse  ^ 

Whik  he,  at  ease,  secure  and  ligbt. 

Walks  boldly  home  at  dead  of  eight ; 

Whea  term  is  ended,  leaves  the  towo^  « 

Trots  to  his  country  mansion  down ; 

And,  disencumber'd  of  his  load, 

No  danger  dreads  upon  the  road ; 

Despises  rapparees,  and  rides 

Safe  through  the  Newry  mountains'  sides. 

Lindsay,  'tis  you  have  set  me  on, 
To  state  this  question  pro  and  con. 
My  satire  may  offend,  'tis  true  ; 
However,  it  concerns  not  yoo. 
I  own,  there  may,  in  every  clan. 
Perhaps,  be  found  one  honest  man ; 
Yet  link  them  close ;  in  this  they  jump, 
To  be  but  rascals  in  the  lump. 
Imagine  Lindsay  at  the  bar. 
He's  much  the  same  his  brethren  are ; 
Well  taught  by  practice  to  imbibe 
The  fundamentals  of  his  tribe  : 
And,  in  his  client's  just  defence, 
Must  deviate  oft  from  common  sense ; 
And  make  his  ignorance  discerned, 
To  get  the  name  of  council  learned 
(As  htcus  comes  a  non  lucendo^ 
And  wisely  do  as  other  men  do : 
But  shift  him  to  a  better  scene. 
Among  his  crew  of  rogues  in  grain ; 
Surrounded  with  companions  fit. 
To  taste  his  humour,  sense,  and  wit ; 
You'd  swear  he  never  took  a  fee,  ^ 

Nor  knew  in  law  his  A,  B,  G 
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Was  equally  allow'd  to  shine 

As  poet,  scholar,  aod  divine ; 

With  godliness  could  well  dispense. 

Would  be  a  rake,  but  wanted  sense ; 

Would  strictly  after  Truth  inquire, 

Because  he  dreaded  to  come  nigh  her. 

For  Liberty  no  champion  bolder, 

He  hated  bailiffs  at  his  shoulder. 

To  half  the  world  a  standing  jest, 

A  perfect  nuisance  to  the  rest ; 

From  many  (and  we  may  believe  him) 

Had  the  best  wishes  they  could  give  hinu 

To  all  mankind  a  constant  friend, 

Provideci  they  had  cash  to  lend. 

One  thing  he  did  before  he  went  hence, 

He  left  us  a  laconic  sentence, 

By  cutting  of  his  phrase,  and  trimming, 

To  pi-ove  that  bishops  were  old  women. 

Poor  Envy  durst  not  show  her  phiz. 

She  was  so  terrified  at  his. 

He  waded,  without  any  shame, 

Through  thick  and  thin  to  get  a  name. 

Tried  eveiy  sharping  trick  for  bread; 

And  after  all  he  seldom  sped. 

When  Fortune  favour'd,  he  was  nice ; 

He  never  once  would  cog  the  dice  : 

But,  if  she  turn'd  against  his  play, 

He  knew  to  stop  d  quatre  trais, 

£t  ad  Evangeliam  lodos  inter  Orientals  prapdicauduqi, 

Greva,  idibas  Februarii,  navem  asceodens, 

Arcemque  SancH  petens  Georgii,  vernale  per  xquinoxiUm, 

AnnoMrm  ChristiaDS  mikczxviii, 

Transfretavit, 
Fatm  Toeant— revocentque  precamur. 
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"Now  sound  in  mind,  and  sound  in  corpus^ 
(Says  he)  though  swelPd  like  any  porpoise, 
He  hies  firom  hence  at  forty-four, 
(But  by  his  leave  he  sinks  a  score) 
To  the  East  Indies,  there  to  cheat, 
Till  he  can  purchase  an  estate  : 
Whei-e,  after  he  has  fill'd  his  chest. 
He'll  mount  his  tub,  and  preach  his  best, 
And  plainly  prove,  by  dint  of  text. 
This  world  is  hl^  and  theirs  the  next. 
Lest  that  the  reader  should  not  know 
The  bank  where  last  he  set  his  toe, 
'Twas  Greenwich.     There  he  took  a  ship, 
And  gave  his  creditors  the  slip, 
But  lest  chronology  should  vary", 
Upon  the  ides  of  February, 
In  seventeen  hundred  eight  and  twenty. 
To  Fort  St.  George  a  peddlar  went  he. 
Ye  Fates,  when  all  he  gets  is  spent, 
Rbturn  him  beggar  as  he  went  t 


PAULUS ;  AN  EPIGRAM. 

BY  MR.  LINDSAY.** 

Dublin,  Sept.  1,  1728. 

"  A  SLAVE  to  crowds,  scorch'd  with  the  summer's  heats, 
*'  In  courts  the  wretched  lawyer  toils  and  sweats ; 

*  A  polite  and  elegant  scholar;  at  that  time  an  eiuioent  pleader 
t  the  bar  in  Dublin,  and  afterward  advanced  to  be  o&e.of  the  jasti 
c^  9f  the  emnmoB  plem.    H. 
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^'  While  smiling  Nature,  in  her  best  atdre, 

^'  Regales  each  sense,  and  remal  jojs  inspire. 

'*  Can  he,  who  knows  that  real  good  should  please, 

^*  Barter  for  gold  his  liberty  and  ease  ?" — 

Thus  Faulus  preach'd : — When,  entering  at  the  door^ 

Upon  his  board  the  client  pours  the  ore  : 

He  grasps  the  shining  gift,  pores  o^er  the  cause, 

•Forgets  the  sun,  and  dozes  on  the  laws. 


THE  ANSWER.    BY  DR.  SWIFT, 

Lindsay  mistakes  the  matter  quite, 
And  honest  Paulus  judges  right. 
Then  why  these  quarrels  to  the  sun. 
Without  whose  aid  you're  all  undone  ? 
Did  Faulus  e'er  complain  of  sweat  ? 
Did  Paulus  e'er  the  sun  forget ; 
The  influence  of  whose  golden  beams 
Soon  licks  up  all  unsavoury  steams  ? 
The  sun,  you  say,  his  face  has  kiss'd : 
It  has  ;  but  then  it  greas'd  his  fist. 
True  lawyers,  for  the  wisest  ends. 
Have  always  been  Apollo's  friends. 
Not  for  his  superficial  powers 
Of  ripening  fruits,  and  gilding  flowers ; 
Not  for  inspiring  poets'  brains 
With  penny  less  and  starreling  strains; 
Not  for  his  boasted  healing  art ; 
Not  for  his  skill  to  shoot  the. dart ; 
Nor  yet  because  he  sweetly  fiddles ; 
Nor  for  hie  prophecies  in  riddles  : 
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fiut  for  a  more  subBtantial  caiu^— 
Apollo's  patron  of  the  laws ; 
Whom  Faulus  ever  must  adot^. 
As  parent  of  the  golden  ore, 
3j  Phoebus,  an  incestuous  birtb,^ 
B^ot  upon  his  grandam  Earth ; 
By  Phoebus  first  producM  to  light : 
By  Yulcan  formM  so  round  and  bright  ^ 
Then  offerM  at  the  shrine  of  Justice^ 
By  clients  to  her  priests  and  trustees^ 
Nor,  when  we  see  Astrsa  stand 
With  even  balance  in  her  hand. 
Must  we  suppose  she  has  in  view^ 
How  to  give  every  man  his  due ; 
Her  scales  you  bee  her  only  hold. 
To  weigh  her  priests*  the  lawyers*  gold. 

Now,  should  I  own  your  case  was  grievous, 
Toor  sweaty  Paulus,  who'd  believe  us  ? 
'Tis  very  true,  and  none  denies. 
At  least,  that  such  complaints  are  wise  : 
'Tis  wise,  no  doubt,  as  clients  fat  you  more^ 
To  cry,  like  statesmen.  Quanta  paiimur ! 
But,  since  the  truth  must  needs  be  stretched, 
To  prove  that  lawyers  are  so  wretched ; 
This  paradox  I'll  undertake. 
For  Paulus'  and  for  Lindsay's  sake; 
By  topics,  which,  though  I  abomine  'em,^ 
^ay  serve  as  argument  ad  hondnem  : 
Tet  I  disdain  to  offer  those 
Made  use  of  by  detracting  foes, 

I  own,  the  curses  of  mankind 
Sit  light  upon  a  lawyer's  mind : 
The  clamours  of  ten  thousand  tongueis 
Break  not  his  rest,  nor  hurt  Ms  lungs  :r 

VOL.   XI,  ^ 
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I  own,  his  conscience  always  free, 
(Provided  he  has  got  his  fee) 
Secure  of  constant  peace  within, 
He  knows  no  guilt,  who  knows  no  sin. 

Yet  well  they  merit  to  be  pitied, 
"By  clients  always  overwitted. 
And  though  the  Gospel  seems  to  say. 
What  heavy  burdens  lawyers  lay 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  their  neighbour, 
Nor  lend  a  finger  to  their  labour, 
Always  for  saving  their  own  bacon ; 
No  doubt,  the  text  is  here  mistaken : 
The  copy's  false,  the  sense  is  rackM : 
To  prove  it,  I  appeal  to  fact ; 
And  thus  by  demonstration  show 
What  burdens  lawyers  undergo. 

With  early  clients  at  his  door. 
Though  he  was  drunk  the  night  before; 
And  cropsick  with  unclubbM-for  wine. 
The  wretch  must  be  at  court  by  nine ;  . 
Half  sunk  beneath  his  briefe  and  bag. 
As  ridden  by  a  midnight  hag : 
Then,  from  the  bar,  harangues  the  bench, 
In  English  vile,  and  viler  French, 
And  Latin,  vilest  of  the  three ; 
And  all  for  poor  ten  moidores  fee  t 
Of  paper  how  is  he  profuse. 
With  periods  long,  in  terms  abstruse  ? 
What  pains  he  takes  to  be  prolix ! 
A  thousand  lines  to  stand  for  ax  1 
Of  common  sense  without  a  word  in  t 
And  is  not  this  a  grievous  burden  ? 

The  lawyer  is  a  common  drudge, 
To  fight  our  cause  before  the  judge : 


^  ^     ■      ^-" 
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And,  ivhat  is  yet  a  greater  curse, 

Condemu'd  ti)  bear  his  client's  purse  f 

While  he,  at  ease,  secure  and  light. 

Walks  boldly  home  at  dead  of  night ; 

When  term  is  ended,  leaves  the  town,  « 

Trots  to  his  country  mansion  down ; 

And,  disencumbered  of  his  load, 

No  danger  dreads  upon  the  road ; 

Despises  rapparees,  and  rides 

Safe  through  the  Newry  mountains'  sides. 

Lindsay,  'tis  you  have  set  me  on, 
To  state  this  question  pro  and  con. 
My  satire  may  offend,  'tis  true  ; 
However,  it  concerns  not  you. 
T  own,  there  may,  in  every  clan. 
Perhaps,  be  found  one  honest  roan ; 
Yet  link  them  close ;  in  this  they  jump. 
To  be  but  rascals  in  the  lump. 
Imagine  Lindsay  at  the  bar, 
He's  much  the  same  his  brethren  are ; 
WeU  taught  by  practice  to  imbibe 
The  fundamentals  of  his  tribe  : 
And,  in  his  client's  just  defence, 
Must  deviate  oft  from  common  sense ; 
And  make  his  ignorance  discerned, 
To  get  the  name  of  council  learned 
(As  lucus  comes  a  non  lucendo^) 
And  wisely  do  as  other  men  do  : 
But  shift  him  to  a  better  scene. 
Among  his  crew  of  rogues  in  grain ; 
Surrounded  with  companions  fit. 
To  taste  his  humour,  sense,  and  wit ;  J 

You'd  swear  he  never  took  a  fee,  "* 

Nor  knew  in  law  bis  A,  B,  C 
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'Tishard,  vhere  duIoeaB  oYenrulea^ 
To  keep  good  seose  io  crowds  of  foolik 
And  we  admire  the  Rian»  who  saves 
IBs  hooesty  in  crowds  of  knaves; 
Nor  yields  up  virtue,  at  discrettoD, 
To  villains  of  his  own  profession, 
liodsay,  you  know  what  pains  you  take 
In  both,  yet  hardly  save  your  stake ; 
And  will  you  venture  both  anew. 
To  sit  among  that  venal  crew. 
That  pack  of  mimic  legislators^ 
Abandoned,  stupid,  slavish  praters! 
For,  as  the  rabble  daub  and  rifle 
The  fool  who  scrambles  for  a  trifle; 
Who  for  his  pains  is  cuflTd  and  kickM, 
Drawn  through  the  dirt,  his  pockets  pick'd ; 
Xou  must  expect  the  like  dicjgrace^ 
Scrambling  with  rogues  to  get  a  place; 
Must  lose  the  honour  you  have  gain'd. 
Tour  numerous  virtues  foully  stain'd  ; 
Disclaim  for  ever  all  pretence 
To  common  honesty  and  sense; 
And  join  in  friendship  with  a  strict  tye» 
To  M— 1,  C— y,  and  Dick  Tigbe. 
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A  DIALOGUE,  BETWEEN  AN  EMINENT 
LAWYER,*  AND  DR.  JONATHAN  SWIFT, 
D.  S.  P.  D.  IN  ALLUSION  TO  HORACE 
BOOK  IL    SAT.  L 

"  Sunt  quiboa  in  SatirS,"  tx. 
WRITTEN    BT  MR.   LINDSAY,   IN   1729. 


'^ 


DR.   SWIfT. 

Since  there  are  persons  ivho  complain 
There's  too  much  satire  in  my  vein  $ 
That  I  am  often  found  exceeding 
The  rules  of  raillery  and  breeding ; 
l/inith  too  much  freedom  treat  my  bettens 
I^ot  sparing  even  men  of  letters : 
You,  who  are  skilPd  in  lawyers'  lore. 
What's  your  advice  ?  Shall  I  give  o'er  ? 
T^or  ever  fools  or  knaves  expose 
JBither  in  verse  or  humorous  prose ; 
And  to  avoid  all  future  ill, 
In  my  scrutoire  lock  up  my  quill  ? 

LAWYER. 

Since  you  are  pleas'd  to  condescend 
To  ask  the  judgment  of  a  friend. 
Your  case  consider'd,  I  must  think 
You  should  withdraw  from  pen  and  ink, 
Forbear  your  poetry  and  jokes, 
And  live  like  other  Christian  folks ;  '^ 

Or,  if  the  Muses  must  inspire  " 

Your  fancy  with  their  pleasing  fire,       % 

*  Mr.  Idndsay.    F. 


^ 
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Take  subjects  safer  for  your  "wit 
Thau  those'  oq  which  you  lately  writ. 
Commend  the  times,  your  thoughts' correct, 
Aud  follow  the  prevaillog  sect ; 
Assert  that  Hyde,  in  writing  story. 
Shows  all  the  malice  of  a  tory ; 
While  Burnet,  in  his  deathless  page. 
Discovers  freedom  without  rage. 
To  Woolston  recommend  our  youth, 
For  learning,  probity,  and  truth ; 
That  noble  genius,  who  unbinds 
The  chains  which  fetter  freebom  minds 
Redeems  us  from  the  slavish  fears 
Which  lasted  near  two  thousand  years ; 
He  can  alone  the  priesthood  humble, 
Make  gilded  spires  and  altars  tumble. 

DR.   SWIFT. 

Must  I  commend  against  my  conscience 
Such  stupid  blasphemy  and  nonsense  ? 
To  such  a  subject  tune  my  lyre. 
And  sing  like  one  of  Milton's  choir, 
Where  devils  to  a  vale  retreat, 
And  call  the  laws  of  Wisdom  Fate, 
Lament  upon  their  hapless  fall^ 
That  Force  free  Virtue  should  inthrall  ? 
Or  shall  the  charms  of  Wealth  and  Power 
Make  me  pollute  the  Muses'  bower  ? 


LAWYER. 

As  from  the  tripod  of  Apollo, 
Hear  from  my  mdL  the  words  that  follow  : 
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"  Some,  by  philosophers  misled. 
Must  honour  you  alive  and  dead ; 
And  such  as  know  ichai  Greece  has  writ, 
Must  taste  your  irony  and  mi ; 
While  most  that  are,  or  would  be  great. 
Must  dread  your  pen,  your  person  hate ; 
And  you  on  Drapier's  hill  must  lie, 
And  there  without  a  mitre  die." 
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An  ass's  hoof  alone  can  hold 

That  poisonous  juice,  which  kills  by  cold. 

Methought,  when  I  this  poem  read, 

No  vessel  but  an  ass's  head 

Such  frigid  fustian  could  contain ; 

I  mean,  the  head  without  the  brain. 

The  cold  conceits,  the  chilling  thoughts, 

Went  down  like  stupifying  draughts : 

I  found  my  head  began  to  swim, 

A  numbness  crept  through  every  limb. 

In  haste,  with  imprecations  dire, 

I  threw  the  volume  in  the  fire  : 

When  (who  could  think  ?)  though  cold  as  ice^ 

It  burnt  to  ashes  in  a  trice. 

How  could  I  mere  enhance  its  fame  ? 
Though  bom  in  snow,  it  dy'd  in  flame. 


^ 
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ON  PADDY'S  CHARACTER  OF  THE  IN- 
TELLIGENCER.*   1729. 

As  a  thora  bush,  or  oaken  bougb, 
Stuck  in  an  Irish  cabin's  brow, 
Above  the  door,  on  country  fair, 
Betokens  entertainment  there ; 
So  bays  on  poets'  brows  have  been 
Set  for  a  sign  of  wit  within. 
And,  as  ill  neighbours  in  the  night 
Pull  down  an  alehouse  bush  for  spite ; 
The  laurel  so,  by  poets  worn, 
Is  by  the  teeth  of  Envy  torn ; 
Envy,  a  canker-worm,  which  tean 
Those  sacred  leaves  that  Ughtniag  spares^ 

And  now  t*  exemplify^  this  moral : 
Tom  having  earnM  a  twig  of  laurel, 
(Which,  measured  on  his  head,  was  foun4 
Not  long  enough  to  reach  half  round, 
But,  like  a  girl's  cockade,  was  ty'd, 
A  trophy,  oo  his  temple-side) 
Paddy  repin'd  to  see  him  wear 
This  badge  of  honour  in  his  hair ; 
And,  thinking  this  cockade  of  wit 
Would  his  own  temples  better  fit, 
Forming  his  Muse  1^  Smedley^s  model, 
I^ets  drive  at  Tom's  devoted  noddle, 

^  Dr.  Sheridan  was  pubUsher  of  the  ^'  IntelU{eQcer,"  a  mttkly 
paper,  inrltten  principally  by  himself ;  bat  Dr.  Swift  occasionally 
■ujllMlil  Mm  wiUi  a  letter.  Dr.  Delany,  pk]oed  at  the  approbation 
those  papers  received,  attacked  them  ▼iotontily  both  in  cooTCfsatioft 
and  in  print ;  but  unfortunately  stnmbled  on  some  of  the  numbers 
which  the  Dean  ^'written,  and  all  the  worldadinired ;  which  {ave 
nse  to  these  verier.    U. 
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Pelts  him  by  turns  irtth  verse  and  prose^ 

Hums  like  a  iioraet  at  iiis  oose. 

At  length  presumes  to  vent  his  satire  oo 

The  Dean,  Tom's  honoured  friend  and  patioi)i 

The  eagle  in  the  tale  ye  know, 

TeasM  by  a  buzzing  wasp  below, 

Took  wing  to  Jove,  and  hop'd  to  rest 

Securely  in  the  thunderer's  breast : 

In  vain ;  even  there,  to  qpoil  his  nod, 

The  spiteful  insect  stung  the  god. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
JOHN  LORD  CARTEBET. 

BY  DR.  DSLANT,  1729. 

"  Credis  ob  hoc,  me^  Pastor,  opetfortasM  rogare, 
Propter  quod,  vulgus,  crassaque  turba  rogat^ 

Mart.  Epig.  lib.  ^ 

Thou  wise  and  learned  ruler  of  our  isle, 
Whose  guardian  care  can  all  her  griefs  beguile ; 
When  next  your  generous  soul  shall  condescend 
T'  instruct  or  entertain  your  humble  friend ; 
Whether,  retiring  from  your  weighty  charge. 
On  some  high  theme  you  learnedly  enlarge  j 
Of  all  the  ways  of  wisdom  reason  well, 
How  Richlieu  rose,  and  how  Sejanus  fell : 
Or,  when  your  brow  less  thoughtfully  unbends^ 
Circled  with  Swift  and  some  delighted  friends  ;: 
Whoi,  mixing  mirA  and  wisdom  with  your  wine^^ii 
lake  that  your  wit  shall  flow,  your  genius  shine  j. 
Nor  with  less  praise  the  conversation  gidii^ 
Than  in  the  public  councils  you  dedde ; 
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Or  when  the  Dean,  long  privUeg'd  to  rail, 
Aseerta  his  friend  with  more  impetuous  zeal; 
You  hear  (whilst  I  ait  by  abasli'd  and  mute) 
With  soft  concessions  shortening  the  dispute ; 
Then  close  with  kind  inquiries  of  my  state, 
^'  How  are  your  tithes,  and  have  they  rose  of  late  ? 
Why,  Christ  Church  is  a  pretty  situation, 
There  are  not  many  better  in  the  nation  t 
ThiS)  with  your  other  things,  must  yield  you  deai- 
Some  six — at  least  five  hundred  pounds  a  year." 

Suppose,  at  such  a  time,  I  took  the  freedom 
To  ^ak  these  truths  as  plainly  as  you  read  'em  ^ 
You  shall  rejoin,  my  lord,  when  I've  replied. 
And,  if  you  please,  my  lady  shall  decide : 

^  My  Lord,  I'm  satisfied  yon  meant  me  well : 
And  that  I'm  thankful,  all  the  world  can  tefi  : 
But  you'll  forgive  me,  if  I  own  th'  event 
Is  short,  is  very  short,  of  your  intent ; 
At  least,  I  feel  some  ills  unfelt  before. 
My  income  less,  and  my  expenses  more." 

^  How,  doctor !  double  vicar !  double  rector ! 
A  dignitary !  with  a  city  lecture ! 
What  glebes — what  dues — what  tithes— what  fin^ah- 

what  rent ! 
Why,  Doctor  I — will  you  never  be  content  ?" 
^  Would  my  good  Lord  but  cast  up  the  account, 
And  see  to  what  my  revenues  amount; 
My  titles  ample;  but  my  gain  so  small, 
That  one  good  vicarage  is  wcnrth  them  all : 
And  very  wretched  sure  is  he,  that's  double 
In  nothing  but  his  titles  and  his  trouble. 
A^Id  this  crying  grievance,  if  you  pleas^ 
My  iKMrses  Ibunder'd  on  Fermanah  ways  ; 
Ways  of  well-poliahM  and  well-pointed  stooe^ 
Where  every  itep  endaiigen  erery  booe; 
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And,  more  to  raise  your  pity  and  your  wonder, 
Two  churches — twelve  Hibernian  miles  asunder ! 
With  complicated  cures,  I  labour  hard  in, 
Bedde  whole  summers  absent  from  my  garden ! — 
But  that  the  world  would  think  I  playM  the  fool, 
I'd  change  with  Charley  Grattan  for  his  school — ^* 
What  fine  cascades,  what  vbtoes,  might  I  make^ 
Fix'd  in  the  centre  of  th'  lemian  lake ! 
There  might  I  sail  delighted,  smooth  and  safe;, 
Beneath  the  conduct  of  my  good  Sir  Ralph  :t 
There's  not  a  better  steerer  in  the  realm ; 
I  hope,  my  Lord,  you'll  call  him  to  the  helm." — 

^  Doctor — a  glorious  scheme  to  ease  your  grief! 
When  cures  are  cross,  a  school's  a  sure  relief. 
You  cannot  fail  of  being  happy  there, 
The  lake  will  be  the  Lethe  of  your  care : 
The  scheme  is  for  your  honour  and  your  ease; 
And,  Doctor,  I'll  promote  it  when  you  please. 
Meanwhile,  allowing  things  below  your  merit, 
Tet,  Doctor,  youVe  a  philosophic  spirit; 
Yoiir  wants  are  few,  and,  like  your  income,  small. 
And  you've  enough  to  gratify  them  all : 
You've  trees,  and  fruits,  and  roots,  enough  in  store : 
And  what  would  a  philosopher  have  more  ? 
You  cannot  wish  for  coaches,  kitchens,  tooks — " 

"  My  Lord,  I've  not  enough  to  buy  me  books — 
Or  pray,  suppose  my  wants  were  all  supplied, 
Are  there  no  wants  I  should  regard  beside  ? 
Whose  breast  is  so  unmanu'd,  as  not  to  grieve, 
Compass'd  with  miseries  he  can't  relieve  ? 
Who  can  be  happy— 7who  should  wish  to  live,       ^^    < 
Aod  want  the  godlike  happiness  to  give  ?         ■ . .  ':tmjfl 

*  A  freeschool  at  Inniskillen,  founded  by  Eraflqius  Smith,  Etq.    See 
Journal  to  SteUa,  March  29, 1713.    N.         '  i^-- 
t  Sir  Balph  Gore,  who  bad  a  viUa  in  the  feke  of  Erin.    F. 
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That  Via  a  judge  of  this,  70a  must  aUow: 
I  had  it  once — aod  I'm  debarr'd  it  now. 
Ask  your  own  heart,  mj  Lord ;  if  this  be  true, 
Then  how  unblest  am  I !  how  bleat  are  you  V* 

**  'Tis  true— but,  Doctor,  let  us  wave  all  that— 
Say,  if  you  had  youi*  wish,  what  you'd  be  at*" 

^  Exdue  me,  good  my  Lord — ^I  won't  be  sounded^ 
Nor  shall  your  favour  by  my  wants  be  bounded. 
My  Lord,  I  challenge  nothing  as  my  due, 
Nor  is  it  fit  I  diould  prescribe  to  you. 
Tet  this  might  Syromachus  himself  avow, 
(Whose  rigid  rules'*^  are  antiquated  now — ) 
My  Lord!  I'd  wish  to  pay  the  debts  I  owe — 
I'd  wish  besides — ^to  build,  and  to  bestow.*' 


AN  EPISTLE  UPON  AN  EPISTLE  FROM  A 

CERTAIN  DOCTOR  TO  A  CER- 

TAIN  GREAT  LORD. 

BEING  A  CHBISTMAS-BOX  FOR   BB.  DEIAmr. 

As  Jove  will  not  attend  on  less^ 
When  things  of  more  importance  press: 
You  can't,  grave  sir,  believe  it  hard. 
That  you,  a  low  Hibernian  bard, 
Should  cool  your  heels  a  while^  and  waifi^ 
Unanswer'd  at  your  patron's  gate; 
And  would  my  lord  vouchsafe  to  grant. 
This  one,  poor,  humble  boon  I  wan^. 
,jpkee  leave  to  play  his  secretary. 
As  Faktaff  acted  old  king  Harry;: 

*  S7iii]naclia8»biA|pflrRoaM^490^aAd«a  deeret^  tiialaoMut 

iboold  solkit  fiv  eccMMliMl  FpftOB^ 
eumbcot.   H. 
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I'd  tell  of  yoim  io  rbjrme  and  print ; 
Folks  shrug,  and  cry,  ^  There's  DOthing  bi?t/l 
And,  after  several  readings  oyer, 
It  shines  most  in  the  marble  cover. 

How  could  so  fine  a  taste  dispense 
With  mean  degrees  of  wit  and  sense  ? 
Nor  will  my  lord  so  far  b^;uile 
The  wise  and  learned  of  our  isle  f 
To  make  it  pass  upon  the  nation, 
Bj  dint  of  his  sole  approbation. 
The  task  is  arduous,  patrons  find^ 
To  warp  the  sense  of  all  mankind : 
Who  think  your  Muse  must  first  aspir^ 
Ere  he  advance  the  doctor  higher. 

Tou Ve  cause  to  say  he  meant  you  well : 
That  you  are  thankful,  who  can  tell  ? 
For  still  you're  short  (which  grieves  your  qpirlQ 
Of  his  intent;  you  mean,  your  merit» 

Ah !  quanta  reciitis,  tu  ad€pU^ 
Qia  ml  molms  tarn  inepU? 
Smedley ,  thou  Jonathan  of  Clogber, 
^   **  When  thou  thy  humble  lay  dost  offeB 
To  Grafton's  grace,  with  grateful  hearty, 
Thy  thanks  and  verse  devoid  of  art : 
Content  with  what  his  bounty  gave, 
!I^o  larger  income  dost  thou  crave.'' 

But  you  must  have  cascade^  and  alt 
leme's  lake,  for  your  canal. 
Your  vistoes,  barges,  and  (a  pox  on 
All  pride !)  our  speaker  for  your  eoxon :. 
it's  pity  that  he  can't  bestow  you 
Twelve  commoners  in  caps  to  row  yoQ^         ''*4» 
Thus  Edgar  proud,  in  days  of  yore, 

BeldiHonaK^  labottriD^vt  the  otf^f 
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And,  as  he  passed,  so  swell'd  the  Bee, 
Enrag'd,  as  Era  would  do  at  thee. 
How  differeDt  is  this  from  Smedley ! 
(His  name  is  up,  he  may  in  bed  lie) 
^  Who  only  asks  some  pretty  cure. 
In  wholesome  soil  and  ether  pure ; 
The  garden  stor'd  with  artless  flowersi. 
In  either  angle  shady  bowers : 
Ko  gay  parterre  with  costly  green 
Must  in  the  ambient  hedge  be  seen ; 
But  Nature  freely  takes  her  course, 
Nor  fears  from  him  ungrateful  force : 
No  sheers  to  check  her  sprouting  vigour, 
Or  shape  the  yews  to  antic  figure.'' 

But  you  forsooth  your  all  must  squander 
On  that  poor  spot,  call'd  Dell-ville,  yonder : 
And  when  you've  been  at  vast  expenses 
In  whims,  parterres,  canals,  and  fences, 
Tour  assets  fail,  and  cash  is  wanting ; 
Nor  farther  buildings,  farther  planting : 
No  wonder,  when  you  raise  and  level, 
Think  this  wall  low,  and  that  wall  bevel. 
Here  a  convenient  box  you  found, 
Which  you  deniolish'd  to  the  ground ; 
Then  built,  then  took  up  with  your  arbour. 
And  set  the  house  to  Rupert  Barber. 
Tou  sprang  an  arch,  which,  in  a  scurvy 
Humour,  you  tumbled  topsyturvy. 
You  change  a  circle  to  a  square. 
Then  to  a  circle  as  you  were ; 
Who  can  imagine  whence  the  fund  i% 
That  you  quadrata  change  n^undis  ? 

To  JFame  a  temple  you  erect, 
A  Flora  does  tte  dome  protect ; 
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Mounts,  walks,  on  high;  and  in  a  hollow 
You  place  the  Muses  and  Apollo ; 
There  shining  'midst  his  train,  to  gi*ace 
Your  whimsical  poetic  place. 

These  stories  were  of  old  designed 
As  fables :  but  you  have  refin'd 
The  poets'  mythologic  dreams, 
To  real  muses,  gods,  and  streams. 
Who  would  not  swear,  when  you  contrive  thusjt 
That  you're  Don  Q^uixote  redivivus  ? 

Beneath,  a  dry  canal  there  lies, 
Which  only  Winter's  rain  supplies. 
O  !  could 'st  thou,  by  some  magic  speljf, 
Hither  convey  St.  Patrick's  well ! 
Here  may  it  reassume  its  stream. 
And  take  a  greater  Patrick's  name  ! 

If  your  expenses  rise  so  high  ; 
What  income  can  your  wants  supply  ? 
Yet  still  your  fancy  you  inherit 

A  fund  of  such  superior  merit. 

That  you  can't  fail  of  more  provision, 

All  by  my  lady's  kind  decision. 

For,  the  more  livings  you  can  fish  up, 

You  think  you'll  sooner  be  a  bishop  : 

That  could  not  be  my  lord's  intent, 

Nor  can  it  answer  the  event. 

Most  think  what  has  been  heap'd  on  you 

To  other  sort  of  folk  was  due  : 

Rewards  too  great  for  your  flim-flams. 

Epistles,  riddles,  epigrams. 

Though  now  your  depth  must  not  be  sounded^ 

The  time  was,  when  you'd  have  compounded       -^ 

For  less  than  Charley  Grattan's  school  ? 

Five  hundred  pound  a  year's  no  fool  I : : 
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Take  this  advice  then  from  jowt  fnemif 
To  your  ambition  put  anend. 
Be  frugal,  Pat :  paj  what  you  owe^ 
Before  you  build  and  you  bestow. 
Be  modest ;  nor  address  your  betters 
With  b€|giiig,  vain,  familiar  letters. 

A  passage  may  be  found,"*  I've  heard. 
In  scmie  dd  Greek  or  Latin  bard, 
Whicb  says,  ^  Would  crows  in  silence  eat 
Their  oflbla^  or  their  better  meat, 
Thehr  generous  feeders  not  provoking 
By  loud  and  unharmonious  croaking. 
They  might,  unhurt  by  Envy^s  claws^ 
on,  and  stuff  to  boot  their  maws." 
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Deluded  mortals  whom  the  great] 
Choose  for  companions  tite^tite  ; 
Who  at  their  dinneis,  enfamXU^ 
Get  leave  to  sit  whene'er  you  will ; 
Then  boasting  tell  us  where  you  din'(^ 
And  how  his  lordship  was  so  kind ; 
How  many  pleasant  things  he  spoke  ; 
And  how  you  laugh'd  at  every  joke : 
Swear  he's  a  most  facetious  man; 
That  you  and  he  are  cup  and  can  ; 
Ton  travel  with  a  heavy  load. 
And  quite  mistake  preferment's  road^. 

• 

*  Bar.  Ub.  1.  ^  syiB 
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Suppose  ray  lord  and  you  alone ; 
Hint  the  least  interest  of  your  own. 
His  visage  drops,  he  knits  his  broWy 
He  caonot  talk  of  business  now : 
Or,  mention  but  a  vacant  post^ 
He'll  turn  it  off  with  "  Name  your  toast  r^' 
Nor  could  the  nicest  artist  paint 
A  countenance  with  more  constraint. 

For,  as  thdr  appetites  to  quench, 
Lords  keep  a  pimp  to  bring  a  wendi  j 
So  men  of  wit,  are  but  a  kind 
Of  panders  to  a  vicious  mind; 
Who  proper  object!  must  provide 
To  gratify  their  hut  of  pride. 
When,  wearied  with  intrigues  of  state. 
They  find  an  idle  hour  to  prate; 
Then,  shall  you  dare  to  ask  a  place, 
Tou  forfeit  all  your  patron's  grace, 
And  disappoint  the  sole  design. 
For  which  he  summon'd  you  to  dine* 

Thus  Congreve  spent  in  writing  plays, 
And  one  poor  office,  half  his  days : 
While  Montague,  who  claim'd  the  station 
To  be  Maecenas  of  the  nation, 
For  poets  open  table  kept. 
But  ne'er  consider'd  where  they  slept : 
Himself  as  rich  as  fifty  Jews, 
Was  easy,  though  they  wanted  shoes  ; 
And  crazy  Congreve  scarce  could  spare 
A  shilling  to  discharge  bis  chair : 
Till  prudence  taught  him  to  appeal 
From  Fsean's  fire  to  party  zeal ; 
iNot  owing:  to  his  happy  vein 
The  fortunes  of  bis  later  scen^ 


«■* 
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Took  proper  priDciples  to  thrive ; 
Aod  80  might  every  dunce  alive.* 

Thus  Steele,  who  own'd  what  others  \ft\U 
And  flourished  by  imputed  wit, 
From  perils  of  a  hundred  jails, 
Withdrew  to  starve,  and  die  in  Wales. 

Thus  Gay,  the  hare  with  many  friends, 
Twice  seven  long  years  the  court  attends : 
Who,  under  tales  conveying  truth, 
To  virtue  fbrm'd  a  princely  youth  :t 
Who  paid  his  courtship  with  the  crowd. 
As  far  as  modest  pride  allow'd ; 
Rejects  a  servile  usher's  place, 
And  leaves  St.  James'  in  disgrace. 

Thus  Addison,  by  lords  carest, 
Was  left  in  foreign  lands  distrest ; 
Forgot  at  home,  became  for^  hire 
A  travelling  tutor  to  a  squire : 
But  wisely  left  the  Muses'  hill, 
To  business  shap'd  the  poet's  quill, 
Let  all  his  l^ni-ren  laurels  fade, 
Took  up  himself  the  courtier's  trade, 
And,  grown  a  minister  of  state. 
Saw  poets  at  his  levee  wait. 

Hail,  happy  Pope  !  whose  generous  mind 
Detesting  all  the  statesman  kind. 
Contemning  courts,  at  courts  unseen, 
Refus'd  the  visits  of  a  queen. 
A  soul  with  every  virtue  fraught. 
By  sages,  priests,  or  poets  taught ; 

*  This  picture  is  unfair  and  overcharged ;  for  the  honour  of  go- 
vernment, CoDgreve  had  several  good  places  conferred  on  him,  and 
in  the  Utter  part  of  his  days,  enjoyed  an  alBuent  fortune ;  but  it  was 
when  he  had  disclaimed  authorship,  and  chose  to  be  considered  as  a^ 
private  gentleman,  as  he  told  Voltaire.    H. 
f  WilUam,DakeorCuinberiuid,aoQtoGeorgeIi    H; 
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Wliose  filial  piety  excels 
^Vhatever  Grecian  story  tells ; 
A  genius  for  all  stations  fit, 
Whose  meanest  talents  is  his  if  it : 
His  heart  too  great,  though  fortune  little^ 
To  lick  a  rascal  statesman's  spittle ; 
Appealing  to  the  nation's  taste, 
Above  the  reach  of  want  is  plac'd  : 
By  Homer  dead  was  taught  to  thrive, 
Which  Homer  never  could  alive ; 
And  sits  aloft  on  Findus'  head. 
Despising  slaves  that  cringe  for  bread. 

True  politicians  only  pay 
For  solid  work,  but  not  for  play : 
Nor  ever  choose  to  work  with  tools 
-Ferg'd  up  in  colleges  and  schools. 
Consider  how  much  more  is  due 
To  all  their  journeymen  than  you : 
At  table  you  can  Horace  quote ; 
They  at  a  pinch  can  bribe  a  vote : 
You  show  your  skill  in  Grecian  story ; 
But  they  can  manage  whig  and  tory : 
Tou,  as  a  critic,  are  so  curious 
To  find  a  verse  in  Virgil  spurious ; 
But  they  can  smoke  the  deep  designs, 
When  Boliugbroke  with  Pulteney  dines. 

Besides,  your  patron  may  upbraid  ye. 
That  you  have  got  a  place  already ; 
An  office  for  your  talents  fit, 
To  flatter,  carve,  and  show  your  wit ; 
To  sDulT  the  lights  and  stir  the  fire. 
And  get  a  dinner  for  your  hire. 
What  claim  have  you  to  place  or  pension  ? 
He  overpays  in  condescension. 
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But,  reverend  doctor,  yoa  we  know 
Could  never  condescend  so  low ; 
The  viceroy,  whom  you  now  attend. 
Would,  if  be  durst,  be  more  your  friend  ; 
Nor  will  in  you  those  gifts  despise, 
By  which  himself  was  taught  to  rise : 
When  he  has  virtue  to  retire, 
He'll  grieve  he  did  not  raise  you  higher> 
And  place  you  in  a  better  station. 
Although  it  might  have  pleasM  the  natioti. 

This  may  be  trie — submitting  still 
To  Walpole's  more  than  royal  will ; 
And  what  condition  can  be  worse  ? 
He  comes  to  drain  a  beggar's  pune ; 
He  comes  to  tie  our  chains  on  fester^ 
And  show  us  England  is  our  master : 
Caressing  knaves,  and  dunces  wooing. 
To  make  them  work  their  own  undoings 
What  has  he  else  to  bait  his  traps^ 
Or  bring  his  vermin  in,  but  scraps  ? 
The  offals  of  a  church  distrest; 
A  hungry  vicarage  at  best ; 
Or  some  remote  inferior  post, 
With  forty  pounds  a  year  at  most  P 

But  here  again  you  interpose — 
Your  favourite  lord  is  none  of  those 
Who  owe  their  virtues  to  their  stations. 
And  characters  to  dedications  : 
For,  keep  him  in,  or  turn  him  out. 
His  learning  none  will  call  in  doubt; 
His  learning,  thou^  a  poet  said  it 
Before  a  play,  would  lose  no  credit; 
Nor  Pope  would  dare  deny  him  wit, 
Although  to  fftdke  it  Philips  writ 
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I  own,  he  hates  an  actioabaaey 
His  virtues  battliDg  with  his  place; 
I{or  wants  a  nice  discerning  spirit 
Betwixt  a  true  and  spurious  merit ; 
Can  sometimes  drop  a  voter's  clain^ 
And  give  up  pwty  to  his  fame. 
I  do  the  most  that  firiendship  can; 
I  hate  the  viceroy,  love  the  man« 

But  you,  who,  till  your  Cniune's  made, 
Must  be  a  sweetener  by  your  trade, 
Should  swear  he  never  meant  us  iU  $ 
We  suffer  sore  against  his  will ; 
That,  if  we  could  but  see  his  hear^ 
He  would  have  chose  a  milder  part : 
We  rather  should  lament  his  cas^ 
Who  must  obey,  or  lose  his  place. 

Since  this  reflection  slipt  your  pen^ 
Insert  it  when  you  write  again : 
And,  to  lUusteate  it,  produce 
This  simile  for  his  excuse : 

^  So  to  destroy  a  guilty  land 
An  *angel  sent  by  Heaven's  command^ 
While  he  tibeys  almighty  will, 
Perhaps  may  feel  compassion  still ; 
And  wish  the  task  had  been  assigned 
To  spirits  of  less  gentle  kind." 

But  I,  in  politics  grown  old, 
Whose  thoughts  are  of  a  different  mould; 
Who  from  my  soul  sincerely  hate 
Both  kings  and  ministers  of  state ; 
Who  look  on  courts  with  stricter  eyes 
To  see  the  seeds  of  vice  arise ; 


*  *^  Sb  when  an  angel  by  divine  command,*'  Ac. 

MstmBW^a  CampaigB, 
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* 

Can  lend  you  an  allusion  fitter. 

Though  flattering  knaves  may  call  it  bitter ; 

Which,  if  70U  durst  but  give  it  place, 

Would  shovr  you  many  a  statesman's  face : 

Fresh  from  the  tripod  of  Apollo, 

I  had  it  in  the  words  that  follow : 

Take  notice,  to  avoid  offence, 

I  here  except  his  excellence : 

^  So,  to  effect  nis  monarch's  ends, 
From  Hell  a  viceroy  devil  ascends ; 
HiB  budget  with  corruptions  crammM, 
The  contributions  of  the  damnM ; 
Which  with  unsparing  hand  he  stiows 
Through  courts  and  senates  as  be  goes ; 
And  then  at  Beelzebub's  black  hall. 
Complains  his  budget  was  too  small" 

Tour  simile  may  better  shine 
In  verse ;  but  there  is  truth  in  mine. 
For  no  imaginable  things 
Can  differ  mwe  than  gods  and  kings ; 
And  statesmen,  by  ten  thousand  odde, 
Are  angels,  just  as  kings  are  gods. 


TO  DR.  DELANY, 

ON  THS  LIBELS  WRITTEN  AGAINST  HIM. 

" Tanti  tibi  noo  sit  opaci 

Omnis  arena  Tagi.'*  Jmr. 

As  some  raw  youth  in  country  bred. 
To  arms  by  thirst  of  honour  led, 
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When  at  a  skirmish  first  he  liears 

The  bullets  whistling  round  his  earB, 

Will  duck  bis  head  aside,  will  start, 

And  feel  a  trembling  at  his  heart, 

Till  'scaping  oft  without  a  wound 

Lessens  the  terror  of  the  sound : 

Fly  bsllets  now  as  thick  as  hops, 

He  runs  into  a  cannon^s  chops.  -^^^     ^ 

An  author  thus,  who  pants  for  fame,  '^, 

Begins  the  world  with  fear  and  shame ; 

When  first  in  print  you  see  him  dread  ,  ^' 

Each  popgun  leyell'd  at  his  head ; 

The  lead  yon  critick's  quill  contains, 

la  destinM  to  beat  out  his  braiios : 

As  if  he  heard  loud  thunders  roD, 

ml 

Cries,  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul  i 

Concluding,  that  another  shot 

Will  strike  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  ^ 

But  when  with  squibbing,  flashing,  popping^ 

He  cannot  see  one  creature  dropping; 

That,  missing  fire,  or  missing  aim. 

His  life  is  safe,  I  mean  his  fame; 

The  danger  past,  takes  heart  of  grace. 

And  looks  a  critick  in  the  face. 

Though  splendour  gives  ihe  fairest  mark 
To  poiBon'd  arrows  in  the  dark, 
Tet,  in  yourself  when  smooth  and  round. 
They  glance  aside  without  a  wound. 

'Tis  said,  the  gods  try'd  all  their  art, 
How  pain  they  might  from  pleasure  part : 
But  little  could  their  strength  avail ; 
Both  still  are  fastened  by  the  tail; 
Thus  fame  and  cen&ure,  with  a  tether 
By  fate  are  always  link'd  together. 
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Vfhy  will  you  aim  to  be  piefecr'd 
Id  wit  befixre  the  commoo  herd ; 
And  yet  grow  mortify'd  and  Yex% 
To  pay  the  penalty  aooex'd  ? 

'Tis  emineDce  makes  envy  rise: 
As  fiedrest  fruits  attract  the  flies. 
Should  stupid  libels  grieve  your  mind* 
Ton  soon  a  remedy  may  find; 
JEiie  down  obscure  like  other  folka 
Bdow  the  lash  of  snarlers'  jokes. 
Their  ftction  is  &ve  hundred  odds; 
For  every  coxcomb  lends  them  rodfl^ 
And  sneers  as  learnedly  as  they. 
Like  females  o'er  their  morning  tea. 

You  say,  the  Muse  will  not  contain, 
And  write  you  must,  or  break  a  vein. 
Then,  if  yon  find  the  terms  too  har^ 
No  longer  my  advice  regard: 
But  raise  your  fuiey  on  the  wing; 
The  Irish  aeoate^s  praises  sing; 
How  jealous  aS  the  nation's  freedom, 
And  for  oomiptions^  how  they  weed  'em ; 
How  each  the  puMic  good  pursues^ 
How  far  their  hearts  from  private  views ; 
Make  all  true  patriots,  up  to  shoeboys; 
Huzza  their  brethren  at  the  Blue-boys ; 
Thus  grown  a  member  of  the  club^ 
No  longer  dread  the  rage  of  Grub. 

How  oft  am  I  for  rhyme  to  seek  S 
To  dress  a  thought,  may  toil  aweek: 
And  then  how  thankfiil  to  the  town, 
If  all  my  pains  will  earn  a  crown ! 
While  eveiy  critick  can  devour 
My  work  and  me  in  half  an  hour. 
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Would  men  of  genius  cease  to  Mrite, 
The  rogues  must  die  for  want  and  ^ite ; 
Must  die  for  want  of  food  and  raiment^ 
If  scandal  did  not  find  them  payment. 
How  cheerfully  the  hawkers  cry 
A  satire,  and  the  gentry  buy ! 
While  my  hard-labour'd  poem  pines 
Unsold  upon  the  printer's  lines; 

A  genius  in  the  reverend  gown 
Must  ever  keep  its  owner  down ; 
^Tis  an  unnatural  conjunction, 
And  spoils  the  credit  of  the  function. 
Round  all  your  brethren  cast  your  eyes^ 
Point  out  the  surest  men  to  rise ; 
That  club  of  candidates  in  black. 
The  least  deserving  of  tlie  pack, 
Aspiring,  factious,  fierce,  and  loud, 
With  grace  and  learning  unendow'd, 
Can  turn  their  hands  to  every  job. 
The  fittest  tools  to  work  for  Bob ; 
Will  sooner  coin  a  thousand  lies. 
Than  suffer  men  of  parts  to  rise ; 
They  crowd  about  preferment's  gate, 
And  press  you  down  with  all  their  weight, 
For,  as  of  old,  mathematicians 
Were  by  the  vulgar  thought  magicians ; 
So  academick  dull  ale  drinkers, 
Pronounce  all  men  of  wit,  freetliinkers. 

Wit,  as  the  chief  of  virtue's  friends, 
Disdains  to  serve  ignoble  ends. 
Observe  what  loads  of  stupid  rhymes 
Oppress  us  in  corrupted  times  : 
What  pamphlets  in  a  court's  defence 
Show  reason,  grammar,  truth,  as  sense  ? 

VOL.  XI.  a 
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For,  though  the  Muse  delights  io  fictioft. 

She  ne'er  inspires  against  conviction. 

Tlien  keep  your  virtue  still  uomixt. 

And  let  not  faction  come  betwixt : 

By  party-steps  no  grandeur  climb  at,' 

Though  it  would'  make  you  England's  primate : 

First  learn  the  science  to  be  dull. 

You  then  may  soon  your  conscience  lull ; 

If  not,  however  seated  high, 

Tour  genius  in  your  face  will  fly. 

When  Jove  was  from  his  teeming  head 
Of  Wit's  £air  goddesa  brought  to  bed, 
There  followed  at  his  lying-in 
For  afterbirth  a  sooterkin ; 
Which,  as  the  nurse  pursued  to  kill, 
Attain'd  by  flight  the  Muses' hill» 
There  in  the  soil  began  to  root. 
And  litter'd  at  Parnassus'  foot. 
From  hence  the  critic  vermin  sprung, 
With  harpy  claws  and  poisonous  tongue ; 
Who  fatten  on  poetic  scraps, 
Too  cunning  to  be  caught  in  traps. 
Dame  Nature,  as  the  learned  show. 
Provides  each  animal  its  foe : 
Hounds  hunt  the  hare,  the  wily  kx 
Devours  your  geese,  the  wolf  your  flocks. 
Thus  Envy  pleads  a  natural  claim 
To  persecute  the  Muses'  fame ; 
On  poets  in  all  times  abusive. 
From  Homer  down  to  Pope  inclurive. 

Yet  what  avails  it  to  complain  ? 
You  try  to  take  revenge  in  vain. 
A  rat  your  utmost  rage  defies, 
That  safe  beli|pd  the  waioscol  lies. 
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Say,  did  you  ever  know  by  sight 
In  cheese  an  individual  mite  ? 
Show  me  the  same  numeric  fleaf, 
That  bit  your  neck  but  yesterday : 
Tou  then  may  boldly  go  in  quest 
To  find  the  Grub-street  poets'  nest ; 
What  spunging  house^  in  dread  of  jaO, 
deceives  them,  while  they  wait  for  bail ; 
What  alley  they  are  nestled  in, 
To  flourish  o'er  a  cup  of  gin ; 
Find  the  last  garret  where  they  lay. 
Or  cellar  where  they  starve  to-day* 
Suppose  you  had  them  all  trepanu'd, 
With  each  a  libel  in  his  hand, 
What  punishment  would'  you  inflitH  ? 
Or  call  them  rogues,  or  get  them  kickt? 
These  they  have  often  try'd  before ; 

You  but  oblige  them  so  much  more : 

Themselves  would  be  the  first  to  tell, 

To  make  their  trash  the  better  sell. 

You  have  been  libelFd — Let  us  know. 
What  fool  officious  told  you  so  ? 

Will  you  regard  the  hawker's  cries, 

Who  in  his  titles  always^ies  ? 

Whatever  the  noisy  scoundrel  says, 

It  might  be  something  in  your  praise : 

And  praise  bestowM  in  Grub-street  rhymes 

Would  vex  one  more  a  thousand  times. 

Till  critics  blame,  and  judges  praise, 

The  poet  cannot  claim  his  bays. 

On  me  when  dunces  are  satiric, 

I  take  it  for  a  panegyric 

Hated  by  fools,  and  foois  to  hate, 

Be  that  my  motto,  and  my  fat% 
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To  form  a  just  and  fioish'd  piece, 
^Take  twentj  gods  of  Rome  or  Greece^ 
Whose  goddiips  are  in  chief  request. 
And  fit  jour  present  subject  best : 
And,  should  it  be  your  hero's  case, 
To  have  both  male  and  female  race» 
Your  business  must  be  to  provide 
A  score  of  goddesses  beside. 

Some  call  their  monarchs  sons  of  Saluro, 
For  which  they  bring  a  modem  pattern ; 
Because  they  might  have  heard  of  one, 
Who  often  loug'd  to  eat  his  son : 
But  this,  I  think,  will  not  go  down. 
For  here  the  father  kept  his  crown. 

Why,  then,  appoint  him  son  of  Jove, 
Who  met  his  mother  in  a  grove : 
To  tliis  we  freely  shall  consent. 
Welt  knowing  what  the  poets  meant ; 

And  in  their  sense,  'twixt  me  and  you, 

It  may  be  literally  true. 

Next)  as  the  laws  of  verse  require^ 

He  must  be  greater  thaa  his  sire ; 

For  Jove,  as  every  schoolboy  knows, 

Was  able  Saturn  to  depose ; 

And  sure  no  Christian  poet  breathing 

Would  be  more  scrupulous  than  a  Heathen ! 

Or,  if  to  blasphemy  it  tends, 

That's  but  a  trifle  among  friends. 
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Your  hero  now  another  Mais  is^ 
Makes  mighty  armies  turn  their  a — s» 
Behold  his  glittering  faulchion  mow 
Whole  squadrons  at  a  single  blow ; 
While  Victory,  with  wings  outspread. 
Flies,  like  an  eagle,  o'er  his  head ; 
His  milkwhite  steed  upon  its  haunehes^ 
Or  pawing  into  dead  men's  paunelies  t  ' 

As  Overton  has  drawn  his  sire^ 
Still  seen  o'er  many  an  alehouse  fire. 
Then  from  his  arms  hoarse  thunder  rolb, 
As  loud  as  fifty  mustard  bowls ; 
For  thunder  still  his  arm  supplies, 
And  lightning  always  in  his  eyes. 
They  both  are  cheap  enough  in  conscience. 
And  serve  to  echo  rattling  nonsense. 
The  rumbling  words  march  fierce  along. 
Made  trebly  dreadful  in  your  song. 

Sweet  poet,  hir'd  for  biith-day  rhym^i^ 
To  sing  of  wars,  choose  peaceful  times. 
What  though,  for  fifteen  years  and  more, 
Janus  has  lock'd  his  temple  door; 
Though  not  a  coffeehouse  we  read  in 
tlas  mention'd  arms  on  this  side  Sweden.: 
IN'or  London  Journals,  nor  the  Postmen, 
Though  fond  of  warlike. lies  as  roost  men  ; 
Thou  still  with  battles  stuff  thy  head  full : 
For,  must  thy  hero  not  be  dreadful  ? 

Dismissing  Mars,  it  next  must  follow 
Tour  conqueror  is  become  Apollo : 
That  he's  Apollo  is  as  plain  as 
That  Robin  Walpole  is  Maecenas ; 
But  that  he  struts,  and  that  he  squints^ 
Toa'd  know  him  by  ApoQo's  prints. 
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Old  Pboebiu  is  but  half  as  bright, 
For  yours  can  shine  both  day  and  n^ht. 
The  first,  perhaps,  may  once  an  age 
Inspire  you  with  poetic  rage ; 
Tour  Phoebus  Royal,  every  day, 
Not  only  can  inspire,  but  pay. 

Then  make  this  new  Apollo  sit 
Sole  patron,  judge,  and  god  of  wit. 
'*How  firom  his  altitude  he  stoops 
To  raise  up  Virtue  when  she  droops ; 
On  Learning  how  his  bounty  flows, 
And  with  what  justice  he  bestows : 
Fair  Isis,  and  ye  banks  of  Cam ! 
Be  witness  if  I  tell  a  flam. 
What  prodigies  in  arts  we  drain. 
From  both  your  streams,  in  Geoq^e^s  reign. 
As  from  the  flowery  bed  of  Nile** — 
But  here's  enough  to  show  your  style. 
Broad  innuendoes,  such  as  this. 
If  well  applied,  can  hardly  miss : 
For,  when  you  bring  your  song  in  print, 
He'll  get  it  read,  and  take  the  hint, 
(It  must  be  read  before  'tis  waTbled, 
The  paper  gilt,  and  cover  marbled) 
And  will  be  so  much  more  your  debtor^ 
Because  he  never  knew  a  letter. 
And,  as  he  hears  his  wit  and  sense 
(To  which  he  never  made  pretence) 
Set  out  in  hy  peibolic  strains, 
A  guinea  shall  reward  your  pains : 
for  patrons  never  pay  so  well. 
As  when  they  scarce  have  leam'd  to  spell. 

Next  call  him  Neptune :  with  Ms  trident 
He  rules  the  sea ;  yon  see  him  ride  In't; 
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And,  if  provok'd,  he  soundly  firkshis 
Rebellious  waves  vfhh  rods,  like  Xerxes. 
He  would  have  seiz'd  the  Spanish  plate, 
Had  not  the  fleet  gone  out  too  late; 
And  in  their  very  ports  besiege  tbem^ 
But  that  he  would  not  disoUige  them; 
And  make  the  rascals  pay  him  dearly 
For  those  affronts  they  give  him  yearly. 

'Tis  not  deny*d,  that,  when  we  write, 
Our  ink  is  black,  our  paper  white : 
And,  when  we  scrawl  our  paper  o'er, 
We  blacken  what  was  white  before : 
I  think  this  practice  only  fit 
For  dealers  in  satyric  wit. 
But  you  some  white  lead  ink  most  get, 
And  write  on  paper  black  as  jet; 
Tour  interest  lies  to  learo  the  nack 
Of  whitening  what  before  was  black. 

Thus  your  encomium,  to  be  strong. 
Must  be  applied  directly  wrong. 
A  tyrant  for  his  mercy  praise, 
And  crown  a  royal  dunce  with  bays : 
A  squinting  monkey  load  with  charms, 
And  paint  a  coward  fierce  in  arms. 
Is  he  to  avarice  inclinM  ? 
£xtol  him  for  his  generous  mind : 
And,  when  we  starve  for  want  of  com. 
Come  out  with  Amalthea's  horn ; 
For  aU  experience  this  evinces 
The  only  art  of  pleasing  princes : 
For  princes'  love  you  should  descant 
On  virtues  which  they  know  they  wantw 
One  compliment  I  had  foigot. 
But  songsters  must  omit  it  not; 
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I  freely  grant  the  thought  is  old : 
Why,  then,  your  hero  must  be  told^ 
In  him  such  virtues  lie  inherent, 
To  qualify  him  God's  vicegerent ; 
That,  irith  no  title  to  inherit,    . 
He  must  have  been  a  king  by  merit: 
Yet,  be  tlie  fancy  old  or  new, 
'Tis  partly  false,  and  partly  true : 
And,  take  it  right,  it  means  no  more 
Than  George  and  William  claim'd  befo£e. 

Should  some  obscure  inferior  fellow, 
lake  Julius,  or  the  youth  of  Pella, 
When  all  your  list  of  Gods  is  out. 
Presume  to  show  his  mortal  snout^ 
And  as  a  Deity  intrude. 
Because  ^e  had  the  world  subdu'd; 
O,  let  him  not  debase  your  thoughts, 
Or  naige  him  but  to  tell  his  faults. — 

Of  Gods  I  only  quote  the  best, 
But  you  may  hook  in  all  the  rest. 

Now,  birth-day  bard,  with  joy  proceed 
To  praise  your  empress  and  her  breedj 
First  of  the  first,  to  vouch  your  lies,. 
Bring  all  the  females  of  the  skies; 
The  Graces,  and  their  mistress  Yenus, 
Must  venture  down  to  entertain  us : 
With  bended  knees  when  they  adore  her^ 
What  dowdies  they  appear  before  her ! 
.Nor  shall  we  think  you  talk  at  random. 
For  Yenus  might  be  her  great-grandam : 
Six  thousand  years  has  livM  the  Goddess^ 
Tour  heroine  hardly  fifty  odd  is. 
Besides,  your  songsters  oft  have  shown 
That  she  has  Graces  of  her  own : 
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Three  Graces  hj  Lucina  brought  her. 
Just  three,  and  every  Grace  a  daughter; 
Here  many  a  king  his  heart  aud  crown 
Shall  at  their  snowy  feet  lay  down; 
In  royal  robes,  they  come  by  dozens 
To  court  their  English  German  cousins: 
Beside  a  pair  of  princely  babies, 
That,  five  years  hence,  will  both  be  Hebesi 

Now  see  her  seated  in  her  throne 
With  genuine  lustre,  all  her  own ; 
Poor  Cynthia  never  shone  so  bright^ 
Her  splendour  is  but  borrowed  light  ;- 
And  only  with  her  brother  linkt 
Can  shine,  without  him  is  extinct. 
Bu^arolina  shines  the  clearer 
WiUi  neither  spouse  nor  brother  near  her; 
And  darts  her  beams  o'er  both  our  isles, 
Though  George  is  gone  a  thousand  miles; 
Thus  Berecynthia  takes  her  place, 
Attended  by  her  heavenly  race; 
And  sees  a  son  in  every  God, 
Unaw'd  by  Jove's  all-shaking' nodi 

Now  sing  his  little  highness  Freddys, 
Who  struts  like  any  king  already ; 
With  so  much  beauty,  show  me  any  maid 
That  could  resist  this  charming  Ganymede  l 
Where  majesty  with  sweetness  vies^ 
And,  like  his  father,  early  wise; 
Then  cut  him  out  a  i^orld  of  work, 
T  0  conquer  Spain,  and  quell  the  Turk  v 
Foretel  his  empire  ctownM  with^bay^. 
And  golden  times^  and  halcyon  days ; 
And  swear  his  line  shall  rule  the  natiou: 
Eoc  ever--t]U  the  couflagratioa. 
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But,  now  it  comes  into  my  D4iid, 
We  left  a  little  duke  behiod ; 
A  Cupid  in  bis  face  and  size, 
And  ooly  wants,  to  want  his  eyes. 
Make  some  provision  for  the  younker, 
Find  him  a  kingdom  out  to  conquer : 
Prepare  a  fleet  to  waft  him  o'er. 
Make  Gulliver  his  comiBodore ; 
Into  whose  pocket  valiant  Willy  put, 
WjXL  soon  subdue  the  realm  of  Lilliput : 

A  skilful  critic  justly  blames 
Hard,  tough,  crank,  guttural,  harsh,  stiff  names. 
The  sense  can  ne'er  be  too  jejune, 
But  smooth  your  words  to  fit  the  tune. 
Hanover  may  do  well  enough, 
But  George  and  Brunswick  are  too  rough  i 
Hesse-Darmstadt  makes  a  rugged  sound* 
And  Guelp  the  strongest  ear  will  wound. 
In  vain  are  all  attempts  from  Germany 
To  find  out  proper  words  for  harmony : 
And  yet  I  must  except  the  Rhine, 
Because  it  clinks  to  Caroline. 
Hail,  queen  of  Britsdn,  queen  ot  rhymes 
Be  sung  ten  hundred  thousand  times  ! 
Too  happy  were  the  poets*  crew, 
If  their  own  happiness  they  knew : 
Three  syllables  did  never  meet 
So  ioft»  so  slidii^,  and  so  sweet : 
Nine  other  tuneful  words  Uke  thai 
Would  prove  e'en  Homer's  numbers  flit 
Behold  three  beauteous  voweh  stand. 
With  bridegroom  liquids,  hand  inhandi 
In  oooeord  here  for  ever  fiz'^ 
No  jarring  consonant  betwiact. 
May  Caroline  continue  lon|^ 
for  ever  fair  «ad  young  !-«4iiioflg' 
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What  though  the  royal  carcass  must, 
Squeez'd  in  a  coffin,  turn  to  dust ; 
Those  elements  her  name  compose. 
Like  atoms,  are  exempt  from  blows.' 

Though  Carduie  mdy  fill  your  gaps, 
Yet  still  you  must  consult  your  maps ; 
Find  rivers  with  harmonious  nainei^ 
Sabrina,  Medway,  and  the  Thames. 
Britannia  long  will  wear  like  steel. 
But  Albion's  cliffs  are  out  at  heel ; 
And  patience  can  endure  no  more 
?  o  hear  the  Belgic  lion  roar. 
Give  up  the  phrase  of  haughty  Gaul, 
But  proud  Iberia  soundly  maul : 
Restore  the  ships  by  Philip  taken, 
And  make  him  crouch  to  save  his  bacon. 
Nassau,  who  got  the  name  of  Glorious, 
Because  he  never  was  victorious^ 
A  hanger-on  has  always  been ; 
For  old  acquaintance  bring  him  in. 

To  Walpole  you  might  lend  a  line, 
But  much  I  fear  he's  in  decline ; 
And,  if  you  chance  to  come  too  late. 
When  he  goes  out,  you  share  his  fate, 
And  bear  the  new  successor's  frown; 
Or,  whom  you  once  sang  up,  sing  down* 

Reject  with  scorn  that  stupid  notion, 
To  praise  your  hero  for  devotion ;  '^ 

Nor  entertain  a  thought  so  odd, 
That  princes  should  believe  in  God ; 
But  follow  the  securest  rule, 
And  turn  it  all  to  ridicule :  '    • 

'Tis  grown  the  choicest  wit  at  court. 
And  gives  the  maids  of  honour  sftxi ; 
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For,  siaet  they  t^lk'd  with  Doctor  Clarke, 
They  now  can  venture  in  the  dark : 
That  sound  divine  the  truth  has  spoke  a11> 
And  pawn'd  his  word.  Hell  is  not  local. 
This  will  not  give  them  half  the  trouble. 
Of  bargains  sold,  or  meanings  double^ 
Supposing  now  your  tiong  is  done. 
To  mynheer  Handel  next  you  run^ 
Who  artfully  will  pare  and  prune 
Tour  words  to  some  Italian  tune : 
Then  print  it  in  the  largest  lettei^ 
With  capitals,  the  more  the  better. 
Present  it  boldly  on  your  knee. 
And  take  a  guinea  for  your  fee^ 


BOUTS  RIMES .♦ 

ON   SIGNORA  DOMITILUU 

'OvE  schoolmaster  may  rave  i'  th!  fit 

Of  classic  beauty  hac  et  illOy 
iN'ot  all  his  birch  inspires  such  wit 

As  th'  ogling  beams  of  Domitilk: 

^RhSmcfl- disposed  in  order,  which  are  given  to  a  poet,  fe>gether 
with  a  Hildect,  od  which  he  it  obliged  to  make  verses,  using  the  same 
"words,  and  in  the  same  order.  The  extravagance  of  a  poet,  named 
du  Lot,  gave  occasion  to  this  invention,  about  tha  year  1640.  Tho 
most  odd,  out  of  the  way  rhimes  were  chosen ;  and  every  one  enr 
deavoored  to  fiU  them  up  as  eiacUy  as  possible.^Mr.  Addison,  in  the 
Spectator,  No.  60,  adduces  them  at  an  instance  of  the  decay  of  wit 
•nd  learning  among  the  French;  and  observes,  that  thb  piece  oC 
fhlsewit  has  been  findy  ridiculed  Vy  l|r.  9&niio,  in  «*  La  De&it? 
d«i  BoBti  Rim^.*'   W.  B. 
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Let  oobles  toait»  in  bright  champaigDi 
Njmphs  higher  boro  than  DoadUUa; 

m  drink  her  health,  again,  again. 
In' Berkeley 'b  tar,  or  saia'paiiUa; 

At  Goodman's  Field*  I've  much  admir«d 
The  poBtures  strange  of  monsieur  Brilla,- 

But  what'  are  they  to  the  soft  step. 
The  gliding  air,  of  DomitUla  ? 

Yirgil  has  eternized  in  song 

The  flying  footsteps  of  Camilla.; 
Sure,  as  a  prophet,  he  was  wrong; 

He  might  have  dream'd  of  JJomitiDit. 

Great  Theodose  condemned  a  town 

For  thinking  ill  of  his  Flacilla : 
And  deuse  take  London !  if  some  knJghfr 

O'  th'  dty  wed  not  Bomitilla*. 

Wheeler,  sir  George,  in  travels  wise^. 

Gives  us  a  medal  of  Flaotilla ; 
But  O !  the  empress  has  not  eyes, 

JS'or  lips,  nor  breast,  like  DomitiDa*. 

iK'ot  all  the  wealth  of.  plundered  Italy,. 

Filed  on  the  mules  of  king  At-tila, 
Is  worth  one  glove  (I'll  not  tell  a  bit  a  Ue) 

Or  garter,  snatchM  from  Bomitilla. 

Five  years  a  nymph  at  certain  hamlet^ . 

Y-cleped  Harrow  pf  the  Hill,  a- 
•—•busM  much  my  heart,  and  was  a  danui'd  1^ 

To  vena-^bttt  bow  for  Donddllap. 
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I>aa  Pope  lioiMigik  BMdAA  waleb 
To  the  Mt  vylfMA  MvriueniUIi, 

Aod  thus  I  oflbr  up  my  catch 
To  th'  iaii#-whke  bauds  of  Dbiidtilli< 
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oft,  TUB  HUB  AKD  CRT  AYTEB  THV  ATtO&llIBS^ 
VPON  THEIR  RIDING  THB  CIRCITIT. 

Now  the  active  ybuog  attomifes 
Briskly  travel^  mi  their  joumies; 
LooUbg  big  as  auj  giants, 
On  the  horses  of  their  clients ; 
lake  so  many  little  Mars's 
With  their  tUters  at  their  a— s» 
Brazen  liihed,  lately  bnrniilili'c^ 
And  with  harness  buckle  fiimish^d, 
And  with  whips  and  spurs  so  neat, 
And  with  jockey  coals  complete, 
And  with  boots  so  Tery  greasy, 
And  with  saddles  eke  so  easy. 
And  with  bridles  fine  and  gay, 
Bridles  borrowM  for  a  day. 
Bridles  destinM  6r  to  roam, 
Ah !  never,  never  to  come  home. 
And  with  hats  so  yeiy  bigi  rir. 
And  with  powder'd  caps  and  wigs^  air, 
And  with  ruffles  to  be  riiown. 
Cambric  ruffles  not  theb  own ; 
And  with  Holland  shfarts  so  whitc^ 
Shirts  becoming  to  tlie  s^ht. 
Shorts  bewnrnght  with  diflhrent  lettmi 
A9  belonging  to  theur  betters. 
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With  their  {nretty  tiosel'd  box€i» 
Gotten  from  their  dainty  doxies^ 
And  with  rings  so  very  trim, 
Lately  taken  out  of  lim — ^ 
And  with  very  little  pence. 
And  as  very  little  sense ; 
With  some  law,  but  little  justice^ 
Having  stolen  from  my  hostess^ 
From  Uie  barber  and  the  cutler. 
Like  the  soldier  from  the  sutler ; 
From  the  vintner  and  the  tailor. 
Like  the  felon  from  the  jailor  ; 
Into  this  and  t'  othier  county. 
Living  on  the  public  bounty ; 
Thorough  town  and  thorough  vittagi^ 
All  to  plunder,  all  to  pillage ; 
Thorough  mountaias,  thorough  vallie^. 
Thorough  stinking  lanes  and  alleys, 
9ome  to  —  kiss  with  farmen  spouseK^ 
And  make  meiry  in  their  houses ; 
dome  to  tumble  coualry  trenches 
On  their  xushy  beds  and  bendies; 
And  if  they  begin  a  fray, . 
Draw  their  swords,  and  — —  ruu  away ; 
All  to  murder  equity. 
And  to  take  a  double  fee ; 
Till  the  people  all  are  quiet, 
And  forget  to  broil  and  riot. 
Low  in  pocket,  cow'd  in  courage. 
Safely  glad  to  sup  th^  porridge, 
And  vacation's  over^theti, 
Hey,  for  JJmdon  town  again. 

*  A  cant  trorirforf^mifait*  H*  - 


f  no>> 


THE  PtJPPETSHOMT. 

Thb  life  of  mAD  to  represent 

Aod  turn  it  all  to  ridicule, 
Wit  did  a  pnppetshow  invent. 

Where  the  chief  actor  is  a  fooK 

The  gods  of  old  were  logs  of  wood. 
And  worship  was  ta- puppets  paid ;. 

In  antic  dress  the  idol  stood. 
And  priest  and  people  bow'd  the  hea^. 

No  wonder  then,  if  art  b^an 

Th^  simple  votaries  to  fram^ 
To  shape  in  timber  foolish  man, 

And*  consecrate  the  block  to  fame; 

From  hence  poetic  fancy  learned* 

That  trees  might  rise  from  human  forms  ^ 

The  body  to  a  trunk  be  tum'd, ' 
And  branches  issue  from  the  arms*. 

Thus  Dasdalus  and  Ovid  too^ 
That  man's  a  blockhead,  have  confest :. 

lowel*  and  Stretch^  the  hint  pursue ; 
Life  is  a  farce,  the  world  a  jest. 

•"Two  &moaf  puppetahow-meiL—lD  the  year  1715  was poUidied,. 
**^  A  second  Tale  of  a  Tab;  or,  the  History  of  Robert  Powell,  the 
^ppetabow-man,'*  written  by  Thomas  Burnet^  Esq.  jonofMlfOD  to 
Bidiop  Burnet,  who  was bredio  the  law;  and, Jbeikto  the -pliee  here 
Beutioned,  was  ihe  author  of  many  other  political  paaphtets  against 
the  ministry  of  the  four  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  for  tome  of  whiclr: 
ke  was  talKn  into  custody  by  the  messeagenj  and  was  suspected  of 
kf  ing  one  of  the  Mohockt  tkit  atteckiBd:  yonff  Davenant  8ca 
Jboinal  to  Stella,  March  8,  mi-b.   N. 
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* 

The  same  great  truth  South  Sea  has  proVd 

On  that  fam'd  theatre,  the  alley  ^ 
Where  theusaods,  by  directors  moy'd. 

Are  now  sad  monuments  of  foOj. 

What  Momus  was  of  old  to  Jove, 

The  ^me  a  Harlequin  is  now; 
The  former  was  buffoon  above, 

The  latter  as  a  Punch  below. 

This  fleeting  scene  is  but  a  stage. 

Where  various  images  appear  f 
In  different  parts  of  youth  and  age, 

Alike  the  prince  and  peasant  shaMs*. 

Some  draw  our  eyes  by  being  great, 
False  pomp  conceals,  mere  wood  within;: 

And  legislators  rang'd  in  state. 
Are  oft  but  wisdom  in  machine^ 

A  stock  may  chance  to  wear  a  crown^ 

And  timber  as  a  lord  take  place ; 
A  statue  may  put  on  a  frown. 

And  cheat  us  with  a  thinking  faC^ 

Others  are  blindly  led  away. 
And  made  to  act  for  ends  unknown ; 

By  the  mere  spring  of  wires  they  play, 
And  speak  in  language  not  their  oiiop«- 

Too  oft,  alas !  a  scolding  wife 

Usurps  a  jolly  fellow's  throne  f 
And  many  drink  the  cup  of  life, 

Mix'di  and  embittered  by  a  loaiu. 
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Id  riiort,  whatever  tneo  punoe, 
Of  pleasure,  folly,  war,  cr  love ; 

This  mindc  race  brings  all  to  view : 
Alike  they  dressi  th^  talk,  they  moVe. 

Go  on,  great  Stretch,  with  artful  han^ 
Mortals  to  please  and  to  deride ;    ' 

And,  when  death  breaks  thy  vital  baii4 
Thou  shalt  put  on  a  puppet's  pride. 

Thou  shalt  in  puny  wood  be  shown, 
Thy  image  shall  preserve  thy  fame : 

Ages  to  come  thy  wtoth  shall  owb, 
Point  at  thy  lUnbs,  and  tell  thy  dame* 

Tell  Tom,  he  draws  a  ftrce  in  vdo, 
Befoiie  he  looks  in  nature's  glass ; 

Puns  cannot  form  a  witty  scenes 
17or  pedantry  for  hdnKNhr  {Msft. 

To  make  men  act  as  senseless  woo4 
And  chatter  in  a  niystic  strain, 

Is  a  mere  force  on  fleih  and  blood, 
And  sbdws  some  ettor  b  the  bfftto. 

He  that  would  thus  refine  on  th'ie^ 
And  turn  thy  stage  iaCo  a  school, 

The  jest  6f  Punch  wiH  ever  be» 
And  stand  ^oofest  Ae  greater  fool. 
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THE  GKAND  Q,XJES*ribN  DEBATkB. 

WHETHER  HAMILTOM'8  BAWK  SHOTTLD  BE  TURNED  TNTHi 
A  BAHRACK  OR  A  MALT-HOVSB. — 1729. 

Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  the  knight*  full  of  carfe 
-^  Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  weighty  affair. 
This  Hamilton's  bawn,f  while  it  sticks  in  my  han^, 
I  lose  by  the  house  what  I  get  by  the  land ; 
But  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder. 
For  a  barrack^  or  malUiouse,  we  now  must  coniiddr; 

First,  let  me  suppcve  I  make  it  a  malthouse, 
Here  I  have  computed  the  profit  will  fall  t'  us : 
There's  nine  hundred  pounds  for  labour  and  grtdt^ 
I  increase  it  to  twelve,  so  three  hundred  remain  $ 
A  handsome  addition  for  wine  and  good  cheer, 
Three  dishes  a  day,  and  three  hogsheads  d  yeilr; 
With  a  dozen  large  vessels  my  vault  shall  be  stofd  $ 
No  little  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board ; 
And  you  and  the  dean  no  more  shall  combine 
To  stint  me  at  night  to  one  bottle  of  wine ; 
Nor  shall  I,  for  his  humour,  permit  you  to  purloin 
A  stone  and  a  quarter  of  beef  from  my  dr-loin. 
If  I  make  it  a  barrack,  the  crown  is  my  tenant ; 
My  dear,  I  have  ponder'd  again  and  again  on't: 
In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lose  half  my  rent. 
Whatever  they  give  me,  I  must  be  content, 

*  Sir  Arthur  Acheson,  at  whose  seat  this  was  written.    F. 

t  A  large  old  bouse,  two  «iler  firotti  Sir  Afthar*8  seat.    F. 

X  The  army  in  Ireland  was  lo^fced  iki  strong  buSffins^  calted  bac* 
rac1i»,  which  have  lateljr  t>«eD  iMrdAWietf  iaU>  W»  cwaettf  liU- 
wise.    H. 
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Or  join  with  the  court  in  every  debate ; 
And  rather  than  that,  I  would  lose  my  estate.^' 

Thus  ended  the  knight :  thos  began  his  meek  wife  ; 
^  It  must,  and  it  shall  be  a  barrack,  mj  life. 
I'm  grown  a  mere  mopus;  no  company  comes, 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants,  and  rusty  dullrums.''^ 
With  parsons  what  lady  can  keep  herself  clean? 
I'm  all  over  daub'd  when  I  sit  by  the  Bean* 
But  if  you  will  give  us  a  barrack,  my  dear, 
The  captain,  I'm  sure,  will  always  come  here ; 
I  then  shall  not  value  his  deanship  a  straw,. 
Tor  the  captain,  I  warrant,  will  keep  him  in  awe; 
Or,  should  he  pretend  to  be  brisk  and  alert, 
Will  tell  him  that  chaplains  should  not  be  so  pert ; 
That  men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their  prayei)^ 
And  not  among  ladies  to  give  themselves  airsJ' 

Thus  aigued  my  lady,  but  aigued  in  vain ; 
The  knight  his  opinion  resolv'd  to  maintain: 

But  Hannah,t  who  Hsten'd  to  all  that  was  past^ 
And  ccmld  not  endure  so  vulgar  a  taste. 
As  soon  as  her  ladyship  call'd  to  be  drest, 
Cry'd,  ''  Madam,  why  surely  my  master's  possesf* 
Sir  Arthur  the  maltster !  how  fine  it  will  sound !. 
I'd  rather  the  bawn  were  sunk  under  ground. 
But,  madam,  I  guess'd  there  would  never  come  good^ 
When  I  saw  him  so  often  with  Darby  and  Wood4 
And  now  my  dream's  out ;  for  I  was  a-dream'd 
That  I  saw  a  huge  rat — O  dear,  how  I  scream'd! 
And  after,  methought,  I  had  lost  my  new  shoes ; 
And  Molly,  she  said,  I  should  hear  some  ill  newii 

• 

*  A  cant  word  in  Ireland  for  a  poor  country  dergitlBBk    F. 
f  M7  lady's  waiting  woman.    F. 
X  Two  ofSif  ▲rtbor'iiiuuiagem   f^. 
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^^  Dear  madam,  had  you  but  the.  spirit  to  tease^ 
You  might  hare  a  barrack  whenever  70U  please  : 
And,  madam,  I  always  believM  yon  so  stout, 
That  for  twenty  denials  you  would  not  ^Te  out 
If  I  had  a  husband  like  him,  I  purtesty 
Till  he  gave  me  my  will,  I  would  give  him  no  rest ; 
And,  rather  than  come  in  the  same  pair  of  sheets 
With  such  a  cross  man,  I  would  lie  in  the  streets  : 
But,  madam,  I  beg  you,  contrive  and  invent, 
And  worry  him  out,  till  he  gives  his  consent. 
Dear  madam,  whene'er  of  a  barrack  I  think. 
An  I  were  to  be  hang'd,  I  can't  sleep  a  wink : 
For  if  a  new  crochet  comes  into  my  brain, 
I  can't  get  it  out,  though  Fd  never  so  fain. 
I  fancy  already  a  barrack  contrived 
At  Hamilton's  bawn,  and  the  troop  is  arriv'd; 
Of  this  to  be  sure  sir  Arthur  has  warning, 
And  waits  on  the  captain  betimes  the  next  morning. 

"Now  see,  when  they  meet,  how  their  honours  be- 
have; 
'  Noble  captain,  your  servant' — '  Sir  Arthur,  your  slave ; 
You  honour  me  much' — '  the  honour  is  mine.' — 

*  'Twas  a  sad  rainy  night' — '  But  the  morning  is  fine.* 

*  Pray  how  does  my  lady  .^' — *  My  wife's  at  your  ser- 

vice.'— 
'  I  think  I  have  seen  her  picture  by  Jervas.' — 
'Goodmorrow,    good    captain.' — '  I'll    wait    on    you 

down.' — 
'  You  sha'nt  stir  a  foot.' — '  You'll  think  me  a  clown.* 
^  For  all  the  world  captain' — '  Not  half  an  inch  far* 

ther.'— 

*  You  must  be  obey'd !' — '  Your  servant.  Sir  Arthur ! 
My  humble  respects  to  my  lady  unknown.' — 

'  I  hope  you  wUl  use  my  house  as  your  own.* 
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«Oo  hpQg  me  my  smock,  aod  leave  off  your  prate, 
Thou  hast  certainly  gotten  a  cup  io  thy  pate." 

^  Pray,  madam  be  quiet ;  ivhat  was  it  I  said  ? 
Tou  had  like  to  have  put  it  quite  out  of  my  head. 
Next  day,  to  be  sure,  the  captain  will  come, 
At  the  head  of  his  troops,  with  tmn^)eC  and  drum. 
Kow,  madam,  obserye  how  he  marches  instate : 
The  man  with  the  kettledrum  enters  the  gate : 
Bub,  dub,  adub,  dubw    The  tmmpeten  follow, 
Tantara,  tantara;  while  all  the  boys  holla, 
See  now  comes  the  captain  all  daub'd  with  gold  lace : 
O  la !  the  sweet  gentleman !  look  in  his  face ; 
And  see  how  he  rides  like  a  lord  of  the  land. 
With  the  fine  flaming  sword  that  he  holds  in  his  hand  ; 
And  his  horse,  the  dear  irrlrr,  it  prances  and  rears; 
ynHk  ribbons  in  knots  at  its  tail  and  its  eara: 
At  last  cmnes  the  troop,  by  word  of.  command,. 
Drawn  up  in  our  court;  when  the  (»ptain  cries.  Stand  ! 
Tour  ladyship  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be.seen. 
For  sure  I  had  dizen'd  you  out  like  a  queen. 
The  captain,  to  show  he  is  proud  of  the  favour, 
Looks  up  to  your  window,  and  cocks  up  his  beaver ; 
(His  beaver  is  cock'd;  pray  madam,  mark  that, 
Eor  a  captain  of  horse  never  takes  off  his  hat. 
Because  he  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle. 
For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left  holds  the  bri- 
dle.) 
Then  flourishes  thrice  his  sword  in  the  air, 
As  a  compliment  due  to  a  lady  so  fair; 
(How  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  blood  it  has  spilt !) 
Then  he  lowers  down  the  point,  and  kisses  the  hiit. 
Tour  ladyship  smiles^  and  thus  you  begin ; 
Pray,  captain,  be  pleas'd  to  ali^  and  walk  in. 
The  captain  salutes  you  with  congee  profound, 
And  year  ladyship  curtsies  half  way  to  the  ground. 
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Kit,  run  to  your  mastar,  and  Ind  him  come  to  lu^ 
Fm  sure  he'll  be  proud  of  the  honour  you  do.  U8^ 
And,  eaptain^  you'll  do  us  the  favour  to  stay, 
And  take  a  short  dinner  here  with  us  to  day ; 
Tou're  heartily  welcome ;  but  as  for  good  cheer, 
You  come  in  the  very  worst  time  of  the  year ; 
If  I  had  expected  so  worthy  a  guest — ' 

*•  Lord !  madam  1  your  ladyship  sure  is  in  jest ; 
Tou  banter  me,  madam ;  the  kingdom  must  grant — ' 
*  Tou  officers,  captain,  are  so  complaisant !' 

^'Hist,  hussey,  I  tliink  I  hear  somebody  coming--*" 
]^o,  madam  :  'tis  only  Sir  Arthur  a-hummiog. 
To  shorten  my  tale  (for  I  hate  a  long  story) 
The  captain  at  dinner  appears  in  his  glory ; 
The  dean  and  the  doctor*  have  humbled  their  pride; 
For  the  captain's  entreated  to  sit  by  your  side ; 
And,  because  he's  their  betters,  you  carve  for  him  first : 
The  parsons  for  &vy  are  ready  to  burst 
The  servants  amaz'd  are  scarce  ever  able 
To  keep  off  their  eyes,  as  they  wait  at  the  tables 
And  Molly  and  I  have  thrust  in  our  nose. 
To  peep  at  the  captain  in  all  his  fine  cWes. 
Dear  madam,  be  sure  he's  a  fine  spoken  man, 
Do  but  hear  on  the  clergy  how  glib  his  tongue  ran  \ 
And,  ^  madam,'  says  he,  Mf  such  dinners  you  give, 
Tou'll  ne'er  want  for  parsons  as  long  as  you  live. 
I  ne'er  knew  a  parson  without  a  good  nose : 
But  the  Devil's  as  welcome  wherever  he  goes : 
O — d  d — n  me !  tiiey  bid  us  reform  and  repent, 
But,  z — s !  by  their  looks  they  never  keep  Lent  ; 
Mister  curate,  for  all  your  grave  looks  I'm  afraid 
Tou  cast  a  sheep's  eye  on  her  ladyship's  maid : 

*  Doctor  Jirnijr,  a  clergyman  in  the  neighboarhood.    V» 
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I  wish  she  would  lend  you  her  pretty  white  hand 
2n  mending  your  cassock,  and  smoothing  your  ban^ 
(For  the  dean  was  so  shabby,  and  look'd  like  a  ninny, 
fThat  the  captain  supposed  he  was  curate  to  Jinny) 
•  Whenever  you  see  a  cassock  and  gown, 
A  hundred  to  one  but  it  covers  a  clown. 
Observe  how  a  parson  comes  into  a  room ; 
G — d  d — n  me !  he  hobbles  as  bad  as  my  groom ; 
A  scholardj  when  just  from  his  collie  broke  loose, 
Can  hardly  tell  how  to  cry  boo  to  a  goose ; . 
Your  Noveds,''''  and  Bluturks,  and  Omurs,  and  stufl^ 
By  G — y  they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff. 
To  give  a  young  gentleman  right  education, 
The  army's  the  only  good  school  in  the  nation  : 
My  schoolmaster  call'd  me  a  dunce  and  a  fool, 
But  at  cuffs  I  was  always  the  cock  of  the  school; 
I  never  could  take  to  my  book  for  the  blood  o'  me. 
And  the  puppy  confess'd  he  expected  no  good  o'  me. 
He  caught  me  one  morning  coquetting  his  wife, 
But  he  maul'd  me,  I  ne'er  was  so  maul'd  in  my  life : 
So  I  took  to  the  road,  and,  what's  very  odd. 
The  first  man  I  robb'd  was  a  parson,  by  O — . 
Now,  madam,  you'll  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  say. 
But  the  sight  of  a  book  makes  me  sick  to  this  day.' 

^'  Never  since  I  was  born  did  I  hear  so  much  wit, 
And,  madam,  I  laugh'd  till  I  tliought  I  should  split. 
So  tlien  you  look'd  scornful,  and  snift  at  the  dean. 
As  who  shculd  say, '  Now,  am  I  skinnyf  and  lean  ?' 
But  he  durst  not  so  much  as  once  open  hb  lips, 
And  tlie  doctor  was  plaguily  down  in  the  hips." 


*  Ovids,  Plutarch^  Homen.    F. 
t  IVicknamea  for  my  lady.   F> 
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Thus  naerciless  Hannah  ran  on  in  ber  talk, 
Till  she  heard  the  Dean  caU,  "  Will  your  ladjdiifk 

walk  ?» 
Her  ladjdiip  answers,  ^  I'm  just  coming  down  :*^ 
Then,  turning  to  Hannah,  and  forcii^  a  frown, 
Although  it  was  plain  in  her  heart  she  was  glad, 
Cry'd,  "  Hussy,  why  sure  the  wench  is  gone  mad ! 
How  could  these  chimeras  get  into  your  brains  ? — 
Come  hither,  and  take  this  old  gown  for  your  pains; 
But  the  Dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears, 
Will  never  have  done  with  his  gibes  and  his  jeers : 
For  your  life,  not  a  word  of  the  matter  I  charge  ye : . 
Give  me  but  a  barrack,  a  fig  for  the  clergy*'* 


DRAPIER'S-HILL.    1730. 

We  pve  the  world  to  understand. 
Our  thriving  Dean  has  purchas'd  land ; 
A  purchase,  which  will  bring  him  clear 
Above  his  rent  four  pounds  a  year ; 
Provided,  to  improve  the  ground. 
He  will  but  add  two  hundred  pound; 
And,  from  his  endless  hoarded  store. 
To  build  a  house,  five  hundred  more. 
Sir  Artliur  too  shall  have  his  will^ 
And  call  the  mansion  Drapiei'^s  Hill  : 
That,  when  a  nation,  long  euslav'd. 
Forgets  by  whom  it  once  was  savM ; 
When  none  the  IX'apier's  praise  shall  slog", 
His  signs  aloft  naJ[>nger  swing, 

VOL.   XI.  H 


^ 
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His  medak  and  his  prints  forgotten. 
And  all  his  haDdkerchiefs^  are  rotteo. 
His  famous  letters  made  waste  paper, 
This  hill  may  keep  the  name  of  Drapier ; 
Id  spite  of  envy,  flourish  still, 
And  Drapier's  vie  with  Cooper's  hill. 


THE  DEAN'S  REASONS 

FOR  NOT  BUILDING  AT  DRAPISr's  BILL. 

I  WILL  not  build  on  yonder  mount : 
And,  should  you  call  me  to  account, 
Consulting  witli  myself,  I  find. 
It  was  no  levity  of  mind. 
Whate'er  I  promised  or  intended, 
No  fault  of  mine  the  scheme  is  ended : 
Nor  can  you  tax  me  as  unsteady, 
I  have  a  hundred  causes  ready : 
All  risen  since  that  flattering  time, 
\l^heD  Drapier's  hill  appearM  in  rhyme. 

I  am,  as  now  too  late  I  find. 
The  greatest  cully  of  mankind : 
The  lowest  boy  in  Martin's  school 
May  turn  and  wind  me  like  a  fool. 
How  could  I  form  so  wild  a  vision. 
To  seek,  in  deserts,  Fields  Elysian  ? 
To  live  in  fear,  suspicion,  variance. 
With  thieves,  fanatics,  and  barbarians  ? 

*  Medals  were  cast,  many  sigos  bung  up,  and  handkerchiefe  made 
wirh  devices,  in  honour  of  the  Dean,  under  the  name  of  M.  B.  Dra- 
pfer.   F. 
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But  here  my  lady  will  object ; 
Tour  deanship  ought  to  recollect. 
That,  Dear  the  kuight  of  Gosford  plac^d» 
Whom  you  allow  a  man  of  taste, 
Your  iotervals  of  tune  to  spend 
With  so  conversable  a  friend. 
It  would  not  signify  a  pin 
Whatever  climate  you  were  in. 

'Tis  true,  but  what  advantage  comes 
To  me  from  all  a  usurer's  plumbs ; 
Though  I  should  see  him  twice  a-day,  ^ 

And  am  his  neighbour  cross  the  way ; 
If  all  my  rhetoric  must  fail 
To  strike  him  for  a  pot  of  ale  ? 

Thus,  when  the  learned  and  the  wise 
Conceal  their  talents  from  our  eyes, 
And  from  deserving  friends  withhold 
Their  gifts,  as  misers  do  their  gold ;  , ,  i 

Their  knowledge  to  Uiemselves  confined 
Is  the  same  avarice  of  mind ; 
Nor  makes  their  conversation  better 
Than  if  they  never  knew  a  letter. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  Gosford's  knight, 
Who  keeps  his  wisdom  out  of  sight ; 
Whose  uncommunicative  heart 
Will  scarce  one  precious  word  impart : 
Still  rapt  in  speculations  deep, 
His  outward  senses  fast  asleep ; 
Who,  while  I  talk,  a  song  will  hum, 
Or,*with  his  fingers,  beat  the  drum ; 
Beyond  the  skies  transports  his  mind, 
And  leaves  a  life1e||||:eorp8e  behind. 

But,  as  for  me,  who  ne'er  could  clamber  K^ 
To  understand  jtlalebranche  or  Cambray ; 
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Who  send  my  miod  (as  I  believe)  less 
Than  others  do,  on  errands  sleeveless ; 
Can  listen  to  a  tale  humdrum, 
And  with  attention  read  Tom  Thumb ; 
My  spirits  with  my  body  progging> 
Both  hand  in  hand  together  jogging ; 
Sunk  over  head  and  ears  in  matter, 
Kor  can  of  metaphysics  smatter  ; 
And  more  diverted  with  a  quibble 
Than  dream  of  words  intelligible ; 
And  think  all  notions  too  abstracted 
«  Are  like  the  ravings  of  a  crackt  head ; 
What  intercourse  of  minds  can  be 
Betwixt  the  knight  sublime  and  me, 
If  when  I  talk,  as  talk  I  must, 
It  is  but  prating  to  a  bust  ? 

Where  friendship  is  by  Fate  derign'd, 
It  forms  a  union  in  the  mind : 
But  here  I  differ  from  the  knight 
In  every  point,  like  black  and  white : 
For  none  can  say  that  ever  yet 
We  both  in  one  opinion  met : 
19'ot  in  philojipphy,  or  ale ; 
In  state  affairs,  or  planting  cale ; 
In  rhetoric,  or  picking  straws ; 
In  roasting  larks,  or  making  laws ; 
In  public  schemes,  or  catching  flies ; 
In  pai'liament's,  or  pudding  pies. 

The  neighbours  wonder  why  the  knighl 
Should  in  a  country  life  delight, 
*       Who  not  one  pleasure  entertauis 
To  cheer  the  solitary  sceoM : 
His  guests  are  few,  his  visits  rare ; 
Nor  uses  time,  nor  time  will  spare ; 
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Nor  rides,  Dor  nall^s.  nor  lilinls,  nor  fowls, 

Nor  plays  at  cards,  or  dice,  or  bowla; 

But,  sealed  in  an  ea&y  chair. 

Despises  exercise  atid  air. 

His  rural  walks  lie  ne'er  adorus ; 

Here  poor  Pomoaa  sits  oo  lliorDs : 

And  there  neglected  Flora  settJes 
,  I[er  bum  upon  a  bed  of  nettles. 

f  Tlioee  thankless  aa<l  oSicioiis  caiCB 

*        I  usM  lo  take  in  friends'  alTairG, 

From  nbich  I  uever  could  ■'efraiu. 

And  have  been  ortco  chid  in  vain.: 

From  these  I  am  recover'd  quite, 

At  least  in  what  regards  the  knight. 

Preserve  his  health,  his  store  iucreaae; 

May  nuthing  iotenupt  hia  peace  t 

But  now  let  all  his  teuanls  round 

First  milk  his  cows,  aod  after,  pouod  r 

1*1  every  cottager  couspire 

To  cut  hie  hedges  down  for  fire  : 

The  naughty  boys  about  the  village 

His  crabs  and  sloes  niay  freely  pillage ; 

He  still  may  keep  a  pack  of  koi^veR 

To  spoil  his  work,  and  work  by- halves : 

His  meadows  may  be  dug  by  swine. 

It  sbnll  be  nocoaceru  of  mine: 

For  why  should  1  continue  still 

To  serve  a  friend  against  his  will  ? 
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Resolt'd  my  gratitude  to  show, 
Tbrice.revereiid  Dean,  for  all  I  owe. 
Too  ioDg  I  have  mj  thanks  delaj'd ; 
Tour  favours  left  too  long  unpaid ; 
But  now,  in  all  our  sex's  name, 
My  artless  Muse  shall  sing  your  fame. 

Indulgent  you  to  female  kind. 
To  all  their  weaker  sides  are  blind  : 
Nine  more  such  champions  as  the  Deaa 
Would  soon  restore  our  ancient  reign ; 
How  well,  to  win  the  ladies'  hearts, 
You  celebrate  their  wit  and  parts ! 
How  have  I  felt  my  spvits  rais'd, 
By  you  so  oft,  so  highly  prais'd ! 
Transformed  by  your  convincing  tongue 
To  witty,  beautiful,  and  young, 
I  hope  to  quit  that  awkward  sham^ 
Affected  by  each  vulgar  dame. 
To  modesty  a  weak  pretence ; 
And  soon  grow  pert  on  men  of  sense; 
To  show  my  face  with  scornful  air; 
Let  others  match  it,  if  they  dare. , 

Impatient  to  be  out  of  debt, 
O,  may  I  never  once  forget 
The  bard,  who  humbly  deigns  to  chocts^ 
Me  for  the  subject  of  his  Muse ! 

*  The  lady  of  Sir  Arthur  Achesoi.    i;. 
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Betiiiid  my  back,  before  my  nose. 

He  EOuudB  my  praise  in  verec  aod  firose- 

My  betirt  with  emulalioD  buniB 
To  make  you  suitaljln  TeturoE :  * 

My  gi'Btitude  the  world  gli.ill  know : 
Arid  see,  the  printer's  boy  below ; 
Yt  tiawkera  all,  your  voices  lift ; 
"  A  Panegyric  on  Deaa  Swift!" 
And  then  to  mead  the  matter  stiH, 
"  By  Lady  Aoue  of  Market-hill  I" 

I  thus  begin  :  My  graieful  Muse 
Salutes  the  Dean  itidiOTereut  viewBj 
.  Deau,  butler,  usher,  jester,  tutor; 
Robert  and  Daiby's*  coadjutor; 
And,  aa  you  in  commission  sit, 
To  rule  the  dairy  nest  to  Kit;f 
In  each  capacity  I  meau 
To  aiag  your  praise.     And  first  as  Deaq, 
£uvy  Diust  owu  you  understand  your 
Precedence,  and  support  your  grandeur ; 
Nor  of  your  rauk  will  bate  an  ace, 
Except  to  give  Dean  Daniel  place. 
In  you  such  dignity  appears. 
So  suited  to  your  slate  aud  years! 
With  ladies  what  a  strict  decorum ! 
Willi  what  devotion  you  adore  'em  ! 
Treat  me  witii  so  much  complaisaDce, 
As  Iit9  a  princess  m  rotnaucc  I 
By  your  example  aud  assistauce. 
The  fellows  learn  to  know  their  distance. 
Sir  Arthur,  siuce  you  set  the  pattern. 
No  longer  calls  me  snipe  and  slattern; 


f  M;  latJj'B  foolnmn.    P. 
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Nor  dares  he,  thou^  be  vere  a  duke, 
Offend  me  with  the  least  rebuke. 

Proceed  we  to  your  preaching*  next ; 
How  nice  you  split  tlie  har<^t  text  I 
How  your  superior  learning  shines 
Above  om*  neighbouiiog  dull  divines ! 
At  Beggar's  Opera  not  so  full  pit 
Is  seen,  as  when  you  mount  our  pulpit. 

Consider  now  your  conversation : 
Regardful  of  your  age  and  station. 
You  ne'er  were  known,  by  passion  stirred, 
To  give  the  leastoflfensive  word : 
But  stiU,  whene'er  you  silence  breaks 
Watch  every  syllable  you  speak : 
Your  style  so  clear,  and  go  concise. 
We  never  ask  to  hear  you  twice. 
But  then,  a  parson  so  genteel. 
So  nicely  clad  from  head  to  heel ; 
So  fine  a  gown,  a  band  so  clean, 
As  well  become  St.  Patrick's  Dean, 
Such  reverential  awe  express, 
That  cowboys  know  you  by  your  dress ! 
Then,  if  our  neighbouring  friends  come  here; 
How  proud  are  we  when  you  appear, 
With  such  address  and  graceful  port. 
As  clearly  shows  you  bred  at  court ! 

jN'ow  raise  your  spirits,  Mr.  Dean, 
I  lead  you  to  a  nobler  scene. 
When  to  the  vault  you  walk  in  state, 
In  quality^of  butler's  mate ; 
You  next  to  Dennisf  bear  the  sway : 
To  you  we  often  trust  the  key : 

*  The  author  preached  but  once  while  he  wis  there.    F. 
f  The  butter.    F.* 
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Nor  can  he  judge  with  all  hia  art  ■* 

So  well,  what  botUe  holds  a  quart: 

What  pints  may  beet  for  bottles  paes, 

Just  to  give  every  man  his  glass : 

Wheo  proper  to  produce  the  best; 

Aud  what  may  serve  a  cooimoD  guesL. 

With  Dennis  you  did  ne'er  coiiibiae. 

Not  you,  lo  steal  your  master's  wine ; 

Except  a  bottle  now  and  then. 

To  welcome  brother  serving  men  ; 

But  that  is  with  a  good  design, 

To  drink  Sir  Arthur's  health  and  mine  : 

Your  master's  honour  to  maintain ; 

And  get  the  like  returns  again. 

Your  usher's  post  must  next  be  handled : 
Hoir  blest  am  1  by  such  a  man  led  ! 
Under  whose  vise  and  careful  guardship 
I  now  despise  fatigue  aod  hardship : 
Familiar  grown  to  dirt  and  wet, 
Though  draggled  round,  I  ±com  to  fret: 
From  )'ou  my  chamber  damsels  learn 
My  broken  hose  to  patch  aiid  darn. 

Wow  as  a  jester  I  accost  jou ; 
Which  never  yet  one  friend  has  lost  you. 
You  judge  so  nicely  to  a  hair, 
How  far  to  go,  and  when  to  spare  ; 
By  long  experience  grown  so  wise, 
Of  every  taste  to  know  the  size; 
There's  none  so  ignorant  or  weak 
To  take  offence  at  what  you  speak: 
Whene'er  you  joke,  'lis  all  a  case 
Whether  with  Dermot,  or  his  grace ;. 
With  Teague  O'Mnrphej,  or  an  eailj 
&  duchess,  or  a  kitchen  girL       , 
u2 
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His  medals  and  his  prints  forgotten. 
And  all  his  handkerchiefs^  are  rotten, 
His  famous  letters  made  waste  paper, 
This  hill  may  keep  the  name  of  Drapier ; 
In  spite  of  envy,  flourish  still, 
And  Drapier's  vie  with  Cooper's  hill. 


THE  DEAJNTS  REASONS 

FOR  NOT  BUILDING  AT  DRAPISr's  BILL. 

I  WILL  not  huild  on  jonder  mount : 
And,  should  you  call  me  to  account, 
Consulting  witli  myself,  I  find. 
It  was  no  levity  of  mind. 
Whate'er  I  promis'd  or  intended, 
No  fault  of  mine  the  scheme  is  ended : 
Nor  can  you  tax  me  as  unsteady, 
I  have  a  hundred  causes  ready  : 
All  risen  since  that  flattering  time, 
When  Drapier's  hill  appeared  in  rhyme. 

I  am,  as  now  too  late  I  find, 
The  greatest  cully  of  mankind  : 
The  lowest  boy  in  Martin's  school 
May  turn  and  wind  me  like  a  fool. 
How  could  I  form  so  wild  a  vision. 
To  seek,  in  deserts,  Fields  Elysian  ? 
To  live  in  fear,  suspicion,  variance, 
With  tliieves,  fanatics,  and  barbarians  ? 


•f" 
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wirh  devices,  in  honour  of  the  Dean,  under  the  name  of  M.  B.  Dra- 
pier.   F. 
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But  bere  my  lady  will  object ; 
Tour  deanship  ought  to  recollect, 
That,  near  the  knight  of  Gosford  plac*d» 
Whom  you  allow  a  man  of  taste, 
Your  interrals  of  time  to  spend 
With  so  conversable  a  friend. 
It  would  not  signify  a  pin 
Whatever  climate  you  were  in. 

'Tis  true,  but  what  advantage  comes 
To  me  from  all  a  usurer's  plumbs; 
Though  I  should  see  him  twice  a-day, 
And  am  his  neighbour  cross  the  way ; 
If  all  my  rhetoric  must  fail 
To  strike  him  for  a  pot  of  ale  ? 

Thus,  when  the  learned  and  the  wise 
Conceal  their  talents  from  our  eyes, 
And  from  deserving  friends  withhold 
Their  ^^fis,  as  misers  do  their  gold ; 
Their  knowledge  to  Uiemselves  confined 
Is  the  same  avarice  of  mind ; 
Nor  makes  their  conver^ation  better 
Than  if  they  never  knew  a  letter. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  Gosford's  knight, 
Who  keeps  his  wisdom  out  of  sight ; 
Whose  uncommunicative  heart 
Will  scarce  one  precious  word  impart : 
Still  rapt  in  speculations  deep. 
His  outward  senses  fast  asleep ; 
Who,  while  I  talk,  a  song  will  hum, 
Or,^with  his  fingers,  beat  the  drum ; 
Beyond  the  skies  transpwts  his  mind. 
And  leaves  a  lifel^ttBorpse  behind. 

But,  as  lor  me,  wnb  neVr  could  clamber  hkiL 
To  onderstand  Malebranche  or  Cambray ; 
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Who  send  my  mind  (as  I  believe)  less 
Than  others  do,  on  errands  sleeveless ; 
Can  listen  to  a  tale  humdrum, 
And  with  attention  read  Tom  Thumb ; 
My  spirits  with  my  body  proggingy 
Both  hand  in  hand  together  jogging ; 
Sunk  over  head  and  ears  in  matter, 
N'or  can  of  metaphysics  smatter  ; 
And  more  diverted  with  a  quibble 
Than  dream  of  words  intelligible ; 
And  think  all  notions  too  abstracted 
«  Are  like  the  ravings  of  a  crackt  head ; 
What  intercourse  of  minds  can  be 
Betwixt  the  knight  sublime  and  me, 
If  when  I  talk,  as  talk  I  must, 
It  is  but  prating  to  a  bust  ? 

Where  friendship  is  by  Fate  derign'd, 
It  forms  a  union  in  the  mind : 
But  here  I  differ  from  the  knight 
In  every  point,  like  black  and  white : 
For  none  can  say  that  ever  yet 
We  both  in  one  opinion  met : 
Not  in  philofipphy,  or  ale ; 
In  state  affairs,  or  planting  cale ; 
In  rhetoric,  or  picking  straws ; 
In  roasting  larks,  or  making  laws ; 
In  public  schemes,  or  catching  flies ; 
In  pai'liament's,  or  pudding  pies. 

Tlie  neighbours  wonder  why  the  knight 
Should  in  a  country  life  delight, 
*       Who  not  one  pleasure  entertains 
To  cheer  the  solitary  sceoM : 
His  guests  are  few,  his  visits  rare ; 
Nor  uses  time,  nor  time  will  qpare ; 
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Nor  rides,  nor  walks,  nor  hunts,  nor  %>wls> 

Nor  plays  at  cards,  or  dice,  or  bom ;    -         ^ 

But,  seated  in  an  easy  chair, 

Despises  exercise  and  air. 

His  rural  walks  he  ne'er  adortis*; 

Here  poor  Pomona  sits  on  thorns : 

And  there  neglected  Flora  settles 

Her  bum  upon  a  bed  of  nettles. 

Those  thankless  and  officious  cares 
I  us'd  to  take  in  friends'  affairs, 
From  which  I  never  could  refrain. 
And  have  been  often  chid  in  vain  j 
From  these  I  am  recover'd  quite, 
At  least  in  what  regards  the  knight. 
Preserve  hb  health,  his  store  increase^ 
May  nothing  inteniipt  bis  peace ! 
But  now  let  all  his  tenants  round 
First  milk  his  cows,  and  after,  pound : 
Let  every  cottager  conspire 
To  cut  his  hedges  down  for  fire : 
The  naughty  boys  about  the  village 
His  crabs  and  sloes  may  freely  pillage : 
He  still  may  keep  a  pack  of  kna^ves 
To  spoil  his  work,  and  work  by-|ialves : 
His  meadows  may  be  dug  by  swine. 
It  shall  be  no  concern  of  mine : 
For  why  should  I  continue  still 
To  serve  a  friend  against  his  will  P 
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Rssolt'd  my  gi-atitude  to  show, 
Tbrice.revereDd  Dean,  for  all  I  owe, 
Too  loDg  I  have  my  thanks  delay'd ; 
Tour  fayours  left  too  long  unpaid; 
But  now,  in  all  our  sex's  name, 
My  artless  Muse  shall  sing  your  fame. 

Indulgent  you  to  female  kind. 
To  all  their  weaker  sides  are  blind  : 
Nine  more  such  champions  as  the  Dean 
Would  soon  restore  our  ancient  reign ; 
How  well,  to  win  the  ladies'  hearts, 
You  celebrate  their  wit  and  parts ! 
How  have  I  felt  my  spirits  rais'd, 
By  you  so  oft,  so  highly  prais'd ! 
Transformed  by  your  convincing  tongue 
To  witty,  beautiful,  and  young, 
I  hope  to  quit  that  awkward  sham^ 
Affected  by  each  vulgar  dame. 
To  modesty  a  weak  pretence ; 
And  soon  grow  pert  on  men  of  sense; 
To  show  my  face  with  scornful  air; 
Let  others  match  if,  if  they  dare. . 

Impatient  to  be  out  of  debt, 
0,  may  I  never  once  forget 
The  bard,  who  humbly  deigns  to  cho<)is^ 
Me  for  tlie  subject  of  his  Muse ! 

*  The  lady  of  Sir  Arthur  Acheioi.    i^. 
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Behind  mj  back,  be^re  my  noee,  ,/* 
He  soundB  ray  praise  in  vene  and^ioie. 

My  heart  with  emulation  bums 
To  make  you  suitable  returns :  ^ 

My  gratitude  the  world  shall  know : 
And  see,  the  printer's  bay  below ; 
Ye  hawkers  all,  your  voices  lift ; 
"  A  Panegyric  on  Dean  Swift !" 
And  then  to  mend  the  matter  still, 
"  By  Lady  Anne  of  Market-hiU  r 

I  thus  begin  :  My  grateful  Muse 
Salutes  the  Dean  in  different  views; 
Dean,  butler,  usher,  jester,  tutor; 
Robert  and  Darby's^  coadjutor; 
And,  as  you  in  commission  sit, 
To  rule  the  dairy  next  to  Kit  ;t  * 

In  each  capacity  I  mean  ^ 

To  sing  your  praise.    And  first  as  Deaq, 
Envy  must  owu  you  understand  your 
Precedence,  and  support  your  grandeur : 
Nor  of  your  rank  will  bate  an  ace, 
Except  to  give  Dean  Daniel  place. 
In  you  such  dignity  appears. 
So  suited  to  your  state  and  yean! 
With  ladies  what  a  strict  decorum ! 
With  what  devotion  you  adore  'em ! 
Treat  me  with  so  much  complaisance. 
As  fits  a  princess  in  romance ! 
By  your  example  and  assistance, 
The  fellows  learn  to  know  their  distance^ 
Sir  Arthur,  since  you  set  the  pattern, 
1^0  longer  calls  me  snipe  and  slattern; 

*  The  names  of  two  overseers.    F« 
f  My  lady^s  footman.    F.  ^ 
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Nor  dares  he,  thou^  hi  were  a  duke, 
Offend  me  with  the  least  rebuke. 

Proceed  we  to  jour  preaching*  next ; 
How  nice  you  split  tlie  hardest  text  t 
How  your  superior  learning  shines 
Above  our  neighbouring  dull  divines ! 
At  Beggar's  Opera  not  so  full  pit 
Is  seen,  as  when  you  mount  our  pulpit. 

Consider  now  your  conversation : 
Regardful  of  your  age  and  station, 
You  ne'er  were  known,  by  passion  stirr'd, 
To  give  the  leastoflfensive  wwd : 
But  stiU,  whene'er  you  silence  breaks 
Watch  every  syllable  you  speak : 
Your  style  so  clear,  and  so  concise, 
We  never  ask  to  hear  you  twice. 
But  then,  a  parson  so  genteel, 
So  nicely  clad  from  head  to  heel ; 
So  fine  a  gown,  a  band  so  clean. 
As  well  become  St.  Patrick's  Dean, 
Such  reverential  awe  express. 
That  cowboys  know  you  by  your  dress ! 
Then,  if  our  neighbouring  friends  come  here; 
How  proud  are  we  when  you  appear. 
With  such  address  and  graceful  port. 
As  clearly  shows  you  bred  at  court ! 

Now  raise  your  spirits,  Mr.  Dean, 
I  lead  you  to  a  nobler  scene. 
When  to  the  vault  you  walk  in  state. 
In  quality  of  butler's  mate ; 
You  next  to  Dennisf  bear  the  sway : 
To  you  we  often  trust  the  key : 

ft 

*  The  author  preached  but  once  while  he  was  there.    F. 
f  The  butler.    P;- 
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Nor  can  lie  judge  with  all  his  art  * 

So  well,  what  bottle  holds  a  quart: 

What  pints  may  beet  for  bottles  paes, 

Just  to  give  evety  man  his  glass : 

WheQ  proper  to  produce  the  beat ; 

Aud  what  may  Bcrvc  a  c«Qimon  guest. 

With  DeoDiB  jou  did  ne'er  combine, 

Not  jou,  to  steal  your  maaler'a  wiiicf 

Except  a  bottle  now  and  then, 

To  welcome  brother  serving  meo ; 

But  that  is  with  a  good  design. 

To  drink  Sir  Arthur^  health  and  mioc : 

Your  master's  honour  to  maintain  j 

And  get  the  like  returns  again. 

Tour  usher's  post  must  next  be  handled  ; 
How  blest  am  I  by  such  a  man  led  ! 
Under  whose  wise  and  careful  guardship 
I  now  despise  fatigue  and  httrdship ; 
Familiar  growD  to  din  and  wet. 
Though  draggled  round,  I  scflm  to  fret : 
From  JOU  my  chamber  damsels  learn 
My  broken  hose  to  patch  aud  darn. 

Now  as  a  jester  1  accost  you; 
Which  Dever  yet  one  friend  haa  lost  you. 
You  judge  so  nicely  to  a  hair, 
How  far  to  go,  and  when  to  spare ; 
By  long  experience  grown  so  wise, 
Of  every  taste  to  know  the  size; 
There's  none  so  ignorant  or  weak 
To  take  olleuce  at  what  you  speak: 
Whene'er  you  joke,  'lis  all  a  case 
Whetlier  with  Dermoi,  or  his  grace ;, 
With  Teague  O'Murphej,  or  aa  earlj 
A  duchess,  or  a  kitchen  girL       ^ 
h2 
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With  such  dexterity  you  fit 
Their  several  talents  with  your  wit. 
That  Moll  the  chambermaid  can  smoke^ 
And  Gaha^au*  take  every  joke. 

I  now  become  your  humble  suitor 
To  let  me  praise  you  as  my  tutor. 
Poor  I,  a  savage  bred  and  born, 
By  you  instructed  every  morn. 
Already  have  improved  so  well. 
That  I  have  almost  learn'd  to  spell : 
The  neighbours  who  come  here  to  dine^ 
Admire  to  hear  me  speak  so  fine. 
How  enviously  the  ladies  look. 
When  they  surprise  me  at  my  book ! 
And  sure  as  they're  alive  at  night 
As  soon  as  gone  will  show  their  spite : 
'Good  lord  !  what  can  my  lady  meai^ 
Conversing  with  that  rusty  Dean ! 
She's  grown  so  nice,  and  so  penurioi^ 
With  Socrates  and  Epicurius  t 
How  could  she  sit  the  livelong  day^ 
Yet  nevei^  ask  us  once  to  play  ? 

But  I  admire  your  patience  most ; 
That  when  I'm  duller  than  a  post, 
19'or  can  the  plainest  word  pronounce, 
Tou  neither  fiime,  nor  firet,  nor  flounce; 
Are  so  indulgent,  and  so  mild. 
As  if  I  were  a  darling  child. 
So  gentle  is  your  whole  proc^edin^ 
That  1  could  spend  my  life  in  reading. 

Tou  merit  new  employments  daily : 
Our  thatcher,  ditcher,  gardener,  baily. 

•  Tkc  dtwa  that  cat  down  tbe  old  tkora  at  Markct-Ull  F. 
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AbA  to  a  geaiai  so  extensive 
No  work  is  grievous  or  ofTensire ; 
Whether  your  fruitful  fancy  lies 
To  make  for  pigBConveuientBlyCB; 
Or  ponder  loug  with  anxious  thought 
To  baoiGh  rats  that  haunt  our  vault : 
Nor  have  you  gnunbled,  reverend  Deao, 
To  keep  our  poultry  sweet  and  clean ; 
To  sweep  the  maQsion  houGe  they  dwell  ip. 
And  cure  tlie  rank  unsavory  smellisg. 
Now  enter  as  the  dairj-  handmaid : 
Such  charming  hulter*  never  mao  made. 
I^l  others  with  fanatic  face 
Talk  of  their  milk  for  babes  of  ^ace ; 
From  tubs  their  Buu'Hing  noneense  utter^ 
Thy  milk  sIihII  make  us  tubs  of  butter. 
Tiie  biiihop  with  his  foot  may  burn  il,t 
But  wilb  hie  baud  the  Dean  can  churu  11. 
How  are  the  servants  overjoy'd 
'Xo  see  thy  deaufihip  thus  employ'd 
lasiead  of  poring  on  a  book. 
Providing  butter  for  the  cook  ! 
Three  morning  hours  you  Iobb  and  shake 
The  bottle  till  your  fingers  ake : 
Hard  is  the  toil,  nor  small  the  art. 
The  butter  from  the  whey  to  part: 
Behold  a  frothy  substance  ribe ; 
Be  cautious,  or  your  bottle  flies. 
The  butter  comes,  our  fears  aie  ceas'd; 
And  out  you  squeeze  an  ouuce  at  least.  ' 

"  A.  war  of  mailing  butter  hi  brealctiBt,  by  fiKt^  a  iMttleVith 

f  [t  ii  1  com  ncn  i  lyifl^,  "hfiJ  liie  milk  huma  to,  that  Uie  dB«il  Of 
the  biBbop  baa  set  hi:  foot  in  it     F, 
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Tour  revereoce  thus,  with  like  suoeea^ 
(Nor  is  your  skill  or  labour  less) 
When  beat  upoo  some  smart  lampoon^ 
Will  toss  and  turn  your  brain  till  noon  ; 
YHiich,  in  its  jumblings  round  the  skull/ 
Dilates  and  makes  fhe  vessel  full : 
While  nothing  comes  but  froth  at  first» 
You  think  your  giddy  head  will  burst; 
B^t,  squeezing  out  four  lines  in  rhyme. 
Are  lai^ely  paid  for  all  your  time. 

But  you  have  raisM  your  generous  mind 
To  works  of  more  exalted  kind. 
PaUadio  was  not  half  so  skillM  in 
The  grandeur  or  the  art  of  buildiiog. 
Two  temples  of  magnific  size 
Attract  the  curious  traveller's  eyes, 
That  might  be  envy'd  by  the  Greeks; 
Rais'd  up  by  you  in  twenty  weeks : 
Here  gentle  goddess  Cloacine 
Receives  all  offering  at  her  shrine. 
In  separate  cells,  the  hes  and  shes, 
Here  pay  their  vows  with  bended  knees; 
For  'tis  profane  when  sexes  mingle, 
And  every  nymph  must  enter  single ; 
And  when  she  feels  an  inward  motion. 
Come  fiird  with  reverence  and  devotion. 
The  bashful  maid,  to  hide  her  blush, 
Shall  creep  no  more  behind  a  bush ; 
Here  unobserv'd  she  boldly  goes, 
As  who  should  say,  to  pluck  a  rose. 

Te,  who  frequent  this  hallow'd  scene^ 
Be  not  ungrateful  to  the  Dean ; 
But  duly,  ere  you  leave  your  station^ 
OfTer  to  him  a  pure  libation^ 
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Or  of  his  oivn  or  Smediey's  lay. 
Or  bitlet-dous,  or  lock  of  hay : 
And,  O  !  may  all  who  hither  come, 
BeturQ  with  tupoUuted  thumb  t 

Yet,  wheo  your  lofty  domcg  I  prak^ 
I  Eigh  to  think  of  ancient  dnys. 
Permit  me  iheii  (o  raise  my  style, 
And  Bweelly  moralize  a  while. 

Thee,  bounteous  goddeEs  Cloacine, 
To  temples  wTiy  <lo  we  confine  ? 
Forbid  in  open  air  to  breathe. 
Why  are  thine  altai's  fix'd  beneath  ? 
When  Saturn  rui'd  the  skies  alone, 
(That  golden  age  to  gold  uakoown) 
This  earthly  globe,  to  thee  assign'd, 
Receiv'd  the  gifts  of  all  mankind. 
Ten  thousand  ahnrs  smoking  round 
Were  built  io  thee  witli  olferiugs  crown'd : 
And  here  thy  daily  votaries  plac'd 
Their  sacrifice  with  zeal  and  haste  : 
The  margin  of  a  purling  stieam 
Sent  up  to  thee  b  grateful  steam ; 
Though  sometime-i  thou  wert  p'ease  to  viafe. 
If  Naiad's  swept  them  from  the  brink : 
Or  where  appointing  lovers  rove, 
The  shelter  of  a  shady  grove ; 
Or  offer'd  in  some  flowery  vale. 
Were,  wafted  by  a  gentle  gale. 
There  many  a  flower  abstersive  grew. 

Thy  favottrile  flowers  of  yellow  hue; 

The  crocus  and  the  daffodil. 

The  cowslip  soft,  and  sweet  jonqui]. 
But  when  at  last  usurping  Jove 

Old  Satiu  Q  from  hia  empiie  drove ; 


^ 
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Then  gluttony,  with  gressj  pawg, 
Her  napkin  piun'd  up  to  her  jaws, 
With  waterj  chaps,  and  waging  chiiv 
Brac'd  like  a  drum  her  oily  skin; 
WedgM  in  a  spacious  elbow  cbiur. 
And  on  her  plate  a  treble  share. 
As  if  she  ne'er  could  have  enough, 
Taught  haripless  man  to  cram  and  8tu£ 
She  sent  her  priests  in  wooden  shoes 
From  haughty  Gaul  to  make  ragouts; 
Instead  of  wholesome  bread  and  cheesy 
To  dress  their  soups  an^  (ncassees ; 
And,  for  our  homebred  British  cheer, 
Botargo,  catsap,  and  caviare. 

This  bloated  harpy,  sprung  from  He]}, 
Confin'd  thee,  goddess,  to  a  cell ; 
Sprung  from  her  womb  that  impious  lin^ 
Contemners  of  thy  rites  divine. 
First,  lolling  Sloth  in  woollen  cap 
Taking  her  after-dinner  nap : 
Pale  Dropsj  with  a  sallow  face, 
fier  belly  burst,  and  slow  her  pace : 
And  lordly  Gout,  wrapt  up  in  fur : 
And  wheezing  Asthma,  loath  to  stir : 
Yoluptuous  Ease,  the  child  of  wealth. 
Infecting  thus  our  hearts  by  stealth. 
19'one  seek  thee  now  in  open  air. 
To  thee  no  verdant  altars  rear; 
But,  in  their  cells  and  vaults  obscene 
Present  a  sacrifice  unclean ; 
From  whence  unsavoury  vapours  ros^ 
Olfensive  to  thy  nicer  uose. 
Ah !  who,  in  our  degenerate  days, 
As  nature  prompts,  his  ofieriog  pays'? 
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Here  oature  oever  dilTeience  made 
Between  the  Eceptre  anil  the  epade. 

Ye  great  ones,  nhy  will  ;e  diitdaia 
To  pay  your  tribute  oo  the  plain  ? 
Wliy  will  you  pince  in  lazy  pride 
Tour  altara  aear  your  couches  side ; 
Whfu  from  the  homeliest  earthen  ware 
Are  sent  up  olTeriuga  njore  sincere, 
Than  where  the  hRu°;bty  duchess  locks 
Her  silver  vase  in  cedar  box  ? 

Yet  some  devotion  still  remains 
Among  our  harmless  northern  swains, 
Whose  ofterinea.  plac'd  in  golden  ranbj. 
Adorn  our  crystal  rivers'  banks  ; 
Nor  seldom  grace  the  flowery  downs, 
With  spiral  tops  and  copple  crowm ; 
Or  gilding  in  a  sunny  morn  ' 

The  humble  branches  of  a  thorn. 
So,  poets  sing,  with  golden  bough 
Tiie  Trojan  hero  paid  his  vow. 

Hither,  by  luckless  error  led. 
The  crude  consistence  flft  I  tread  : 
Here,  when  my  shoes  are  out  of  casC, 
TJnwceting  gild  the  tarnbb'd  lace; 
Here,  by  the  sacred  bramble  tiog'd. 
My  petticoat  is  doubly  friog'd. 

Be  wilnpsa  for  me,  nymph  divine, 
I  never  robb'd  thee  with  design  : 
If  or  will  ihe  zealous  Haunah  pout 
To  wash  thy  ioiur'd  offering  out. 

Bui  slop,  ambitious  Muse,  iu  time, 
Nor  dwell  on  subjects  loo  sublime. 
Id  vain  on  lofty  heels  I  (read, 
Aspiring  to  esalt  my  head : 
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With  hoop  expanded  vide  and  ligfa^ 
In  vain  I  Hempt  too  hi^h  a  flight. 

Me  Phoebus  in  a  midnight  dream 
Accosting  said,  ''  Go  shake  your  cream.* 
Be  humbly  minded,  know  your  ^t ; 
Sweeten  your  tea,  and  watch  your  toast. 
Thee  best  befits  a  lowly  style : , 
•  Teach  Dennis  how  to  stir  the  guile  :f 
With  Peggy  Dixon|  thoughtful  sit. 
Contriving  for  (he  pot  and  spit. 
Take  down  thy  proudly  swelling  sails^ 
And  rub  thy  teeth,  and  pare  thy  nails ; 
At  nicely  carving  show  thy  wit ; 
But  ne'er  presume  to  eat  a  bit : 
Turn  every  way  thy  watchful  eyc^ 
And  every  guest  be  sure  to  ply : 
Let  never  at  your  board  be  known 
An  empty  plate,  except  your  own. 
Be  these  thy  arts ;  nor  higher  aim 
Than  what  befits  a  rural  dame. 
'^  But  Cloacina,  goddess  bright. 

Sleek claims  her  «s  his  right : 

And  Smedley,  flower  of  all  divines, 
Shall  sing  the  Dean  in  Smedley 's  linea.^ 


TWELVE  ARTICLES. 

I.      Lest  it  may  more  quarrels  breed, 
I  will  never  hear  you  read. 

•  In  the  bottle,  to  make  butter.    P. 

f  The  quantity  of  ale  or  beer  brewed  at  ooe  tittti    F* 

f  Mrs.  Dixon,  the  housekeeper.   F. 
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11.  By  disputing,  I  will  never. 

To  cofivince  you  once  eudeavour. 

III.  Wheaa  paradox  yon  stick  to, 
I  will  never  contradict  you. 

IV.  When  I  talk  and  you  are  lieedkss, 
I  will  show  no  anger  needless, 

V.  When  your  apeeches  are  absurd, 
I  will  ue'er  object  a  word. 

VI.  When  you  furious  argue  vroftg, 
I  will  grieve  and  hold  my  tODgtie. 

VII.  Not  fl  jeel  or  humorous  story 
Will  I  ever  tell  before  ye: 
To  be  chidden  for  explaining. 
When  you  quite  mislake  the  meauins- 

Till.  Never  more  will  I  suppose. 

You  can  taste  my  veree  or  prose. 

IX.  Touno  more  at  me  shall  frei, 
While  I  teach,  and  you  forget. 

X.  You  shall  never  hear  me  thunder, 
When  you  bluiida  on,  iuid  blunder. 

XI.  Show  your  poverty  of  spirit. 

And  in  dress  place  all  your  merit; 
Give  yourself  ten  thousand  airs; 
That  witb  me  shall  break  ao  gquaiei. 
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XIL  I^ever  will  I  give  advice, 

Till  you  please  to  ask  me  thrice :    ' 
Which  if  you  in  scorn  reject, 
^Twill  be  just  as  I  expect. 

Thus  we  both  shall  have  our  end^ 
And  continue  special  friends. 
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1 730. 

From  distant  regions  Fortune  s^nds 
An  odd  triumvirate  of  friends ; 
Where  Phoebus  pays  a  scanty  stipend, 
Where  never  yet  a  codling  ripen'd  : 
Hither  the  frantic  goddess  draws 
Three  sufferers  in  a  ruinM  cause: 
By  faction  banish'd,  here  uni^e, 
A  Dean,*  a  Spaniard,^  and  a  knight ;( 
Unite,  but  on  conditions  cruel; 
The  Dean  and  Spaniard  find  it  too  wel)> 
Condemn'd  to  live  in  service  hard ; 
On  either  side  his  honour's  guard : 
The  Dean  to  guard  his  honour's  bad^ 
Must  build  a  castle  at  Drumlack; 
The  Spaniard,  sore  against  his  will. 
Must  raise  a  fort  at  Market-hill. 
And  thus  the  pair  of  humble  gentrj 
At  north  and  south  are  posted  sentry ; 


•Dr.  Swift.    P. 

f  Col.  Hari7  Leilef,  who  ferved  and  lived  loDg  in  Spain.    P. 

t  Sir  ikrtbar  AcheioB.   F. 
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While,  in  his  lordly  castle  fixt. 
The  buight  liiuniphRui  retgiis  betwixt : 
Aod,  what  the  iTri-lches  most  resent. 
To  be  bis  Blavee,  must  pay  bini  reut ; 
Attend  him  daily  as  their  chief. 
Decant  his  wine,  and  carve  his  beef. 
O  Fortune  !  'lis  ascaDdal  for  thee 
To  smile  on  those  who  are  least  northy : 
Weigh  but  the  merits  of  the  three. 
His  slaves  have  ten  timee  more  than  he, 

Proud  Baronet  oF  Nova  Scotia ! 
The  Dean  and  Spaniard  niiiet  reproach  ye : 
Of  their  two  fames  the  world  enough  rings  j 
Where  are  thy  services  and  sufTeringB  ? 
What  if  for  nothing  once  you  kits'd, 
Against  the  grain,  a  raoiiarch''E  f^t  ? 
What  if,  among  the  couilly  tiibe, 
You  lost  a  place,  and  aav'd  a  bribe  ? 
And  then  in  surly  mood  came  here 
To  ftfieen  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
And  Qerce  against  the  Whigs  harangu'd  ? 
You  never  venlur'd  to  Ire  hang'd. 
How  dare  you  treat  your  betters  thus  ? 
Are  you  to  be  compar'd  with  us  ? 
Come,  Spaniard,  let  us  from  our  farms 
Call  forth  our  cottagers  to  arms ;  * 

Our  forces  let  us  both  unite. 
Attack  the  foe  at  left  and  riglit  j 
From  Market-hill's  exalted  head, 
Full  northward  let  your  troops  be  led; 
While  I  from  Drapier's  mound  descend. 
And  to  the  south  my  squadrons  bend- 
New  river  walk  with  friendly  shade 
Shall  keep  my  host  iu  ambuscade ; 


At 
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While  you,  from  where  the  foasin  stands. 
Shall  scale  the  rampart  irith  jour  bands'. 
Kor  need  we  doubt  the  fort  to  win ; 
I  hold  intelligence  within. 
True,  ladj  Anne  no  danger  fears, 
^  Brave  as  the  Upton  fan  she  wears : 
Then,  lest  upon  our  first  attack 
Her  valiant  arm  should  force  us  back, 
And  we  of  all  our  hopes  deprived ; 
I  have  a  stratagem  contrived. 
By  these  eiAbroider'd  high-heel'd  shoes 
She  shall  be  caught  as  in  a  noose : 
So  well  contriv'd  her  toes  to  pinch, 
She'll  not  have  power  to  stir  an  inch : 
These  gaudy  shoes  must  Hannah  place 
Direct  before  her  lady'l  face ; 
The  shoes  put  on,  our  faithful  portress 
Admits  us  in,  to  storm  the  fortress ; 
While  torturM  madam  bound  remains^ 
Like  Montezume,  in  golden  chains; 
Or  like  a  cat  with  walnuts  shod 
Stumbling  at  eveiy  step  she  trod. 
Sly  hunters  thus,  in  Borneo's  isle, 
To  catch  a  monkey  by  a  wile. 
The  mimic  animal  amuse ; 
They  place  before  him  gloves  and  shoes ; 
Which  when  the  brute  puts  auk  ward  on, 
All  his  agility  is  gone : 
In  vain  to  frisk  or  climb  he  tries ; 
The  huntsmen  seize  the  grinning  prize. 

But  let  us  on  our  first  assault 
Secure  the  larder  aod  the  vault  r 


The  valiant  Dennis^  you  must  ^  o% 
And  I'll  engage  with  Peggj  Dixon  :t 
Then,  if  we  once  can  seize  the  key 
And  chest  that  keeps  my  lady's  tea. 
They  must  surrender  at  discretion ; 
And,  soon  as  ve  have  gain'd  possession, 
We'll  act  as  other  conquerors  do, 
Divide  the  realm  between  us  two; 
Then  (let  me  see)  we'Q  make  the  knight 
Our  clerk,  for  he  can  read  and  write; 
But  must  not  think,  I  tell  him  that. 
Like  Iiorimer|:  to  wear  his  hat : 
Yet,  when  we  dine  without  a  friend. 
We'll  place  him  at  the  lower  end. 
Madam,  whose  skill  does  all  in  dress  lie. 
May  serve  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Lesley; 
But,  lest  it  might  not  be  so  proper 
That  her  own  maid  should  overtop  beiv 
To  moitify  the  creature  more, 
We'll  take  her  heels  five  inches  lower. 

For  Hannah,  when  we  have  no  need  of  her^ 
'Twill  be  our  interest  to  get  rid  of  her : 
And,  when  we  execute  our  plot, 
'Tis  best  to  hang  her  on  the  spot; 
As  all  your  politicians  wise 
Despatch  the  rogues  by  whom  they  rise. 

*  The  butler.    F.  .f  Thehoasekeeptt-.    F. 

•t  The  ageat.    F. 
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Then  gluttony,  with  grengy  paws, 
Her  napkio  piimM  up  to  her  jaivs, 
With  vatery  chaps,  and  wagging  chiiv 
BracM  like  a  drum  her  oiij  skin  ; 
WedgM  in  a  spacious  elboiv  chidr* 
And  on  her  plate  a  treble  share, 
Ab  if  she  ne'er  could  have  enough, 
Taught  harmless  man  to  cram  and  stuff! 
She  sent  her  priests  in  wooden  shoet 
From  haughty  OaoJ  to  make  ragouts; 
Instead  of  wholesome  bread  and  cheesic^ 
To  dress  their  soups  and  fricassees ; 
And,  for  our  homebred  British  cheer, 
Botargo,  catsap,  and  caviare. 

This  bloated  harpy,  sprung  from  He]), 
Confin'd  thee,  goddess,  to  a  cell ; 
Sprung  from  her  womb  that  impious  lin^. 
Contemners  of  thy  rites  divine. 
First,  lolling  Sloth  in  woollen  cap 
Taking  her  after-dinner  nap : 
Pale  Dropsy  with  a  sallow  face. 
Her  belly  burst,  and  slow  her  pace : 
And  lordly  Gout,  wrapt  up  in  fur : 
And  wheezing  Asthma,  loath  to  stir : 
Yoluptuous  Ease,  the  child  of  wealth, 
Infecting  thus  our  hearts  by  stealth* 
19'one  seek  thee  now  in  open  air. 
To  thee  no  verdant  altars  rear; 
But,  in  their  cells  and  vaults  obscene 
Present  a  sacrifice  unclean ; 
From  whence  unsavoury  vapours  ros^, 
OlFensive  to  thy  nicer  uose. 
Ah !  who,  in  our  degenerate  days, 
As  nature  prompts,  his  offering  pays'? 
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Here  [lature  never  dilTerencc  made 
Between  the  eceptre  aiiij  the  epade. 

Ye  greal  ones,  wliy  will  ye  disdain 
To  pay  yoitr  tribute  on  the  plHin  ? 
Why  wil[  you  plnce  in  lazy  pride 
Your  altars  near  your  couches  side  ; 
Wheu  from  the  homelieel  earthen  ware 
Are  sent  up  ofTeriuga  niore  sincere, 
Thsn  where  the  bHii«[hty  dudieES  locks 
Her  silver  vase  in  cedar  bos  ? 

Yet  some  devotion  slill  remains 
Among  our  harmtcss  iiorthcrn  swains. 
Whose  oft'eriugs.  plac'cj  in  golden  ranift 
Adorn  our  crystal  rivers'  banks  ; 
Uor  seldom  grace  tiie  flowery  downs, 
With  spiral  tops  and  copple  crowns; 
Or  eiidinp  in  a  siinoy  morn 
The  Immble  branches  of  a  thorn. 
So,  poets  sing,  with  golden  bough 
The  Trojan  hero  paid  his  vow. 

Hither,  by  luckless  error  led. 
The  crude  consisleuce'oR  I  tread  ; 
Here,  when  my  shoes  are  out  of  cast, 
Unwceting  gild  the  taraish'd  lace  ; 
Here,  by  the  sacred  bramble  ting'd. 
My  petticoat  is  doubly  fring'd. 

Be  witrL<>s3  fur  me,  nymph  divine^ 
1  never  robb'd  thee  with  design  : 
Ifor  will  ihe  zealous  Hannah  pout 
To  wash  thy  injur'd  oOeriug  out. 

But  stop,  ambitious  Muse,  iu  lime, 
Wor  dwell  on  subjects  loo  sublime. 
In  vain  on  loOy  heels  I  tread, 
Aspuing  to  esalt  my  head : 
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With  hoop  expanded  vide  and  ligfa^ 
In  Vain  I  'tempt  too  hiich  a  flight* 

Me  PhoebiM  in  a  nnduight  dream 
Accosting  said,  "  Go  shake  yoor  cream.* 
Be  humbly  minded,  know  your  post ; 
Sweeten  your  tea,  and  watch  your  toast. 
Thee  best  befits  a  lowly  style : . 
<  Teach  Dennis  bow  to  stir  the  guile  :f 
With  Feggy  Dixon|  thoughtful  sit, 
ContriTing  for  the  pot  and  spiL 
Take  down  thy  proudly  swelling  sails^ 
And  rub  thy  teeth,  and  pare  thy  nails ; 
At  nicely  carving  show  thy  wit ; 
But  ne'er  presume  to  eat  a  bit : 
Turn  every  way  thy  watchful  eye, 
And  every  guest  be  sure  to  ply : 
Let  never  at  your  board  be  known 
An  empty  plate,  except  your  own. 
Be  these  thy  arts ;  nor  higher  aim 
Than  what  befits  a  rural  dame. 
^  But  Cloacina,  goddess  bright. 

Sleek claims  her  «8  his  right : 

And  Smedley,  flower  of  all  divines, 
Shall  sing  the  Dean  in  Smedley 's  linea»^ 


TWELVE  ARTICLES- 

I.      Lest  it  may  more  quarrels  breed, 
I  will  never  hear  you  read. 

*  Id  the  bottle,  to  make  butter.    F. 

f  The  quantity  of  ale  or  beer  brewed  at  one  tise*    F* 

f  Mrs.  Dixon,  the  housekeeper.   F. 


TWELVE  ARTICLES. 

U.  By  disputing,  I  will  never. 

To  cofevince  you  oace  endeavour. 

III.  Wbeo  a  paradox  you  sttclc  to, 
I  will  Devcr  cootradict  joii. 

IV.  When  I  talk  and  you  are  Iieedlcss, 
I  will  bIiqw  no  anger  ueedlees. 

V.  When  your  speedies  are  abaurdi 
I  will  ne'er  object  a  word. 

VI.  When  you  furious  argue  wrong, 
I  will  gileve  and  hold  my  tongue. 

VII.  Not  a  jest  or  humorous  story 
Will  I  ever  tell  before  ye : 
To  be  chidden  for  explaining, 
When  you  quite  mistake  tlie  meaoiDg. 

Till,  Never  more  will  I  suppose, 

Tou  can  taste  my  verse  or  prose. 

IX.  Tou  DO  more  at  me  shall  fret, 
While  I  teachj  aud  you  forget. 

X,  Toil  shall  never  hear  me  thunder. 
When  you  biuoder  on,  aud  blunder. 

XI.  Show  your  poverty  of  spirit, 

And  io  dress  place  all  yoiu'  merit; 
Give  yourself  ten  thousand  airs; 
Thai  with  me  sliall  break  uo  aquaieb 
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XII.  Never  will  I  give  advice. 

Till  you  please  to  ask  me  thrice: 
Which  if  you  iii  scorn  reject, 
'Twill  be  just  as  I  expecL 

Thus  we  both  shall  have  our  end^ 
And  continue  special  friends. 


THE  BEVOLUTION  AT  MARKET-HILL. 

1 730. 

Frox  distant  re^ons  Fortune  sends 
An  odd  triumvirate  of  friends ; 
Where  Phoebus  pays  a  scanty  stipend, 
Where  never  yet  a  codling  ripen'd : 
Hither  the  frantic  goddess  draws 
Three  sufferers  in  a  ruin'd  cause: 
By  faction  banished,  here  uni^e, 
A  Dean,*  a  Spaniard,^  and  a  knight ;( 
Unite,  but  on  conditions  cruel ; 
The  Dean  and  Spaniard  find  it  too  welt, 
CondemnM  to  live  in  service  hard ; 
On  either  side  his  honour's  guard : 
The  Dean  to  guard  his  honour's  back^ 
Must  buUd  a  castle  at  Drumlack; 
The  Spaniard,  sore  against  his  will. 
Must  raise  a  fort  at  Market-hilL 
And  thus  the  pair  of  humble  gentrj 
At  north  and  south  are  posted  sentry ; 

•  Dr.  Swift,    p. 

f  Col.  Harry  Lealef,  who  lerred  attd  lived  long  in  Spain.    P. 

t  Sir  Arthur  Acheson.   F. 
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While,  io  his  lordly  castle  fixt, 
The  knigllt  tiiuunphaDt  reigos  betwixt : 
Aod,  what  the  wretches  most  resent. 
To  be  his  slaves,  must  pay  him  reat ; 
Attend  him  daily  as  their  chief. 
Decant  his  wine,  and  carve  his  beef* 
O  Fortune !  'tis  a  scandal  for  thee 
To  smile  on  those  who  are  least  worthy ; 
Weigh  but  the  merits  of  the  threes 
His  slaves  have  ten  times  more  than  he, 

Proud  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia ! 
The  Dean  and  Spaniard  must  reproach  ye : 
Of  their  two  fames  the  world  enough  rings ; 
Where  are  thy  services  and  sufferings  f 
What  if  for  nothing  once  you  kissed. 
Against  the  grain,  a  monarch's  fist  ? 
What  if,  among  the  courtly  tribe, 
Tou  lost  a  place,  and  sav'd  a  bribe  f 
And  then  in  surly  mood  came  here 
To  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
And  fierce  against  the  Whigs  haranguM  P 
You  never  ventur'd  to  be  hang'd. 
How  dare  you  treat  your  betters  thus  ? 
Are  you  to  be  compared  with  us  ? 
Come,  Spaniard,  let  us  from  our  farms 
Call  forth  our  cottagers  to  arms ; 
Our  forces  let  us  both  unite. 
Attack  the  foe  at  left  and  right ; 
From  Market-hill's  exalted  head, 
Full  northward  let  your  troops  be  ledf 
While  I  from  Drapier's  mound  descend. 
And  to  the  south  my  squadrons  bend. 
New  river  walk  with  friendly  shade 
Shall  keep  my  host  iu  ambuscade ; 
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While  you,  from  where  the  foasin  stands. 
Shall  scale  the  rampart  irith  jour  bands. 
Kor  need  we  doubt  the  fort  to  win ; 
I  hold  intelligence  within. 
True,  ladj  Anne  no  danger  fears, 
^  Brave  as  the  Upton  fan  she  wears : 
Then,  lest  upon  our  first  attack 
Her  valiant  arm  should  force  us  back, 
And  we  of  all  our  hopes  deprivM ; 
I  have  a  stratagem  contrived. 
By  these  embroidered  high-heel'd  shoes 
She  shall  be  caught  as  in  a  noose : 
So  well  contrived  her  toes  to  pinch. 
She'll  not  have  power  to  stir  an  inch : 
These  gaudy  shoes  must  Hannah  place 
Direct  before  her  lady'l  face ; 
The  shoes  put  on,  our  faithful  portress 
Admits  us  in,  to  storm  the  fortress ; 
While  tortur'd  madam  bound  remains^ 
Like  Montezume,  in  golden  chains; 
Or  like  a  cat  with  walnuts  shod 
Stumbling  at  eveiy  step  she  trod. 
Sly  hunters  thus,  in  Borneo's  ble, 
To  catch  a  monkey  by  a  wile. 
The  mimic  animal  amuse ; 
They  place  before  him  gloves  and  shoes ; 
Which  when  the  brute  puts  aukward  on, 
All  his  agility  is  gone : 
In  vain  to  frisk  or  climb  he  tries ; 
The  huntsmen  seize  the  grinning  prize. 

But  let  us  on  our  first  assault 
Secure  the  larder  aod  the  vault  r 
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The  valiaQt  DennU'''  you  must  fis  on, 
And  III  engage  with  Peggy  Dixon ;+ 
Then,  if  we  ojjce  can  seize  ihe  key 
And  chest  that  keeps  my  lady's  tea, 
They  must  surrender  at  discretion ; 
And,  soon  as  we  have  gaiii'd  poBsessloD, 
We'll  act  as  otlier  conquerors  do. 
Divide  the  rcalrn  between  us  two ; 
Then  (let  me  ^e)  we'll  make  the  knigbt 
Our  clerk,  for  he  can  resd  and  write ; 
But  must  not  think,  1  tell  him  that, 
Ute  LorimerJ  to  wear  hia  hat : 
'Yet,  when  we  <1iue  without  a  friend. 
We'll  place  him  at  the  lower  end. 
Madam,  whose  skill  docs  all  in  dress  lie, 
May  serve  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Lesleyj 
But,  lest  it  might  not  be  so  proper 
That  her  own  maid  should  overtop  her. 
To  raoiiify  the  creature  more. 
We'll  take  her  heels  five  inches  lower. 

For  Hannah,  when  we  have  no  need  of  her, 
'Twill  be  our  interest  to  get  rid  of  her: 
And,  when  we  execute  our  plot, 
'Tis  best  to  hang  her  on  the  spot; 
As  all  your  politicians  wise 
Despatch  the  rogues  by  whom  they  rise. 

*ThebHtier.    P.  .f  Theliouieteeper,    F, 
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TRAULUS.    PARTI. 

A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  TOM  AND  ROBIN.*       1730« 

Tom.    Say,  Robin,  what  can  Traulusf  mean 
"By  bellowing  thus  against  the  Dean  ? 
Why  does  he  call  him  paltry  scabbier, 
Papist,  and  Jacobite,  and  libeller : 
Tet  cannot  prove  a  single  fact  ? 

Robin.     Forgive  him,  Tom :  his  head  is  crackt. 

ToM.     What  mischief  can  the  Dean  have  done  hiiQ^ 
That  Traulus  calls  for  vengeance  on  him  ? 
Why  must  he  sputter,  spawl,  and  slaver  it 
In  vain  against  the  people's  favourite  ? 
Revile  that  nation-saving  paper, 
Which  gave  the  Dean  the  name  of  Drapier  ? 

Robin.  Why,  Tom,  I  think  the  case  is  plaifl; 
Party  and  spleen  have  tum'd  his  brain. 

Tom.  Such  friendship  never  man  professed, 
The  Dean  was  never  so  caressM : 
For  Traulus  long  his  rancour  nurs'd. 
Till,  God  knows  why,  at  last  it  burst 
That  clumsy  outside  of  a  porter. 
How  could  it  thus  conceal  a  courtier  ? 

Robin.  I  own,  appearances  are  bad  ; 
Tet  still  insist  the  man  is  mad. 

Tom.  Yet  many  a  wretch  in  Bedlam  knows 
How  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes ; 
And,  though  perhaps  among  the  rout 
He  wildly  flings  his  filth  about, 

*  Soni  of  ^tpv,  Charlei  Leilej.    See  the  next  poen.   f. 
fUnl  Allen.    F. 
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He  still  has  gratitude  and  sap'ence, 

To  spare  the  folks  that  give  him  ha'pence; 

Nor  in  their  ejes  at  random  pisses. 

But  turns  aside  like  mad  Ulysses : 

While  Traulus  all  his  odure  scatters 

To  foul  the  man  he  chiefly  flatters. 

Whence  comes  these  inconsistent  (Its? 

Robin.  Why  Tom,  the  naan  has  loiit  his  vitfk 
Tom.  Agreed :  and  yet,  when  Towzer  snaps 

At  people's  heels  with  frothy  chaps, 

Hangs  down  his  head,  and  drops  his  tail, 

To  say  he's  mad  will  not  avail ; 

The  neighbours  all  cry,  ^'  Shoot  him  dead. 

Hang,  drown,  or  knock  him  on  the  head.^ 

So  Traulus,  when  he  first  harangu'd, 

I  wonder  why  he  was  not  hang'd; 

For  of  the  two,  without  dispute, 

Towzer's  the  less  offensive  brute. 
Robin.  Tom,  you  mistake  the  matter  quite : 

Tour  barking  curs  will  seldom  bite  ; 

And  though  you  hear  him  stut-tut-tut-ter, 

He  barks  as  fast  as  he  can  utter. 

He  prates  in  spite  of  all  impediment, 

While  none  believes  that  what  he  said  he  meant, 

Puts  in  his  finger  and  his  thumb 

To  grope  for  words,  and  out  they  come. 

He  calls  you  rogue ;  there's  nothing  in  it, 

He  fawns  upon  you  in  a  minute ; 

"  Begs  leave  to  rail,  but,  d — n  his  blood  ! 

He  only  meant  it  for  your  good : 

His  friendship  was  exactly  tim'd, 

He  shot  before  your  foes  were  prim'd. 

By  this  contrivance,  Mr.  Dean ; 

By  O—l  I'll  bring  you  off  as  clean— "" 
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Then  let  him  use  you  e'er  so  rough, 
**  'Twas  all  for  love,'*  and  that's  enough. 
But,  though  he  sputter  through  a  session. 
It  never  makes  the  least  impression  : 
Whate'er  he  speaks  for  madness  goes, 
With  no  effect  on  friends  or  foes. 

Tom.  The  scrubbiest  cur  in  all  the  pack 
Can  set  the  mastiffon  your  back. 
I  own,  his  madness  is  a  jest^ 
If  that  were  all.    But  he's  possest, 
Incarnate  with  a  thousand  imps, 
To  work  whose  ends  his  madness  pimps ; 
Who  o'er  each  string  and  wire  preside, 
FOl  every  pipe,  each  motion  guide ; 
Directing  every  vice  we  find 
In  Scripture  to  the  Devil  assign'd : 
Sent  from  the  dark  infernal  region. 
In  him  they  lodge,  and  make  him  legion. 
Of  brethren  he's  a  false  accuser; 
A  slanderer,  traitor,  and  seducer ; 
A  fawning,  base,  trepanning  liar ; 
The  marks  peculiai*  of  his  sire. 
Or,  grant  him  but  a  drone  at  best ; 
A  drone  can  raise  a  hornet's  nest. 
The  Dean  had  felt  their  stings  before ; 
And  must  their  malice  ne'er  give  o'er  ? 
Still  swarm  and  buz  about  his  nose  ? 
But  Ireland's  friends  ne'er  wanted  foes« 
A  patriot  is  a  dangerous  post. 
When  wanted  by  his  country  most; 
Perversely  comes  in  evil  times. 
Where  virtues  are  imputed  crimes. 
His  guilt  is  clear,  the  proofs  are  pregnant ; 
A  traitor  to  the  vices  regnant. 


TRAULUS.     PART  11. 

'What  spirit,  siDce  the  world  began, 
Could  alwajs  bear  lo  strive  wiili  man i' 
Which  God  pronoUDc'd,  he  never  iroiild, 
And  soon  convinced  them  by  a  flood. 
Yet  still  the  Dean  on  freedom  raves; 
Hb  spirit  alwaye  strives  with  slaves. 
'Tistime  at  last  to  spare  his  ink. 
And  let  them  lOt,  or  hang,  or  siak. 
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TRiuiua,  of  amphibious  breed, 
Motley  fiuit  of  moiif!;rpl  seed ; 
By  the  dam  from  loidlirigsspruog. 
By  the  sire  cxhai'd  from  duug  : 
Thiuk  on  every  vice  in  both. 
Look  OQ  him,  and  sec  their  growth. 

View  them  on  the  irioiher's  side, 
Fill'd  with  falsehood,  spleen,  and  pride; 
.  Positive  and  overbearing. 
Changing  ilill,  and  still  adhering; 
Spiteful,  peevish,  rude,  uuloward, 
Fierce  in  tongue,  iu  heart  acoward; 
When  bis  friends  he  most  is  hard  on, 
Clinging  comes  to  beg  their  pardon; 
Reputation  ever  teariiig. 
Ever  dearest  friendship  BHeoring; 
Judgmeat  neak,  and  passim  Btr«i^ 
Always  various,  always  vrong; 
Provocation  never  naitsi 
Where  he  lovee,  or  where  he  hptes ;    . 
Talks  nhate'er  comes  id  bis  bead ; 
Wishes  it  were  all  unsaid.  i 

VOL.   XI.  I 
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Let  me  now  tfie  viees  trixe, 
From  the  father's  dcouodrel  race. 
Who  could  give  the  looby  such  ah*s  ? 
Were  they  masons,  were  they  butchers? 
Herald,  lend  the  Muse  an  answer 
From  his  atavus  and  grandsire : 
This  was  dextrous  at  his  ti^dwel. 
That  was  lured  to  kill  a  cow  well : 
Hence  the  greasy  clumsy  mien 
In  his  dress  and  figure  seen ; 
Hence  the  mean  and  sordid  soul, 
like  his  body,  rank  and  foul; 
Hence  that  wild  suspicious  peep, 
Xiike  a  rogue  that  steals  a  sheep ; 
Hence  he  learnt  the  butcher's  guil^ 
How  to  cut  your  throat  and  smile ; 
Like  a  butcher,  doom'd  for  life 
In  his  mouth  to  wear  his  knife; 
Hence  he  draws  his  daily  food 
From  his  tenants'  vital  blood. 

Lastly,  let  his  gifts  be  tri'd, 
Borrowed  from  the  mason's  side  : 
Some  perhaps  may  think  him  able 
In  the  state  to  build  a  Babel ; 
Could  we  place  him  in  a  station 
To  destroy  the  old  foundation. 
Tme  indeed,  I  should  be  gladder 
Could  he  learn  to  mount  a  ladder. 
May  he  at  his  latter  end 
Mount  alive,  and  dead  descend ! 

In  him  tell  me  which  prevail^ 
Female  vices  most,  or  male  ? 
What  produced  him,  can  you  tell  ? 
Human  race,  or  imps  of  Hell  ? 
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Robin  to  beggan,  with  a  curse. 
Throws  the lastshilliDg  in  his  purse; 
And,  when  the  coachman  comes  for  pay^ 
The  rogue  must  ^all  another  day. 

Grave  iSarry,  when  the  poor  are  preadng^ 
Gives  them  a  penny,  tod  God's  blessing ; 
But,  always  cardiil  of  the  main* 
With  twopence  left,  walks  home  in  rain. 

Robin  from  noon  to  mght  will  prate^ 
Run  out  in  tongue,  as  in  estate : 
And,  ere  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day. 
Will  not  have  one  new  thing  to  say. 
Much  talking  is  not  Harry's  vice : 
fie  need  not  tell  a  story  twice : 
And,  if  he  always  be  so  thrifty. 
His  fiind  may  last  to  five  and  fifty.^         \ 

It  so  fell  out,  that  cautious  Harry, 
As  soldiers  use,  for  love  must  marry. 
And,  with  his  dame,  the  ocean  cross'd; 
(All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  Lost !} 
Repairs  a  cabin  gone  to  ruin, 
Just  big  enough  to  shelter  two  in; 
And  in  his  house,  if  any  body  come. 
Will  make  them  welcome  to  his  modicum; 
Where  Goody  Julia  milks  the  cows. 
And  boils  potatoes  for  her  spouse ; 
Or  darns  his  hose,  or  mends  his  breeches,. 
While  Harry's  fencing  up  his  ditches. 

*  Sons  of  Dr.  Iieel^.    Harry  was  a  ccdond  ia  thtt  Spaoidl 
flcnrice* 
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RobiD,  who  ne'er  his  mind  could  fix 
To  live  without  a  coach  and  six, 
To  patch  his  broken  fortunes,  found 
A  mistress  worth  five  thousand  pound ; 
Swears  he  could  get  her  in  an  hour, 
If  gaffer  Harry  would  endow  her ; 
And  sell,  to  pacify  his  wrath, 
?'       A  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  broth. 

Young  Harry,  as  all  Europe  knows, 
Was  long  the  quintessence  of  beaux ; 
<   But,  when  espoused,  he  ran  the  fate 
That  must  attend  the  married  state ; 
From  gold  brocade  and  shining  armour, 
Was  metamorphosed  to  a  farmer; 
His  grazier's  coat  with  dirt  besmear'd; 
Nor  twice  a  week  will  shave  his  beards 

Old  Robin,  all  his  youth  a  sloven, 
At  fifty -twoj  when  he  grew  loving. 
Clad  in  a  coat  of  paduasoy, 
A  flaxen  wig,  and  waistcoat  gay, 
Fowder'd  from  shoulder  down  to  flank. 
In  courtly  style  addresses  Frank ; 
Twice  ten  years  older  than  his  wife, 
Is  doom'd  to  be  a  beau  for  life ; 
Supplying  those  defects  by  dress^ 
Which  I  must  leave  the  world  to  guess^ 
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Q,cEEN  of  wit  and  beaulj-,  Betty  ! 
Never  may  tlie  Muse  forget  ye  : 
How  ijiy  face  chavniB  every  shcpherij, 
Spotted  over  like  a  leopard  ! 
And  l!iy  freckled  iieck,  d'wplay'd. 
Envy  breeds  ia  every  maid  ; 
.Like  a  fly-blowQ  cake  of  tallow, 
Or  on  parchment  ink  tuni'd  yellow ; 
Or  a  tairny  iprckled  pippin, 
Sliriverd  witJi  a  winter's  keeping'. 

And,  tby  beauty  thus  dcspatcli'tf, 
Let  me  praise  tliy  wit  unnialcli'd. 

Sets  of  phrases,  cut  and  dry. 
Evermore  thy  tongue  supply. 
And  thy  memory  is  loaded 
With  old  scraps  from  plays  exploded : 
Stock'd  with  repartees  and  jokes. 
Suited  to  all  christian  folks: 
Shreds  of  wit,  anti  senseless  rhymea, 
Bluuder'd  out  a  thousand  times. 
Nor  wilt  thou  of  gifts  be  sparing, 
Which  can  ne'er  be  worse  for  wearing. 
Picking  wit  among  collegians. 
In  the  playhouse  upper  regions ; 
Where,  in  eigiUeenpenny  gallery, 
Irish  nymphs  learn  Irish  raillery : 
But  thy  merit  is  thy  failing, 
And  thy  raillery  is  railing. 

Thus  with  talents  well  endued 
To  be  scurrilous  and  rude ; 
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When  you  pertly  raise  your  suout, 
Fleer,  and  gibe,  and  laugh,  and  flout; 
This  among  Hibernian  asses 
Tor  sheer  wit  and  humour  passes* 
Thus  indulgent  Chloe,  bit. 
Swears  you  have  a  world  of  wit. 


DEATH  AND  DAPHITE; 

TO   AN  AGREEABLE  TOUNO   LADY,   BUT  BXTBEMEit 

LEAN.      1 730. 

Death  went  upon  a  solemn  day 
At  Pluto's  hall  his  court  to  pay : 
The  phantom,  having  humbly  kiss'd 
His  grisly  monarch's  sooty  fist» 
Presented  him  the  weekly  bills 
Of  doctors,  fevers,  plagues,  and  pillj^^ 
Pluto,  observing  since  the  peace 
The  burial  article  decrease. 
And,  vex'd  to  see  affairs  miscarry. 
Declared  in  council.  Death  must  marry  ^ 
Vow'd  he  no  longer  could  support 
Old  batchclors  about  his  court ; 
The  interest  of  his  realm  had  need 
That  Death  should  get  a  numerous  breed ; 
Toung  Deathlings,  who,  by  practice  mad^ 
Proficient  in  thehr  father's  trade,  ' 
With  colonies  might  stock  around 
His  large  dominions  under  groan<]. 

A  consult  of  coquettes  below 
Was  caird,  to  rig  him  out  a  beau : 
From  her  own  head  Megara  takea 
A  periwig  of  twisted  snakes ; 
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Which  in  the  nicest  fashion  curi'd^ 

(Like  toupets  of  this  upper  world) 

With  flowers  of  sulphur  powder'd  wd^ 

That  graceful  '5q  his  shoulders  fell  $ 

Ao  adder  of  the  sable  kind 

In  line  direct  hung  down  behind ; 

The  owl,  the  raven,  and  the  bat, 

ClubbM  for  a  feather  to  his  bat; 

His  coat,  a  usurer's  velvet  pall. 

Bequeathed  to  Pluto,  corjMe  and  aU. 

But,  loath  Ills  person  to  expose 

Bare,  like  a  carcass  pick'd  by  crowi^ 

A  lawyer  o'er  his  hands  and  lace 

Stuck  artfully  a  parchment  case* 

Ko  new  fluxM  rake  show'd  faiicf  skin ; 

Nor  Phyllis  after  lying  in. 

With  snuif  was  HUM  his  ebon  bos^      • 

Of  shin-bones  rotted  bj  the  pox. 

iNine  spirits  of  blaspheming  fops. 

With  aconite  anoint  his  chops ; 

And  give  him  words  of  dreadful  sounds^ 

G-— d  d — ^n  his  blood !  and  b-^  and  w-«-(h  l^ 

Thus  furnish'd  out,  he  sent  his  train 
To  take  a  house  in  Warwick*lane : 
The  faculty,  his  humble  friends, 
A  complimental  message. sends: 
Their  president  in  scarlet  gown 
Harangued,  and  welcomed  him  to  towm 

But  Death  had  business  to  despatch^ 
His  mind  was  running  on  his  match. 
And,  hearing  much  of  Daphne's  fame^ 
His  majesty  of  terrors  cunc^, 
Fine  as  a  colonel  of  the  guards^ 
To  visit  where  she  sate  at  cards » 
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She,  as  he  came  into  the  room, 

Thought  him  Adonis  in  his  bloom. 

And  now  her  heart  with  pleasure  jump^ 

She  scarce  remembers  what  is  trumps ; 

For  such  a  shape  of  skin  and  bone 

Was  never  seen,  except  her  own  : 

Charmed  with  his  eyes,  and  chin,  and  snou.t. 

Her  pocket  glass  drew  slily  out ; 

And  grew  enamour'd  with  her  phis, 

As  just  the  counterpart  of  his. 

She  darted  many  a  private  glance. 

And  freely  made  the  first  advance ; 

Was  of  her  beauty  grown  so  vain, 

She  doubted  not  to  win  the  swain. 

Nothing  she  thought  could  sooner  gain  hitO, 

Than  with  her  wit  to  entertain  hira. 

She  ask'd  about  her  friends  below  ; 

This  meagre  fop,  that  battcrM  beau : 

Whether  some  late  departed  toasts 

Had  got  gallants  among  the  ghosts  ? 

If  Chloe  were  a  sharper  still 

As  great  as  ever  at  quadrille  ? 

(The  ladies  there  must  needs  be  rook^ 

For  cards,  we  know,  are  Pluto's  books.) 

If  Florirael  had  found  her  love, 

For  whom  she  haug'd  lierself  above  ? 

How  oft  a  week  was  kept  a  ball 

By  Proserpine  at  Pluto's  hall  ? 

She  fancied  these  Elysian  shades 

The  sweetest  place  for  masquerades : 

How  pleasant  on  the  banks  of  Styx; 

To  troll  it  in  a  coach  and  six ! 

What  pride  a  female  heart  inflames ! 
How  endlen  are  arobhiOD's  aims! 
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Cetse,  haughty  oymph ;  the  Fates  decree 

Death  iDust  oot  be  a  epoiise  for  iJiee : 

For,  when  b^  chance  the  meagre  sbade 

Upon  (liy  hand  his  fioger  laid. 

Thy  hand  as  dry  and  cold  aa  lead, 

His  matrimonial  spirit  fled  ; 

He  felt  about  his  heart  a  damp. 

That  quite  extinsuish'd  Cupid's  lamp  ; 

Away  the  frighted  spectre  scuds 

And  leaves  my  lady  iu  the  suds. 

-»«a- 

Daphmz  knows,  with  equal  eas^ 
How  to  vex  add  how  to  please; 
But  the  folly  of  bet  sex 
Makes  her  sole  delight  to  vex. 
Never  woman  more  devig'd 
Surer  ways  to  be  despis'd : 
Paradoxes  weakly  wielding^ 
Always  conquered,  never  jicfdiQg. 

■  Lord  Orrerr,  in  bia  Renurka,  ba<:  given  a  °inpilar  repiesenlalioa 
oThii  inlcrview  vlth  Daphne.  The  ladj,  it  aeenu,  nai  proud  oThei 
portrait  as  drawn  b;  the  Dean;  hii  lordsbip,  ia  hij  poiitenrst,  could 
Dol  see  the  least  reaemblaDee.  Sbe  !till  penifting,  that  abe  bad 
rather  be  Daphne  drawn  by  bim,  than  SatharEa-sa  by  any  other  pen- 
cil. Lord  Orrery  had  ao  other  naf  of  rclriefing  hii  fmr,  than  by 
whispering  in  her  ear,B«be  was  etinducting  her  down  rtairf  to  din- 
ner.thatiodeed  be  found  "  her  hand  as  dry,  as  dold  as  leari."  lap- 
peal  to  all  theDapbneain  both  kingdoms,  whether  his  lordahip  might 
Dot  very  safely  hare  compounded  the  matter,  and  told  her,  that 
though  her  hand  was  uild,  he  itill  believed  her  hewt  wu  warm ;  ai 
the  fruitful  earth  preacrres  it^  eeatral  heat,  while  virgin  tnnw  adoma 
iliKirrau;.  Somethiag  orthiaMrt  miehthavabeeneipectcdbMilsM 
eltgoni  Jsnaan^  tptOiOtT.  W.  B. 
I  2 
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To  dkpate,  her  chief  delight^ 
With  not  one  opinioD  right : 
Thick  her  arguments  i^e  lays  on^ 
And  with  cavils  combats  reason ; 
Answers  in  decisive  way, 
Kever  hears  what  you  can  say : 
Still  her  odd  perverseness  shows 
Chiefly  where  she  nothing  knows ; 
And,  where  she  is  most  familiar, 
Always  peevisher  and  siUier: 
All  her  spirits  in  a  flame 
When  she  knows  she's  most  to  blame^ 
'        Send  me  hence  ten  thousand  miles. 
From  a  face  that  always  smiles : 
None  could  ever  act  that  part. 
But  a  Fury  in  her  heart. 
Te  who  hate  such  inconsistence; 
To  be  easy,  keep  your  distance : 
Or  in  folly  still  befriend  her, 
But  have  no  concern  to  mend  her*. 
Lose  not  time  to  contradict  her, 
Nor  endeavour  to  convict  her. 
Never  take  it  in  your  thought. 
That  she'll  own,  or  cure  a  fault. 
Into  contradiction  warm  her. 
Then,  perhaps,  you  may  reform  her  ^' 
Only  take  this  rule  along, 
Always  to  advise  her  wrong; 
And  reprove  her  when  she's  right; 
She  may  then  grow  wise  for  spite. 

No — that  scheme  will  ne'er  8ucceed| 
^e  has  better  learnt  her  creed : 
She's  too  cunning,  and  too  skilfiil, 
When  to  yieM^  and  wbea  be  wilfid^ 
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Nature  holds  hei*  forth  two  mirrors^ 
One  for  truth,  and  one  for  errors : 
That  looks  hideous,  fierce,  and  frightlul  i 
This  is^flattering  and  delightful : 
That  she  throws  away  as  foul ; 
Sits  by  this  to  dress  her  soul. 

Thus  you  have  the  case  in  view, 
Daphne,  'twixt  the  Dean  and  you. 
Heaven  forbid  he  should  desfHse  thee  1 
But  will  never  more  advise  thee. 


THE  PHEASANT  ANJ)  TBJ:  hXR%, 

A.   FABLE.   BV  DR.  BELAmr.   1730. 


-*'  Qais  iniqase 


**  Tarn  patiens  urbis,  tarn  ferreus^  utteneat  se  p'^       Jsr. 

In  ancient  times,  as  bards  indite, 
(If  clerks  have  conn'd  the  records  right); 
A  Peacock  reign'd,  whose  glorious  sway 
His  subjects  with  delight  obey : 
His  tail  was  beauteous  to  behold, 
Beplete  with  goodly  eyes  and  gold ; 
Fair  emblem,  of  that  monarch's  guise,. 
Whose  train  at  once  is  rich  and  wise| 
And  princely  ruPd  he  many  regions,. 
And  statesmen  wise,  smd  valiant  ^gioos* 

A  Pheasant  lord,*  above  the  rest. 
With  every  grace  and  taient  blest^ 
Was  sent  to  sway,  with  all  his  skHJ^ 
The  sceptre  of  a  neighbouring  hiU4i. 

*  Lord  Carteret,  Lord  Ideutenant  of  Irdandt;  ,F. 
t  Irdaad.   F. 
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No  science  was  to  hipo  unknown. 

For  all  the  afrts  were  all  hifi  own  : 

In  all  the  living  learned  read. 

Though  more  delighted  with  the  dead : 

For  birds,  if  ancient  tales  saj  true, 

Had  then  their  Popes  and  Homers  too ; 

Could  read  and  write  in  prose  and  verse, 

And  speak  like  "***,  and  build  like  Pearce.* 

He  knew  their  voices,  and  their  wings. 

Who  smoothest  soars,  who  sweetest  sings ; 

Who  toils  with  ill-fledg'd  pens  to  climb, 

And  who  attain'd  the  true  sublime : 

Their  merits  he  could  well  descry. 

He  had  so  exquisite  an  eye ; 

And  when  that  faiPd,  to  show  them  clear^ 

He  had  as  exquisite  an  ear. 

It  chanc'd,  as  on  a  day  he  strayed, 

^eneath  an  academic  shade. 

He  lik'd,  amidst  a  thousand  throats, 

The  wildness  of  a  Woodlark'sf  notes. 

And  search'd,  and  spy'd,  and  seizM  his  gamc;^ 

And  took  him  home,  and  made  him  tame; 

Found  him  on  trial  true  and  able, 

So  cheer'd  and  fed  him  at  his  table. 

Here  some  shrewd  critic  finds  I'm  caught; 
And  cries  out  "  Better  fed  than  taught" — 
Then  jests  on  game  and  tame,  and  reads 
And  jests,  and  so  my  tale  proceeds. 

Long  had  he  study'd  in  the  wood. 
Conversing  with  the  wise  and  good ; 
His  soul  with  harmony  inspir'd, 
yffiih  love  of  truth  and  virtue  fir'd : 

*  4  fomous  modem  architect,  who  built  the  p&rliament  house  a» 
Dublii.    F. 
t  Dr;  PelsBj.    F. 
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Hia  biethrea's  good  aiiH  Maker's  pnisc 

Were  all  tlie  study  of  hia  lays; 

Were  all  lib  atuily  in  retreat, 

And  now  employ'd  him  witli  tlie  great. 

His  friendabip  was  the  sure  resort 

Of  all  the  wretched  at  the  court ; 

But  chiefly  merit  i a  distress 

His  greatest  blessing  was  to  bless. — 

This  fix'd  him  tn  his  patron^s  breast. 
But  fir'd  with  euvy  all  the  rest : 
I  mean  that  noiEy  craTing  crew. 
Who  round  the  court  iocesaaot  flew, 
And  prey'd  like  rooks,  by  pairs  and  dozens 
To  fill  the  maws  of  sons  and  cousins  : 
"  Uamov'd  their  heart,  and  chillM  their  bloo^. 
To  every  thought  of  common  good, 
Confining  every  hope  and  cai'C 
To  their  own  low  contracted  sphere." 
These  rao  him  down  with  ceaseless  cry. 
But  found  it  hard  to  tell  you  why. 
Till  his  own  worth  aud  wit  snppli'd 
Sufficient  matter  to  deride : 
"  'Ti§  Envy's  safest,  surest  rale, 
To  hide  her  rage  io  ridicule : 
The  vulgar  eye  she  best  beguiles, ' 
Wheu  all  her  Buakes  are  deck'd  with  smilea: 
Sardonic  amiles,  by  rancour  rais'd ! 
Tormented  most  wheoseemiDgpleas'd !" 
Their  spite  bad  more  than  half  expit'd, 
Had  lie  not  wrote  what  all  admir'd ; 
What  morsels  had  their  malice  wanted. 
But  that  be  built,  aod  plann'd,  and  planted ! 
How  had  his  sense  and  tearniog  griey'd  then), 
But  that  bi»  charily  reliev'd  them ! 


ft*  SVIFPS  BOE0I3., 

**  At  hifrhest  north  (hill  Malice  feacbe^ 
As  dugs  poUute  the  fakest  peschtt : 
'Envy  defames,  as  harpies  Tile 
Devour  the  food  they  first  defile.'^ 

Now  ask  the  ihut  of  all  his  favour  sr^ 
^  He  was  aot  hitherto  a  saver/'rs-- 
tHiat  then  could  make  their  ra^  run  madli> 
^  Why  what  he  hop'd,  not  what  he  }iad» 

**  What  tyrant  e'er  invented  ropes> 
Or  raGks>  or  rods^  to  punish  hopes  ? 
Th'  inheritance  of  Hope  and  Fame 
Is  seldom  Earthly  Wisdom's  aim^ 
Or,  if  it  were,  is  not  so  small. 
But  there  is  room  enougli  for  all." 

If  be  but  chance  to  breathe  a  song^ 
(He  seldom  sang,  and  never  long) 
The  noisy,  rude,  malignant  crowds 
Where  it  was  high,  pronouncM  it  loud : 
Plain  Truth  was  Pride;  and  what  was  sillier. 
Easy  and  Friendly  was  Familiar. 

Or,  if  he  tun'd  hie  lofty  lays, 
With  solemn  air  to  Virtue's  praise. 
Alike  abusive  and  erronepus, 
They  call'd  it  hoarse  and  unhaimonious  ^     . 
Tet  so  it  was  to  souls  like  theirs, 
Tuneless  as  Abel  to  the  bears  i 

A  Rook"^  with  harsh  malignant  caw . 
Began,  was  followM  by  a  Daw  ff 
(Though  some,  who  would  be  thought  to  knaw>. 
Are  positive  it  was  a  Crow) 
Jack  Daw  was  seconded  by  Tit, 
Tom  Tit|  could  write,  and  so  be  wtit^ 


^Pr>T    ■     r.   F.      fKchtlH».RkIi.Tighe.  £. 
tDr.SberidaD.   F. 
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A  tribe  of  tuneless  praters  follov, 
the  Jay,  the  Magpie,  aad  tbc  Sw^low; 
And  twenty  more  their  throals  let  luose, 
Down  to  the  wiiless  waddling  Goose. 

Some  peck'd  at  him,  some  flew,  some  flutter'd. 
Some  hiss'd,  some  screamM,  ami  otbera  multer'd : 
The  Crow,  od  caiTion  wont  to  Teast, 
The  Cairion  Crow  condemit'd  his  taste : 
The  Hook  in  earnest  too  not  joking. 
Swore  all  his  sinking  was  but  croaking. 

Some  thought  ihej-  meant  to  show  their  wit; 
Might  thiiifc  so  still — '  but  (hat  ihey  writ" — 
Could  it  be  spite  or  envy  ; — '•  No — 
"  Who  did  no  ill,  could  have  no  foe." — 
So  Wise  Simplicity  esleim'd, 
Q^tc  otherwise  True  WiBdom  deeiu'd; 
This  quegtion  rightly  understood, 
"  What  more  provokes  than  doing  ^ftedf! 
A  soul  ennobled  and  relju'd  '  i  -f 

Reproaches  evtTj  basermiud:  ^-■■^.•.■1    jf> 

As  strains  esalted  and  melodious  "  '  " 

JSake  every  meann  music  odlouB."-*- 

At  length  the  Nightingale*  was  bearc^ 
For  voice  and  wisdom  long  rever'd, 
Esteem'd  of  all  the  wise  and  guod. 
The  Guardian  Genius  of  the  wood : 
He  long  in  discontent  retir'd, 
Yet  not  otiscui'd,  but  more  admir'd; 
Hisbrelhrea's  servile  souls  dtsdainii^ 
He  liv'd  in<lignant  and  complaiDing  i: 
They  now  afiresb  provoke  his  cboler^ 
(It  seems  the  lark  faaul  been  bis  echduv 
A  favourite  scholar  id  ways  near  tAm, 
,AikI  oft  bad  wak'd  whole  oi^,  to  beurUi^ 

*i}eu  Swift,  rr 
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She,  as  he  came  into  the  room, 

Thought  him  Adonis  in  his  bloom. 

And  now  her  heart  with  pleasure  jurop^ 

She  scarce  remembers  what  is  trumps ; 

For  such  a  shape  of  skin  and  bone 

Was  never  seen,  except  her  own  : 

Charmed  with  his  ejes,  and  chin,  and  snou.t. 

Her  pocket  glass  drew  slily  out ; 

And  grew  enamour'd  with  her  phiz, 

As  just  the  counterpart  of  his. 

She  darted  manj  a  private  glance, 

And  freely  made  the  first  advance ; 

Was  of  her  beauty  grown  so  vain, 

She  doubted  not  to  win  the  swain. 

Nothing  she  thought  could  sooner  gain  hitOj 

Than  with  her  wit  to  entertain  hira. 

She  ask'd  about  her  friends  below  ; 

This  meagre  fop,  that  battcrM  beau : 

Whether  some  late  departed  toasts 

Had  got  gallants  among  the  ghosts  ? 

If  Chloe  were  a  sharper  still 

As  great  as  ever  at  quadrille  ? 

(The  ladies  there  must  needs  be  rook^ 

For  cards,  we  know,  are  Pluto's  books.) 

If  Florirael  had  found  her  love. 

For  whom  she  haug'd  herself  above  ? 

How  oft  a  week  was  kept  a  ball 

By  Proserpine  at  Pluto's  hall  ? 

She  fancied  these  Elysian  shades 

The  sweetest  place  for  masquerades : 

How  pleasant  on  the  banks  of  Styx» 

To  troll  it  in  a  coach  and  six ! 

What  pride  ft  female  heart  inflames ! 
How  endlen  are  ftrobftion's  fldms! 


Cease,  haughty  nyinph ;  the  Fateg  decreef 
Death  ipust  not  be  a  spou^  for  thee : 
For,  when  by  chance  the  meagre  shade 
Upon  thy  hand  his  finger  laid. 
Thy  hand  as  dry  and  cold  as  lead, 
His  matrimonial  spirit  fled ; 
He  felt  about  his  heart  a  damp, 
That  quite  extinguish'd  Cupid's  lamp ; 
Away  thQ  frighted  spectre  scuds, 
And  leaves  my  lady  in  the  suds. 


^     DAPHNE.* 

Daphne  knows,  with  equal  eas^i^ 
How  to  vex  and  how-to  please; 
But  the  folly  of  her  sex 
Makes  her  sole  delight  to  vex. 
'     Never  woman  more  devis'd 
Surer  ways  to  be  despis'd : 
Paradoxes  weakly  wielding. 
Always  conquer'd,  never  yielding. 

*  Lord  Orrery,  in  his  RemarVs,  has  given  a  singular  represent^OD 
of  his  interview  with  Daphne.  The  lady,  it  seems,  was  proud  of  her 
portrait  as  drawn  by  the  Dean;  his  lordship,  in  his  pdlitenest,  could 
not  see  the  least  resemblance.  She  still  persisting,  that  t^  had 
Father  be  Daphne  drawn  by  him,  than  Sacharissa  by  any  otter  pen- 
cil, Lord  Orrery  had  no  other  way  of  retrieving  his  error,  than  by 
whispering  in  her  ear,  as  he  was  conducting  her  down  stairs  to  din- 
ner, that  indeed  he  found  "  her  hand  as  dry,  as  cold  as  lead.'*  I  ap- 
peal to  all  the  Daphnes  in  both  kingdoms,  whether  his  lordship  might 
not  very  safely  have  compounded  the  matter,  and  told  her,  that 
though  her  hand  was  cold,  he  still  believed  her  heart  was  warm ;  as 
the  fruitful  earth  preserves  its  central  heat,  while  virgin  snow  adorns 
its  surface.  Something  of  tliis  sort  might  have  been  expected  Ijdpiu  tom 
elegans  Jormaruv^  spectator.    W>  B. 

I  2 
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To  diflpQte,  her  chief  delight^ 
With  not  one  opinioD  right : 
Thick  her  arguments  dbe  lays  on^ 
Afld  with  cavils  combats  reason ; 
Answers  in  decisive  waj, 
Kever  hears  what  you  can  say : 
Still  her  odd  perverseness  diows 
Chiefly  where  she  nothing  knows ; 
And,  where  she  is  most  familiar, 
Always  peevisher  and  sillier: 
All  her  spirits  in  a  flame 
When  she  knows  she's  most  to  blame. 
'        Send  me  hence  ten  thousand  miles. 
From  a  face  that  always  smiles : 
None  could  ever  act  that  part, 
But  a  Fury  in  her  heart. 
Te  who  hate  such  inconsistence; 
To  be  easy,  keep  your  distance : 
Or  in  folly  still  befriend  her, 
But  have  no  concern  to  mend  her*. 
Lose  not  time  to  contradict  her. 
Nor  endeavour  to  convict  her. 
Never  take  it  in  your  thought. 
That  she'll  own,  or  cure  a  fault. 
Into  contradiction  warm  her. 
Then,  perhaps,  you  may  reform  her  ^ 
Only  take  this  rule  along. 
Always  to  advise  her  wrong; 
And  reprove  her  when  she's  right; 
She  may  then  grow  wise  for  spite. 

No — that  scheme  will  ne'er  succeed^ 
^e  has  better  learnt  her  creed : 
She's  too  cunning,  and  too  skilful, 
When  to  yields  and  when  be  iralfij^ 
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Nature  bolds  ha  forUi  two  biIitm^ 
Oae  for  tnitb,  and  oae  for  etron : 
Tbal  looka  hideous,  fierce,  and  fnghtAilj 
This  irfl&tteriDg  and  deUghdiil : 
That  she  throws  away  as  foul ; 
3ils  by  this  to  dress  her  whiI. 

Thus  you  hare  the  case  in  view, 
Daphue,  'twixt  the  Ueao  and  you, 
Heaven  forbid  be  should  desfMse  thee  1 
But  viU  oever  mote  advise  thee. 


THE  PHEASANT  AMB  THE  lABC, 

A  TABLS.      av  DR.  VSLAJIY.      1730. 


'"  Quit  iniqna 


"  Tam  patUni  urbis,  tam  fentu^  utttoeal  w  P" 

In  ancient  times,  as  bards  iodit^ 
(If  clerks  hate  coon'd  the  records  r^ht)' 
A  Peacock  reigu'd,  whose  gloric^  swfiy 
His  (ub)ects  with  delight  obey : 
His  tail  was  beauteous  to  behold, 
Replete  with  goodly  ^es  and  gold ; 
Fair  emblem,  of  that  monEffch'sguisc^. 
Whose  tr^D  at  ooce  is  rich  and  wise| 
And  princely  rul'd  he^any  regioos,. 
And  statesmen  wise,  and  valiant  legions. 

A  Pheasant  lord,^  above  llie  rest, 
With  every  grace  and  talent  l)le»t, 
WasMDt  to  sway,  willi  all  hia  skill, 
The  sceptre  of  a  nciglibouriog  hill.-t 

•LotdCoHflTet,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Itelaod,   F- 
t  btbod.   F. 
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No  science  was  to  hipi  unkaowo. 

For  ail  the  arts  were  all  hib  own  : 

In  all  the  living  learned  read. 

Though  more  delighted  with  the  dead : 

For  birds,  if  ancient  tales  sa^  true, 

Had  then  their  Popes  and  Homers  too ; 

Could  read  and  write  in  prose  and  verse^ 

And  speak  like  ****,  and  build  like  Pearce.* 

He  knew  their  voices,  and  their  wings. 

Who  smoothest  soars,  who  sweetest  sings ; 

Who  toils  with  ill-fledgM  pens  to  climb, 

And  who  attained  the  true  sublime : 

Their  merits  he  could  well  descrj. 

He  had  so  exquisite  an  eye ; 

jBLnd  when  that  faiPd,  to  show  them  clear^ 

He  had  as  exquisite  an  ear. 

It  chanc'd,  as  on  a  day  he  strayed, 

^eneath  an  academic  shade. 

He  lik'd,  amidst  a  thousand  throat?, 

The  wildness  of  a  Woodlark'sf  notes, 

And  searched,  and  spyM,  and  seizM  his  gam^ 

And  took  him  home,  and  made  him  tame; 

Found  him  on  trial  true  and  able. 

So  cheered  and  fed  him  at  his  table.    . 

Here  some  shrewd  critic  finds  I'm  eaugb^ 
And  cries  out  "  Better  fed  than  taught" — 
Then  jests  on  game  and  tame,  and  reads 
And  jests,  and  so  mj  tale  proceeds. 

Long  had  he  studj'd  in  the  wood, 
CJonversing  with  the  wise  and  good ; 
His  soul  with  harmony  inspired. 
With  love  of  truth  and  Tirtue  firM : 

•  4  bmoiu  modem  arclutMt,  who  buUt  the  pArliame&t  hoOM  ig 
Dublh.    F. 
t  Drt-PetoBj*   F. 
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His  brethren's  good  siirj  Maker's  praise 

Were  all  tlie  stuJj"  of  his  lays ; 

Were  all  hb  Btudy  ia  retreat. 

And  now  employ'd  him  wi(]i  tlKgreat 

His  friendship  was  the  sure  reaort 

Of  all  the  wretched  at  the  court; 

But  cliiefl)'  merit  ia  dtBtregs 

HJB  ^eatest  blessiDg  was  to  bleas. — 

Thb  ibCd  him  in  his  patron's  breast. 
But  fir'd  with  euvy  all  the  real : 
I  mean  that  nohy  craving  crew. 
Who  rouDd  the  court  iacessaat  flew, 
And  prey'd  like  rooks,  by  pairs  and  dozens 
To  fill  the  maws  of  sons  and  eousius  : 
"  Unmov'd  their  heart,  and  chill'ii  their  blooi], 
To  ereiy  thought  of  common  good^ 
Coafiaing  every  hope  and  care 
To  tbeir  own  low  contracted  sphere." 
These  Ikn  him  down  with  ceaaelen  ciyt 
But  found  it  hard  to  tell  you  why. 
Till  hii  Dwo  worth  and  jrit  nippU'd 
Sufficient  matter  to  deride : 
"  'Ti«  Envy's  safest,  surest  rule, 
To  hide  her  rage  in  ridicule : 
TIk  vulgar  eye  she  best  b^;uilea. 
When  all  her  uiakea  are  deck'd  with  smflei : 
Sardonic  amilea,  l^  rancour  rab'd  1 
Tormented  most  when  seeming  pleas'd  I" 
Their  spite  bad  more  than  half  espic'd* 
Had  be  Dot  wrote  what  all  adimr'd ; 
What  morsele  had  their  malice  wanted. 
But  that  he  built,  and  plann'd,  and  planted  t 
How  had  his  aeniie  and  learning  griev'd  tbem, 
But  that  bis  charity  relieved  then ! 
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^  At  highest  worth  dull  Malice  ffeaGhfi% 
As  slugs  pollute  the  fairest  peschfts : 
Eqvj  defames,  as  harpies  vile 
Devour  the  food  they  first  defile.'' 

Now  ask  the  fhut  of  all  his  favour  ar^ 
^  He  was  oot  hitherto  a  saver/'rr- 
tlThat  then  could  make  their  rage  run  mad% 
^  Why  what  he  hop'd,  not  what  he  Jubd* 

**  What  tyraot  e'er  invented  ropes^ 
Or  rac]Ls>  or  rods,  to  punish  hopes  ? 
Th'  inheritance  of  Hope  and  Fame 
Is  seldom  Earthly  Wisdom's  aim^ 
Or,  if  it  wei:e,  is  not  so  small, 
But  there  is  room  enougli  for  all.'' 

If  he  but  chance  to  breathe  a  soofr 
(He  seldom  sang,  and  never  long) 
The  noisy,  rude,  malignant  crowd. 
Where  it  was  high,  pronounc'd  it  loud : 
Plain  Truth  was  Pride;  and  what  was  sillier. 
Easy  and  Friendly  was  Familiar. 

Or,  if  he  tun*d  his  lofty  lays, 
With  solemn  air  to  Virtue's  praise, 
Alike  abusive  and  erronepus, 
They  call'd  it  hoarse  and  unhaimonious  >r    . 
Tet  so  it  was  to  souls  like  theirs, 
Tuneless  as  Abel  to  the  bears ! 

A  Rook"^  with  harsh  malignant  caw . 
Began,  was  follow'd  by  a  Daw  ;t 
(Though  some,  who  would  be  thought  to  kiiow>, 
Are  pontive  it  was  a  Crow) 
Jack  Daw  was  seconded  by  Tit, 
Tom  Tit|  could  write,  and  so  he  wiitf. 


wDr.^....^.  F.      flUglit1ioB.Bkh.31g|ie.  E. 
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A  tribe  of  tuneless  praters  follow, 
The  Jay,  the  Magpie,  aort  the  Swallow; 
And  tneiit]'  more  tlielr  throats  let  loose, 
Down  to  the  Kiiless  wB<l(lliiiK  Goose. 

Souie  (>eci(M  at  him,  some  flew,  some  fiuttei'df 
Sorne  hiaa'H,  some  scream'd,  aiiil  others  inutter'd  ; 
The  Crow,  on  carrion  wonl  to  feast, 
The  Carrion  Crow  condemn'tl  hie  taste : 
The  Rook  in  earnest  too  not  joking. 
Swore  all  his  sinking  was  but  croaking. 

Some  thought  the}  [neant  to  show  their  tri^ 
Blight  think  so  still — "  but  that  they  mit" — 
f^ould  it  be  spite  «r  enTy ;?— **  No— 
"  Who  did  no  ill,  could  iMve-DO  foe."— 
So  Wise  Simplicity  esteein'4 
Q^te  otherwise  True  WtadoiD  deem'd; 
This  question  rightly  Hbderstood, 
'^  What  more  provokes  than  dtrii^  good  ^ 
A  soul  ennobled  and  refin'd 
lUproacheB  every  baser  mind ! 
As  strains  exalted  and  melodiouB 
Make  every  meaner  music  odlouB.**.^ 

At  length  the  Nightingale*  was  hean^ 
For  voice  and  wisdom  long  rever'd, 
Esteem'd  of  all  the  wi^e  and  good. 
The  Guardian  Genius  of  the  wood : 
He  loDg  ID  discoattut  retir'd, 
Tet  not  obscui'd,  but  more  admir'd; 
His  brethren's  servile  souls  ttisdainini^    . 
Be  liv'd  indignant  and  complaining  v 
They  DOW  afresh  provoke  his  choler^ 
(It  aeems  the  lark  bul  been  Us  sctKdVj. 
A  faTourite  scholar  always  uear  btm, 
^^ud  olthadwak'd  whideuigfatstobeuUH^ 
•Dob  Swift.  P,' 
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Enrag'd  he  caDvasse<  the  m  tier. 

Exposes  all  their  senseless  chatter, 

Shows  him  and  them  in  such  a  light. 

As  more  inflames,  yet  quells  their  spite» 

They  hear  his  voice,  and  frighted  fly. 

For  rage  had  rais'd  it  very  high  : 

Sham'd  by  the  wisdom  of  his  notes, 

They  hide  their  heads^  and  hush  their  throafB. 


ANSWER  TO  DR.  DELANY'S  FABLE 

OF  THE  PHEASANT  AND  THE  LARK. 

In  ancient  times,  the  wise  were  able 
In  proper  ternra  to  write  a  fable : 
Their  tales  would  always  justly  suit 
The  characters  of  every  brute. 
The  ass  was  dull,  the  lion  brave. 
The  stag  was  swift,  the  fox  a  knave ; 
The  daw  a  thief,  the  ape  a  droll, 
The  hound  would  scent,  the  wolf  would  prowl: 
A  pigeon  would,  if  shown  by  iEsop, 
Fly  from  the  hawk,  or  pick  his  pease  up. 
Far  otherwise  a  great  divine 
Has  learnt  his  fables  to  refine : 
He  jumbles  men  and  birds  together, 
As  if  they  all  were  of  a  feather : 
You  see  him  first  the  peacock  bring, 
Against  all  rules,  to  be  a  king ; 
That  in  his  tail  he  wore  his  eyes, 
By  which  he  grew  both  rich  and  wise. 
Now,  pray,  observe  the  Doctor's  choice, 
A  peacock  chose  for  flight  and  voice : 
Did  ever  mortal  see  a  peacock 
Attempt  a  flight  above  a  haycock  ? 
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And  for  hh  siuging.  Doctor,  j-ou  kDow, 
HiinBftlf  compIaJD'J  of  ii  to  Juno. 
He  squalla  in  such  a  hellish  noise, 
He  frightens  all  ihe  village  boys. 
Tliis  peacock  kepi  a  stfiiidinK  fore?, 
In  regiments  of  fool  and  honte  : 
Had  statesmen  loo  of  every  kiod. 
Who  waited  on  liis  eyes  behind ; 
And  this  was  thouglil  the  highest  postf 
For,  rule  the  rump,  you  mle  tlie  roa*t. 
The  Doctor  names  but  one  at  present. 
And  he  of  all  birds  was  a  pheasant. 
TMb  pheasant  was  a  man  of  nit, 
Could  read  all  books  were  ever  writ; 
And,  when  among  companions  privy, 
Could  ([uote  j-our  Cicero  and  Livy, 
Birds,  S3  he  says,  aud  I  alloT, 
Were  EcholatB  then,  as  we  sreTiOW,  , 

Could  read  all  volumes  up  to  folioB^ 
And  feed  on  fricassees  and  olios : 
This  Pheasant  by  ihe  Peacock's  will, 
Was  viceroy  of  a  neighbouring  hillj 
And,  as  he  wander'd  in  his  park. 
He  chanc'd  to  spy  a  clei^  Lark ; 
Was  taken  with  his  person  outward. 
So  prettily  he  pick'd  a  cow-t — d : 
Then  in  a  net  the  Pheasant  caught  him. 
And  in  his  palace  fed  aud  taught  him. 
The  moral  of  the  tale  is  pleasant, 
Himself  die  laik,  my  lord  the  pheasant  ; 
A  lark  he  is,  and  Euch  a  lark 
As  never  came  from  Koah's  ark: 
And  though  he  had  no  other  notion, 
BlU  building,  planoihg,  and  devotion ; 
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Thouffh  ^tis  a  mnxlm  you  must  kn6w, 

**  Who  does  no  ill,  can  have  no  foe  j'* 

Yet  how  can  I  express  in  words. 

The  strange  stupidity  of  birds  ? 

This  Lark  was  hated  in  the  wood. 

Because  he  did  his  brethren  good* 

At  last  the  Ni«:htingale  comes  i% 

To  hold  the  Doctor  by  the  chin: 

We  all  can  find  out  what  he  means. 

The  worst  of  disaffected  deans : 

Whose  wit  at  best  was  next  to  non^ 

And  now  that  little  next  is  gone» 

Against  the  court  is  always  blabbing. 

And  calls  the  senate-house  a  cabin ; 

So  dull,  that  but  for  s^een  and  spite^ 

We  ne'er  should  know  that  he  could  ^rit«i 

Who  thinks  the  nation  a?vays  err'ct 

Because  himself  is  not  preferr'd : 

His  heart  is  through  bis  libel  seen, 

Nor  could  his  malice  apare  the  queen : 

W))o,  had  she  known  his  vile  biehayioui^ 

Would  ne^er  have  shown  him  so  much  favoiQ;; 

A  noble  lord^  has  told  his  pranks, 

And  well  deserves  the  nation's  thauks^ 

O  !  would  the  senate  deign  to  show 

Resentment  on  this  public  foe ; 

Our  Nightingale  might  fit  a  cage^ 

There  let  him  starve,  and  vent  his  rage^ 

Or,  would  they  but  in  letters  bind, 

This  enemy  of  humankind  t 

Harmonious  Coflree,^  show  thji  zeaV  ^ 

Thou  champion  for  the  oammooiml  9b 

«  Lord  AUen,  thenme  who  U  a^aot  ¥y ;]l^qp|i|f »   f7; 
i  A  Dublin  garrete^.  F.  "I 
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Nor  on  a  theme  like  this  repioe^ 
For  once  to  wet  thy  pen  divine : 
Bestow  that  libeller  a  lash, 
Who  daily  vends  seditious  trash : 
Who  dares  revile  tlie  nation's  wisdom, 
But  in  the  praise  of  virtue  is  dumb : 
That  scribbler  lash,  who  neither  knows 
The  turn  of  verse,  nor  style  of  prose ; 
Whose  malice,  for  the  worst  of  ends, 
Would  have  us  lose  our  English  frieDds; 
Who  never  had  one  public  thought, 
Nor  ever  gave  the  poor  a  groat* 
One  clincher  more,  and  I  have  dooc^ 
I  end  my  labours  with  a  poo. 
Jove  send  this  Nightingale  may  fall, 
Who  spends  his  day  and  night  in  galll 
9o,  Nightingale  and  Lark  adieu  i 
I  see  the  gi'eatest  owk  in  you 
That  ever  screech'd,  or  ev^r  fleir< 
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^TATIS  BUiB  fifty  tWO^ 

A  rich  divine  began  to  woo 

A  handsome,  young,  imperious  girl) 

Nearly  related  to  an  earl. 

Her  parents  and  her  Mendii  consent, 

The  couple  to  the  temple  went : 

They  first  invite  the  Cyprian  queen ; 

'Twas  answer'd,  ^  She  would  not  be  seen  ^ 

The  Graces  next,  and  all  the  Muses^ 

Were  bid  in  form,  but  sent  excuses* 
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Juno  attended  at  the  porch, 
With  farthing  candle  for  a  torch ; 
While  mistress  Iris  held  her  train, 
The  faded  bow  distilling  rain. 
Then  Hebe  came,  and  took  her  place. 
But  showM  no  more  than  half  her  face. 

Whate'er  those  dire  forebodings  meant^ 
In  mirth  the  wedding-day  was  spent ; 
The  wedding-day,  you  take  me  right, 
I  promise  nothing  for  the  night 
The  bridegroom,  drest  to  make  a  figure. 
Assumes  an  artificial  vigour ; 
A  flourish'd  nightcap  on,  to  gi*ace 
His  ruddy,  wrinkled,  smiling  face ; 
Like  the  faint  red  upon  a  pippin. 
Half  wither'd  by  a  winter's  keeping. 

And  thus  set  out  this  happy  pair, 
The  swain  is  rich,  the  nymph  is  fair; 
But,  what  I  gladly  would  forget. 
The  swain  is  old,  the  nymph  coquette. 
Both  from  the  goal  together  start : 
Scarce  run  a  step  before  they  part ; 
No  common  ligament  that  binds 
The  various  textures  of  their  minds : 
Their  thoughts  and  actions,  hopes  and  fean^ 
Less  corresponding  than  their  years. 
Her  spouse  desires  his  coffee  80od> 
She  rises  to  her  tea  at  noon. 
While  he  goes  out  to  cheapen  books, 
She  at  the  glass  consults  her  looks : 
While  Betty's  buzzing  in  her  ear, 
Lord,  what  a  dress  these  parsons  wear  I 
So  odd  a  choice  how  could  she  make  t 
Wish'd  him  a  colooel  for  her  sake. 
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Tbeo,  on  iicr  Hager's  eods,  she  couDl^ 
Exact,  to  ivhal  bU  age  aoiDunts. 
Tbe  DeaD,  Uie  beard  her  uncie  say, 
la  histy  if  he  be  a  day ; 
His  ruddy  checks  are  no  difguise ; 
Tou  see  the  crow's  feet  round  bis  eyes. 

AtoDce  she  rambles  to  the  sbops, 
To  cheapen  tea,  and  talk  witli  fops; 
Or  calls  a  council  of  her  maid^ 
And  tradeEDien,  to  compare  brocades. 
Her  weiglity  morning  business  o'er. 
Sits  down  to  dinner  just  at  four; 
Minds  Dotbing  that  te  done  or  said. 
Her  evening  work  so  fills  her  head. 
The  Dean,  who  us'd  lo  diue  at  one, 
Is  mawkish,  and  his  Gtomacb  gone ; 
In  threadbare  gown,  would  scaixe  a  louse  hold; 
XjDoks  like  the  chaplain  of  his  household ; 
Beholds  her,  from  the  chaplain's  place, 
Id  French  brocades,  and  Flanders  lace ; 
He  wonders  what  employ  her  brain, 
Bui  never  aeks,  or  asks  iu  vain ; 
His  mind  is  full  of  other  cares. 
And,  ill  the  sneaking  parson's  atr^ 
Computes,  that  half  a  parish  dues 
Will  hardly  find  his  wife  in  shoes. 
Canst  thou  imagine,  dull  divine, 
'Twill  gain  her  love,  to  make  her  fiae ; 
Halb  ^e  no  other  wants  beside  ? 
You  Tsist  desire,  as  well  as  pride, 
Eoticing  <;oxconib8  to  adore, 
And  teach  her  to  desp'ise  thee  DKnre. 
If  in  her  coach  she'll  coodewend 
To  place  him  at  the  hinder  endt 
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Her  hoop  is  hoist  9A)0ve  his  nose, 
His  odious  gown  would  soil  her  clothefl^ 
And  drops  him  at  the  church,  to  pray; 
THiile  she  drives  on  to  see  the  pla]r. 
fie,  like  aa  orderly  divine, 
Comes  home  a  quarter  after  nine, 
And  meets  her  hasting  to  the  baH : 
JBer  chairmen  push  him  from  the  wall. 
He  enters  in,  and  walks  up  stairs, 
And  calls  the  family  to  prayers; 
Then  goes  alone  to  take  his  rest 
In  bed,  where  he  can  spare  her  bestr^ 
At  five  the  footmen  make  a  din. 
Her  ladyship  is  just  come  in  ^ 
The  masquerade  began  at  two^ 
She  stole  away  with  much  ado; 
And  shall  be  chid  this  afternooi^ 
For  leaving  company  so  soon : 
She'll  say,  and  she  may  truly  say't, 
She  can't  abide  to  stay  out  late. 

But  now,  tho'  scarce  a  twelvemonth  marrle(|ir 
Poor  Lady  Jane  has  thrice  miscarried. 
The  cause,  alas,  is  quickly  guess'd  ; 
The  town  has  whisper'd  round  the  jest. 
Think  on  some  remedy  in  time, 
Tou  find  his  reverence  past  hb  pi'im^ 
Already  dwindled  to  a  lath : 
3S"o  other  way  but  try  the  bath. 

For  Venus,  rising  from  the  ocean, 
Infus'd  a  strong  prolific  potion. 
That  mix'd  with  Acheloiis'  spring. 
The  horned  flood,  as  poets  sing, 
Who,  with  an  English  beauty  smitten, 
Han  under  ground  from  Greece  to  Britain ; 
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7he  genial  virtue  with  him  brodg^ 
And  gave  the  nfipph  a  pfenteOitb  drattgfat  $ 
Then  fled,  and  left  his  h(Nn  behind^ 
For  husbands  past  their  youth  to  find: 
The  nymph,  who  still  with  pasoeo  bam'4 
Was  to  a  boiling  fountab  turned. 
Where  childless  wives  crowd  ev^eiy  mom. 
To  drink  in  Acheloiis'  horn. 
Aud  here  the  father  often  gains 
That  title  by  another^s  psiins. 

Hither,  though  much  ag«idst  the  grabi,  ' 

The  Dean  has  carried  Lady  Jane. 
He,  for  a  while,  would  not  consent^ 
But  vow'd  his  money  all  was  spent : 
His  money  spent  I  a  clownish  reason  t 
And  must  my  lady  slip  her  seasdh? 
The  doctor,  with  a  double  fee. 
Was  brib'd  to  make  the  Dean  agree. 

Here  all  diyersions  of  the  pliace 
Are  proper  in  my  lady's  case : 
With  which  she  patiently  compile^ 
Merely  because  her  friends  advise : 
His  money  and  her  time  employs 
In  music,  raffling  rooms,  and  toys ; 
Or  in  the  Cross-bath  seeks  an  heir, 
"Since  others  oft  bave  found  one  there  ^ 
Where  if  the  Dean  by  chance  appear^ 
It  shames  his  cassock  and  hi^  years. 
He  keeps  his  distance  in  the  gallery, 
Till  banish  d  by  some  coxcomb's  raillery ; 
For  'twould  his  character  expose 
To  bathe  among  the  belles  and  beaux. 

So  have  I  ieen,  within  a  pen, 
Young  ducklings  foster'd  by  a  hen; 
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Enrag'd  he  canvasse*  the  m  tier. 

Exposes  all  theh*  senseless  chatter, 

Shows  him  and  them  in  such  a  light, 

As  more  inflames,  yet  quells  their  spite» 

They  hear  his  voice,  and  frighted  fly. 

For  rage  had  rais'd  it  very  high  : 

Sham'd  by  the  wisdom  of  his  notes, 

They  hide  their  heads,  and  hush  their  throat!^. 


^' 


ANSWER  TO  DR.  DELANY'S  FABLE 

OF  THE  PHEASANT  AND  THE  LARK. 

In  ancient  times,  the  wise  were  able 
In  proper  terms  to  write  a  fable : 
Their  tales  would  always  justly  suit 
The  characters  of  every  brute. 
The  ass  was  dull,  the  lion  brave. 
The  stag  was  swift,  the  fox  a  knave ; 
The  daw  a  thief,  the  ape  a  droll. 
The  hound  would  scent,  the  wolf  would  prowl: 
A  pigeon  would,  if  shown  by  iEsop, 
Fly  from  the  hawk,  or  pick  his  pease  up. 
Far  otherwise  a  great  divine 
Has  learnt  his  fables  to  refine : 
He  jumbles  men  and  birds  together,    * 
As  if  they  all  were  of  a  feather : 
You  see  him  first  the  peacock  bring, 
Against  all  rules,  to  be  a  king ; 
That  in  his  tail  he  wore  his  eyes. 
By  which  he  grew  both  rich  and  wise. 
Now,  pray,  observe  the  Doctor's  choice, 
A  peacock  chose  for  flight  and  voice : 
Did  ever  mortal  see  a  peacock 
Attempt  a  flight  above  a  haycock  ? 
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And  for  his  singing,  Doctor,  you  know, 
Himself  complain'd  of  it  to  Juno. 
He  squalls  in  such  a  hellish  noise^ 
He  frightens  all  the  village  boys. 
This  peacock  kept  a  standing  forc^, 
Id  regiments  of  foot  and  horse : 
Had  statesmen  too  of  every  kind, 
Who  waited  on  his  eyes  behind ; 
And  this  was  thought  the  highest  postf 
For,  rule  the  rump,  you  rule  the  roast. 
The  Doctor  names  but  one  at  present^ 
And  he  of  all  birds  was  a  pheasant. 
This  pheasant  was  a  man  of  wit. 
Could  read  all  books  were  ever  writ; 
And,  when  among  companions  privy, 
Could  quote  your  Cicero  and  Livy. 
Birds,  as  he  says,  and  I  allow, 
Were  scholars  then,  as  we  are  now,  ^ 

Could  read  all  volumes  up  to  folios, 
And  feed  on  fricassees  and  olios : 
This  Pheasant  by  the  Peacock's  will. 
Was  viceroy  of  a  neighbouring  hill ; 
And,  as  he  wanderM  in  his  park. 
He  chanc'd  to  spy  a  clergy  Lark ; 
Was  taken  with  his  person  outward^ 
So  prettily  he  pick'd  a  cow-t — d : 
Then  in  a  net  the  Pheasant  caught  him^ 
And  in  his  palace  fed  and  taught  him. 
The  moral  of  the  tale  is  pleasant. 
Himself  the  lark,  my  lord  the  pheasant ; 
A  lark  he  is,  and  such  a  lark 
As  never  came  from  Noah's  ark : 
And  though  he  had  no  other  notion, 
Bujt  buildinl;,  plamilbg,  and  devotion  \ 
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Though  His  a  mnxim  you  must  kn6w, 

"  Who  does  no  ill,  can  have  no  foe  ;'* 

Yet  how  can  I  express  in  words 

The  strange  stupidity  of  birds  ? 

This  Lark  was  hated  in  the  wood. 

Because  he  did  his  brethren  good* 

At  last  the  Nio:htingale  comes  ia^ 

To  hold  the  Doctor  by  the  chin: 

We  all  can  find  out  what  he  meang, 

The  worst  of  disaffected  deans : 

Whose  wit  at  best  was  next  to  non€» 

And  now  that  little  next  is  gone, 

Against  the  court  is  always  blabbing. 

And  calls  the  senate-house  a  cabin ; 

So  dull,  that  but  for  a^en  and  spite. 

We  ne'er  should  know  that  he  could  writs  ^ 

Who  thinks  the  nation  tftrays  err'4 

Because  himself  is  not  preferred : 

His  heart  is  through  his  libel  seen, 

19'or  could  his  malice  spare  the  queen : 

W|io,  had  she  known  his  vile  behavioiu^ 

Would  ne'er  have  shown  him  so  much  favodiiv 

A  noble  lord"^  has  told  his  pranks, 

And  well  deserves  the  nation's  tbaoki^ 

O  !  would  the  senate  deign  to  show 

Resentment  on  this  puUic  foe ; 

Our  Nightingale  might  fit  a  eage^ 

There  let  him  starve,  and  vent  his  rage^ 

Or,  would  they  but  in  fetters  bind, 

This  enemy  of  humankind ! 

Harmonious  Coffee,f  show  ihji  seaV  ^  ■ 

Thou  champion  for  the  commooiRQaFit? 

«  Lord  AUen,  thesanie  who  ii  aeaat ¥y ;]ljq|^»   jf^; 
i  A  Dublin  i^rrete^.  F. 
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jN'or  OQ  a  theme  like  tlus  repine^ 
For  once  to  wet  thy  pen  diviue  : 
Bestow  that  libeller  a  lash. 
Who  daily  veods  seditious  trash : 
Who  dares  revile  tlie  oatioo's  wisdoO), 
But  in  the  praise  of  virtue  is  dumb : 
That  scribbler  lash,  who  neither  knows 
The  turn  of  verse,  nor  style  of  prose ; 
Whose  malice,  for  the  worst  of  ends, 
Would  have  us  lose  our  English  friends } 
Who  never  had  one  public  thought. 
Nor  ever  gave  the  poor  a  groat. 
Oue  clincher  more,  and  I  have  done^ 
I  end  my  labours  with  a  pun. 
Jove  send  this  Nightingale  may  fall. 
Who  spends  his  day  and  night  in  galll 
So,  Nightingale  and  Lark  adieu; 
I  see  the  greatest  owls  in  you 
That  ever  screech'd,  or  ever  flew« 
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^Etatis  b€m  fifty  two, 
A  rich  divine  began  to  woo 
A  handsome,  young,  imperious  girl) 
Nearly  related  to  an  earL 
Her  parents  and  her  fiiends  consent, 
The  couple  to  the  temple  went : 
They  first  invite  the  Cyprian  queen ; 
'Twas  answer'd,  "  She  would  not  be  seen  ^ 
The  Graces  next,  and  all  the  Muses^ 
Were  bid  in  form,  but  sent  excuses. 
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Juno  attended  at  the  porch, 
With  farthiDg  candle  for  a  torch ; 
While  mistress  Iris  held  her  train, 
The  faded  bow  distilling  rain. 
Then  Hebe  came,  and  took  her  place. 
But  show'd  no  more  than  half  her  face. 

Whatever  those  dire  forebodings  meant^ 
In  mirth  the  wedding-day  was  spent ; 
The  wedding-day,  you  take  me  right, 
I  promise  nothing  for  the  night 
The  bridegroom,  drest  to  make  a  figure. 
Assumes  an  artificial  vigour ; 
A  fiourishM  nightcap  on,  to  gi-ace 
His  ruddy,  wrinkled,  smiling  face ; 
Like  the  faint  red  upon  a  pippin, 
Half  withered  by  a  winter's  keeping. 

And  thus  set  out  this  happy  pair. 
The  swain  is  rich,  the  nymph  is  fair; 
But,  what  I  gladly  would  forget. 
The  swain  Isold,  the  nymph  coquette. 
Both  from  the  goal  together  start : 
Scarce  run  a  step  before  they  part; 
1^0  common  ligament  that  binds 
The  various  textures  of  their  minds: 
Their  thoughts  and  actions,  hopes  and  fean^ 
Less  corresponding  than  their  years. 
Her  spouse  desires  his  coffee  soon. 
She  rises  to  her  tea  at  noon. 
While  he  goes  out  to  cheapen  books, 
She  at  the  glass  consults  her  looks : 
While  Betty's  buzzing  in  her  ear, 
Lord,  what  a  dress  these  parsons  wear  I 
So  odd  a  choice  how  could  she  make  t 
Wish'd  him  a  coloDel  for  her  sake. 
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Then,  on  her  fiDger's  ends,  she  couot%        .   ; 

Exact,  to  what  his  age  amounts. 

The  Dean,  she  heard  her  uncle  say, 

Is  sixty  if  he  be  a  day ; 

His  ruddy  cheeks  are  no  disguise ; 

You  see  the  crow's  feet  round  his  eyess. 

At  once  she  rambles  to  the  shops, 
To  cheapen  tea,  and  talk  witli  fops; 
Or  calls  a  council  of  her  maids^ 
And  tradesmen,  to  compare  brocades. 
Her  weighty  morning  business  o'er, 
Sits  down  to  dinner  just  at  four; 
Minds  nothing  that  is  done  or  said, 
Her  evening  work  so  fills  her  head. 
The  Dean,  who  us'd  to  dine  at  one. 
Is  mawkish,  and  his  stomach  gone ; 
In  threadbare  gown,  would  scarce  a  louse  hole); 
Looks  like  the  chaplain  of  his  household ; 
Beholds  her,  from  the  chaplain's  place, 
In  French  brocades,  and  Flanders  lace ; 
He  wonders  what  employ  her  brain. 
But  never  asks,  or  asks  in  vain ; 
His  mind  is  full  of  other  cares, 
And,  in  the  sneaking  parson's  airs^ 
Computes,  that  half  a  parish  dues 
WiU  hardly  find,  his  wife  in  shoes. 
Canst  thou  imagine,  dull  divine, 
'Twill  gain  her  love,  to  make  her  fine ; 
Hath  she  no  other  wants  beside  ? 
You  raise  desire,  as  well  as  pride, 
Enticing  coxcombs  to  adore, 
And  teach  her  to  despise  thee  more. 
If  in  her  coach  she'll  condescend 

To  place  him  at  the  hinder  end. 
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Her  hoop  is  hoist  above  his  DOse, 
His  odious  gown  would  soil  her  clothes^ 
And  drops  him  at  the  church,  to  pray. 
While  she  drives  on  to  see  the  play^ 
Re,  like  an  orderly  divine^ 
Comes  home  a  quarter  after  nine, 
And  meets  her  hasting  to  the  baH : 
Her  chairmen  push  him  from  the  walO. 
He  enters  in,  and  walks  up  stairs, 
And  calls  the  family  to  prayers; 
Then  goes  alone  to  take  his  rest 
In  bed,  where  he  can  spare  her  bestr^ 
At  five  the  footmen  make  a  din» 
Her  ladyship  is  just  come  in  ^ 
The  masquerade  began  at  two^ 
She  stole  away  with  much  adoi; 
And  shall  be  chid  this  aftemooo. 
For  leaving  company  so  soon : 
She'U  say,  and  she  may  truly  say*t. 
She  canH  abide  to  stay  out  late. 

But  now,  tho'  scarce  a  twelvemonth  manrleJdr 
Poor  Lady  Jane  has  thrice  miscarried, 
The  cause,  alas,  is  quickly  guess'd ; 
The  town  has  whisper'd  round  the  jest. 
Think  on  some  remedy  in  time. 
You  find  his  reverence  -past  his  piim^ 
Already  dwindled  to  a  lath : 
No  other  way  but  try  the  bath. 

For  Venus,  rising  from  the  ocean, 
Infus'd  a  strong  prolific  potion, 
That  mixM  with  Achelous'  spring. 
The  horned  flood,  as  poets  sing. 
Who,  with  an  English  beauty  smitten, 
Aan  under  ground  from  Greece  to  Britaio ; 
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7he  genial  virtue  with  him  brmii^ 
And  gave  the  njipph  a  pleQte<m&  drali^  $ 
Then  fled,  and  left  his  h(>m  behitid> 
Par  husbands  past  their  youth  to  find : 
The  n3inph,  who  still  with  passioD  bnm*4 
Was  to  a  boiling  fountaib  tum'd, 
Where  childless  wives  crowd  eveiy  moni^ 
To  drink  in  Acheloiis'  horn. 
And  here  the  father  often  gains 
That  title  by  another's  pilins. 

Hither,  though  miich  against  the  grttin. 
The  Dean  has  carried  Lady  Jane. 
He,  for  a  while,  would  not  consent 
But  vow'd  his  money  all  was  ^»ent : 
His  money  spent  1  a  clownish  reason ! 
And  must  my  lady  slip  her  season? 
The  doctor,  with  a  double  fee. 
Was  brib'd  to  make  the  Dean  agree. 

Here  all  diversions  of  the  place 
Are  proper  in  my  lady's  case : 
With  which  she  patiently  compile^ 
Merely  because  her  friends  advise : 
His  money  and  her  time  employs 
In  music,  raffling  rooms,  and  toys ; 
Or  in  the  Cross-bath  seeks  an  heir, 
Since  others  oft  iiave  found  one  there  ^ 
Where  if  the  Dean  by  chance  appear^ 
It  shames  his  cassock  and  hi^  years. 
He  keeps  his  distance  in  the  gallery, 
Till  banish  d  by  some  coxcomb's  raillery ; 
For  'twould  his  character  expose 
To  bathe  among  the  belles  and  beaux. 

So  have  I  i^een,  within  a  pen. 
Young  ducklings  foster'd  by  a  hen; 
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But,  wbeD  let  out,  the7  run  aud  muddle, 
As  iostioct  leads  them,  in  a  puddle : 
The  sober  hen,  not  born  to  swim, 
With  mournful  note  clucks  round  the  brim. 

The  Dean,  with  all  his  best  endeavour, 
Gets  not  an  heir,  but  gets  a  fever; 
A  victim  to  the  last  essays 
Of  vigour  in  declining  dajs, 
He  dies,  and  leaves  his  mourning  mate 
(What  could  he  less  ?)  his  whole  estate. 

The  widow  goes  through  all  her  forms : 
New  lovers  now  will  come  in  swarms. 
P,  may  I  see  her  soon  dispensing 
■  Her  favours  to  some  broken  ensign ! 
Him  let  her  marry,  for  his  face, 
And  only  coat  of  tamishM  lace; 
To  turn  her  naked  out  of  doors. 
And  spend  her  jointure  on  his  whores ; 
But,  for  a  parting  present,  leave  her 
A  rooted  pox  to  last  for  ever ! 


AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  BALLAD; 

OR,  THE  TRUE  ENGLISH  DEAM*  TO  BE  HANGED  FOR 

A  RAPE.   1730. 

I. 

Our  brethren  of  England,  who  love  us  so  dear. 
And  in  all  they  do  for  us  so  kindly  do  meao^ 

(A  blessing  upon  them  !)  have  sent  us  this  year 
For  the  good  of  our  church,  a  true  English  deas.^^ 

<^  Dr.  Thomas  Sawbridge,  deaa  of  Fernet.    F. 
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A  holier  priest  ne'er  was  wrapt  up  in  crape, 
The  woi*st  you  can  say,  he  committed  a  rape. 

II. 
In  his  journey  to  Dul|ttp»  he  lighted  at  Chester, 

And  there  he  grew  fond  of  another  man's  wife ; 
Bui*st  into  her  chamber,  and  would  have  caress'd  her; 

But  she  valued  her  honour  much  more  than  her  life. 

r 

fihe  bustled,  and  struggled,  and  made  her  escape 
To  a  room  full  of  guests,  for  fear  of  a  rape. 

III. 
The  Dean  he  pursued,  to  recover  his  game ;  .  *^' 

And  now  to  attack  her  again  he  prepares : 
But  the  company  stood  in  defence  of  the  dame. 

They  cudgelPd,  and  cufT'd  him,  and  kick'd  him  down 
stairs. 
His  deanship  was  now  in  a  damnable  scrape, 
And  this  was  no  time  for  committing  a  rape. 

IV. 

To  Dublin  he  comes^  to  the  bagnio  he  goes, 
And  orders  the  landlord  to  bring  him  a  whore ; 

TSo  scruple  came  on  him  his  gown  to  expose, 
'Twas  what  all  his  life  he  had  practised  before. 

He  had  made  himself  dmnk  with  the  juice  of  the  grap«, 

And  got  a  good  clap,  but  committed  no  rape. 

V. 

The  Dean,  and  his  landlord,  a  jolly  comrade,  < 

Resolvjijt  for  a  fortnight  to  swim  in  delight; 

For  why,  they  had  both  been  brought  up  to  the  trade 
Of  drinking  all  day,  and  of  ii* boring  all  night. 

His  landlord  was  ready  his  deauship  to  ape 

In  every  debauch,  but  committing  a  rape. 
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But,  when  let  out,  the7  run  aod  muddle, 
As  instioct  leads  them,  io  a  puddle : 
The  sober  hen,  not  born  to  swim. 
With  mournful  note  clucks  round  the  brim. 

The  Dean,  with  all  his  best  endeavour, 
Gets  not  an  heir,  but  gets  a  fever; 
A  victim  to  the  last  essays 
Of  vigour  in  declining  days,. 
He  dies,  and  leaves  his  mourning  mate 
(What  could  he  less  ?)  his  whole  estate. 

The  widow  goes  through  all  her  forms : 
New  lovers  now  will  come  in  swarms. 
P,  may  I  see  her  soon  dispensing 
Her  favours  to  some  broken  ensign ! 
Him  let  her  marry,  for  his  face. 
And  only  coat  of  tamish'd  lace; 
To  turn  her  naked  out  of  doors. 
And  spend  her  jointure  on  his  whores ; 
But,  for  a  parting  present,  leave  her 
A  rooted  pox  to  last  for  ever ! 


AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  BALLAD; 

OR,  THE  TRUE  ENGLISH  DEAM*  TO  BE  HANGED  FOR 

A  RAPE.   1730. 

I. 

Our  brethren  of  England,  who  love  us  so  dear. 
And  in  all  they  do  for  us  so  kindly  do  mean. 

(A  blessing  upon  them  !)  have  sent  us  this  year 
For  the  good  of  our  church,  a  true  English  deaB.>^ 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Sawbridge,  deaa  of  Fernet.    F. 
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A  holier  priest  ne'er  was  wrapt  up  in  crape, 
The  woi*st  you  can  saj,  he  committed  a  rape. 

11. 

In  his  journey  to  Dul4i())  he  lighted  at  Chester, 
And  there  he  grew  fond  of  another  man's  wife ; 

Bui*st  into  her  chamber,  and  would  have  caress'd  her; 
But  she  valued  her  honour  much  more  than  her  life. 

She  bustled,  and  struggled,  and  made  her  escape 

To  a  room  full  of  guests,  for  fear  of  a  rape. 

III. 
The  Dean  he  pursued,  to  recover  his  game ;  .  ♦^' 

And  now  to  attack  her  again  he  prepares : 
But  the  company  stood  in  defence  of  the  dame, 

They  cudgellM,  and  cufT'd  him,  and  kick'd  him  down 
stairs. 
His  deanship  was  now  in  a  damnable  scrape. 
And  this  was  no  time  for  committing  a  rape. 

IV. 

To  Dublin  he  comes,  to  the  bagnio  he  goes, 
And  orders  the  landlord  to  bring  him  a  whore ; 

TSo  scruple  came  on  him  his  gown  to  expose, 
'Twas  what  all  his  life  he  had  practised  before. 

He  had  made  himself  dmnk  with  the  juice  of  the  grap^, 

And  got  a  good  clap,  but  committed  no  rape. 

V. 
The  Dean,  and  his  landlord,  a  jolly  comrade,  « 

Resolvjijf  for  a  fortnight  to  swim  in  delight ; 
For  why,  they  had  both  been  brought  up  to  the  trade 

Of  drinking  all  day,  and  of  ii' boring  all  night. 
His  landlord  was  ready  his  deanship  to  ape 
In  every  debauch,  but  committing  a  rape. 
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VI. 

Thisprotestant  zealot,  this  English  divioe, 
Id  church  and  in  state  was  of  principles  sound ; 

Was  truer  than  Steele  to  the  Haaover  line, 

And  griev'd  that  a  tory  should  live  above  ground. 

Shall  a  subject  so  loyal  be  hang'd  by  the  nape. 

For  no  other  crime  but  committing  a  rape  ? 

Vll. 
By  old  popish  canons,  as  wise  men  have  pennM  'em, 

Each  priest  had  a  concubine,  ^re  ecclesice ; 
Who'd  be  dean  of  Femes  without  a  cemmmdam  ? 

And  precedents  we  can  produce,  if  it  please  ye : 
Then  why  should  the  Dean,  when  whores  are  so  cheap, 
Be  put  to  the  peril  and  toil  of  a  rape  ? 

VIII. 
If  fortune  should  please  but  to  take  such  a  crotchet 

(To  thee  I  apply,  great  Smedley's  successor) 
To  give  thee  lawn  sleeves,  a  mitre,  and  rochet, 

Whom  wouldst  thou  resemble  ?  I  leave  thee  a  guesser. 
But  I  only  behold  thee  in  Atherton's*  shape, 
For  sodomy  hang'd :  as  thou  for  a  rape. 

IX. 

Ah  !  dost  tliou  not  envy  the  brave  Colonel  Chartres^ 
Condemn'ci  for  tliy  ci-irae  at  threescore  and  ten  ? 

To  hang  him,  all  England  would  lend  him  their  garters, 
Yet  he  lives,  and  is  ready  to  ravish  again. 

Then  throttle  thyself  willi  an  ell  of  strong  ttpe. 

For  thou  hast  not  a  groat  to  atone  fur  a  rape. 

*  A  bishop  of  Waterford,  of  infiunous  character.    H. 
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X. 

The  DeaD  he  was  vex'd  that  his  whores  were  so  willing : 
He  loDg'd  for  a  ^rl  that  would  struggle  and  squall  f 

He  ravish'd  her  feirlf^  and  sav'd  a  good  shllHi^; 
But  here  was  to  pay  the  devil  and  all. 

His  trouble  and  sorrows  now  come  in  a  heap, 

And  hangM  he  must  be  for  oprnmitting  a  rape. 

XT. 

If  maidens  are  ravish'd,  it  is  their  own  choice : 
Why  arc  they  so  wilful  to  struggle  with  men  ? 

If  they  would  but  lie  (piiet,  and  stifle  their  voioc^ 
No  devil  nor  Dean  could  ravish  them  then. 

Nor  would  there  be  need  of  a  strong  hempen  cape 

Tied  round  the  Dean's  neck  for  eommitting  a  mpe- 

XII. 
Our  church  and  our  state  dear  England  maintains. 

For  which  all  true  Protestant  hearts  should  be  glad: 
She  sends  us  our  bishops,  our  judges,  and  deans, 

And  better  would  give  us,  if  better  she  had.  *' 
But,  lord  !  how  tlie  rabble  will  stare  and  will  gspes^ 
When  the  good  English  dean  is  liangM  up  for « Tape: 


ON  STEPHEN  DUCK, 

THS   THRESHER,    AND   FAVOURITE  POET. 
A  aVIBBLING  EPmBAM.      17^. 

The  thresher  Duck  could  o^er  the  queen  prevtii). 
The  proverb  says,  "  no  fence  against  a  flail.^' 
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From  threshing  corn  he  turns  to  thresh  his  brains ; 
For  which  her  majestj  alio\i's  him  grains : 
Though  His  confest,  that  those,  vrho  ever  saw 
His  poems,  think  them  not  all  worth  a  straw ! 

Thrice  happy  Duck,  employ'd  in  threshing  stubble 
Thy  toil  is  lessenM,  and  thy  profits  double. 


THE  LADY'S  DRESSING  ROOM.^     1 730. 

Five  hours  (and  who  can  do  it  less  in  ?) 
By  haughty  Cceiia  spent  in  dressing ; 
The  goddess  from  her  chamber  issues, 
Array'd  in  lace,  brocades,  and  tissues. 

Strephoo,  who  found  the  room  was  Toid, 
And  Betty  otherwise  employ'd, 
Stole  in,  and  took  a  strict  surrey 
Of  all  the  litter  as  it  lay : 
Whereof,  to  make  the  matter  cleai*, 
An  inventory  follows  here : 

And,  first,  a  dirty  smock  appear'd, 
Beneath  the  armpits  well  besmear'd ; 
Strephou,  the  rogue,  display'd  it  wide, 
And  turn'd  it  round  on  every  side : 
On  such  a  point,  few  words  are  best, 
And  Strephon  bids  us  guess  the  rest ; 
But  sweats,  how  damnably  the  men  lie 
In  calling  Caelia  sweet  and  cleanly.  « 

*  A  defence  of  **  The  Lady's  Dressing  Room,*'  by  eome  facetious 
friend  of  our  author,  is  prioted  in  Faulkner's  edition;  which,  after  a 
humorous  traresty  of  ten  lines  oi.ly  of  **  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry," 
decides  clearly  that  tliere  are  ten  times  inore  slovenly  expressions  in 
those  ten  lines  of  Horace,  than  in  the  whole  poem  of  Dr.  Swifl.    N. 
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Now  listen,  while  he  next  produces 
The  various  combs  for  various  uses ; 
Fill'd  up  with  dirt  so  closely  taty 
No  brush  could  force  a  waj  betwixt; 
A  paste  of  composition  rare,     ^ 
Sweat,  dandriir,  powder,  lead,  and  hair  : 
A  forehead-cloth  with  oil  upon't. 
To  smooth  the  wrinkles  on  her  front : 
Here  alum-flower,  to  stop  the  steams 
Exhard  from  sour  unsavoury  streams ; 
There  night-gloves  made  of  Tripsey's  hide, 
Bequeathed  by  Tripsey  when  she  died ; 
With  puppy-water,  beauty's  help, 
DistillM  from  Tripsey's  darling  whelp. 
Here  gillipots  and  vials  plac'd. 
Some  fiird  with  washes,  some  with  paste ; 
Some  with  pomatums,  paints,  and  slop^^ 
And  (nntments'  good  for  scabby  chops. 
Hard  by  a  filthy  basin  stands, 
FoulM  with  the  scouring  of  her  hands : 
The  basin  takes  whatever  comes. 
The  scrapings  from  her  teeth  and  guins^ 
A  nasty  compound  of  all  hues, 
For  here  she  spits,  and  here  she  spews. 

But,  oh !  it  turnM  poorStrephon's  bowels, 
When  he  beheld  and  smelt  the  towels, 
Begumm'd,  bematter'd,  and  beslim'd, 
With  dirt,  and  sweat,  and  earwax  grimM ; 
No  object  Strephon's  eye  escapes; 
Her  petticoats  in  frowzy  heaps; 
Nor  be  the  handkerchiefs  forgot. 
All  vamish'd  o'er  with  snuflf  and  snot 
The  stockii^  why  should  I  expos^ 
StainM  with  the  moisture  of  ber  toe%* 

^Vat.    ''marltBof  stinkiiigtiMs.**    H. 
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Or  greasy  coifs,  or  pinners  reekinor, 
Which  Cselia  slept  at  least  a  week  in  ? 
A  pair  of  tweezers  next  he  found. 
To  pluck  her  brows  in  arches  round ; 
Or  hairs  that  sink  the  forehead  low, 
Or  on  her  chin  tike  bristles  grow. 

The  virtues  we  must  not  let  pass 
Of  Ca^lia's  magnifying-glass; 
When  frighted  Strephon  cast  his  eye  on't; 
It  show'd  the  visage  of  a  giant : 
A  glass  that  can  to  sight  disclose 
The  smallest  worm  in  Cselia's  nose, 
And  faithfully  direct  her  nail 
To  squeeze  it  out  from  head  to  tail ; 
For,  catch  it  nicely  by  the  head. 
It  must  come  out,  alive  or  dead. 

Why,  Strephon,  will  you  tell  the  rest? 
And  must  you  needs  describe  the  chest  ? 
That  careless  wench !  no  creature  warn  her 
To  move  it  out  from  yonder  corner ! 
But  leave  it  standing  full  in  sight. 
For  you  to  exercise  your  spite  ? 
In  vain  the  workman  show'd  his  wit, 
With  rings  and  hinges  counterfeit. 
To  make  it  seem  in  this  disguise 
A  cabinet  to  vulgar  eyes : 
Which  Strephon  ventui'd  to  look  in, 
Resolv'd  to  go  through  thick  and  thifii 
He  lifts  the  lid :  there  needs  no  more, 
He  smelt  it  all  the  time  before. 

As,  from  within  Pandora's  box. 
When  Epimetheus  op'd  the  locks, 
A  sudden  universal  crew 
Of  human  evils  upward  flew. 
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He  still  was  comforted  to  find 

That  hope  at  last  remained  behind : 

So  Strephou,  lit'ting  up  the  lid,  ^ 

To  view  what  in  the  chest  was  hid, 

The  vapoury  tic w  from  out  the  vent; 

But  Strephou,  cautious,  never  meant 

The  bottom  of  the  pan  to  grope, 

And  foul  his  iiaiicls  in  search  of  hope. 

O  !  ne'er  may  such  a  vile  machine 
Be  once  in  Caelia's  chamber  seen ! 
O  !  may  she  better  learn  to  keep 
Those  "  secrets  of  the  hoai-y  deep."* 

As  mutton  cutlets,  prime  of  meat, 
Which,  though  with  art,  you  salt  and  beat. 
As  laws  of  cookery  require. 
And  roast  them  at  the  clearest  fire ; 
If  from  adown  the  hopeful  chops 
The  fat  upon  the  cinder  drops, 
To  stinking  smoke  it  turns  the  flame, 
Poisoning  the  flesh  from  whence  it  came^ 
And  up  exhales  a  greasy  stench. 
For  which  you  curse  the  careless  wench : 
So  things  which  must  not  be  exprest. 
When  plump'dinto  the  reeking  chest, 
Send  up  an  excremental  smell 
To  taint  the  parts  from  whence  they  fell : 
The  petticoats  and  gown  perfume, 
And  waft  a  stink  round  every  room. 

Thus  finishing  his  grand  survey, 
Disgusted  Strephon  stole  away ; 
Repeating  in  his  amorous  fits, 
^'  Oh!  Caelia,  C»lia,  CieHa  sh— !" 

*  Milton. 
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But  Vengeance,  goddess  never  sleeping, 

Soon  punish'd  Strephon  for  his  peeping : 

His  foul  ifnagiuatioD  links 

Each  dame  he  sees  with  all  her  stinks ; 

And,  if  unsavoury  odours  flj, 

Conceives  a  lady  standing  by. 

All  women  his  description  fits, 

And  both  ideas  jump  like  wits ; 

By  vicious  fancy  coupled  fast. 

And  still  appearing  in  contrast. 

I  pity  wretched  Strephon,  blind 
To  all  the  charms  of  woman  kind. 
Should  I  the  Queen  of  Love  refuse, 
Because  she  rose  from  stinking  ooze  ? 
To  him  that  looks  behind  the  scene, 
Statira's  but  some  pocky  quean. 

When  Caelia  all  her  glory  shows, 
If  Strephon  would  but  stop  liis  nose, 
(Who  now  so  impiously  blasphemes 
Her  ointments,  daubs,  and  paints,  and  creams. 
Her  washes,  slops,  and  every  clout, 
With  which  he  makes  so  foul  a  rout ;) 
He  soon  will  learn  to  think  like  mc. 
And  bless  his  ravish'd  eyes  to  sec 
Such  order  from  confusion  sprung. 
Such  gaudy  tulips  rais'd  from  dung. 


THE  POWER  OF  TIME.     1730. 

Ip  neither  brass  nor  marble  can  withstand 
The  mortal  force  of  Time's  destructive  hand  j 
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If  nouDtaias  siak  to  vales,  if  cities  die, 
AdiI  leggeDiog  rivers  mourn  tbeir  fountains  dvy  ; 
Wlieu  my  old  cassock  (said  a  Welsh  diviae) 
Is  out  at  elbows,  wliy  ehould  I  repioe  ? 


ON  MB.  PULTENEY'S  BEING  PUT  OUT  OF 
THE  COUNCIL.     1731. 

SrR  Robert,  weary'd  by  Will  PuUeney's  teaziDgs, 
Wlio  iDterrupted  him  in  all  his  teasings, 
Resolv'd  that  Will  and  tie  sliould  meet  no  more. 
Full  in  his  face  Bob  shuts  the  council-door  j 
Nor  lets  hioi  sit  as  justice  on  the  heoch. 
To  punish  tliieves,  or  lash 'a  suburb-irench; 
Tet  still  St.  Stephen's  chapel  opcu  lies 
For  Will  to  enter— What  sIjbII  I  advise  ? 
E'eu  quit  the  House,  fur  thou  too  long  has  sat  iu'l. 
Produce  at  last  thy  dortnaDt  ducal  patent ; 
There,  near  thy  master's  throne  in  slieller  plac'd, 
Let  Will  unheard  by  thee  his  tliunder  waste. 
Yet  still  I  fear  your  work  is  done  but  half; 
For,  while  he  keeps  tiie  pen,  you  are  not  safe. 

Hear  an  old  fable,  and  a  dull  one  loo ; 
It  bears  a  moral,  when  apply'd  to  you. 

A  haie  had  long  escap'd  pursuing  hounds 
By  often  shifting  iuto  distant  pounds ; 
Till,  finding  all  hb  artifices  vaiu. 
To  save  his  life  he  leap'd  iMto  the  main. 
But  there,  alas '.  he  could  no  safety  find, 
A  pack  of  dogfish  had  him  in  the  wind. 
He  scours  away ;  and,  to  avoid  the  foe, 
Descends  fur  slielter  to  the  shades  below  - 
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There  CesberuB  la/  watching  io  his  deny 
(He  had  not  seen  a  hare  the  Lord  knows  when) 
Out  bounc'd  the  mastiff  of  the  triple  head ; 
Away  the  hare  with  double  swiftness  fled ; 
Hunted  from  earth,  and  sea,  and  Hell,  he  fliea 
(Fear  lent  him  wings)  for  safety  to  the  skies. 
How  was  the  fearful  animal  distrest ! 
Behold  a  foe  more  fierce  than  all  the  rest : 
Sirius,  the  swiftest  of  the  heavenly  pack, 
Faird  but  an  inch  to  s^ize  him  by  the  back. 
He  fled  to  earthy  but  first  it  cost  him  dear : 
He  left  his  scut  behind,  and  half  an  ear. 

Thus  was  the  hare  pursu'd,  though  free  from  guilt? 
ThuS)  Boh,  shalt  thou  be  maul'd,  fly  where  thou  wilt. 
Then,  honest  Robin,  of  thy  corpse  beware ; 
Thou  art  not  half  so  nimble  as  a  hare : 
Too  ponderous  is  thy  bulk  to  mount  the  sky ; 
J^or  can  you  go  to  Hell,  before  you  die. 
So  keen  thy  hunters,  and  thy  scent  so  strong. 
Thy  turns  and  doublings  cannot  save  thee  long.^ 


*  This  hunting  ended  in  the  promotion  of  Will  and  Bob.  Bob  was 
no  longer  first  minister,  bat  earl  of  Qrford ;  and  VTill  was  no  longer 
.his  opponent,  bat  earl  of  Batb.   H. 


DUKE  OF   ECHOMBERG,* 

Hie  infra  «tuni  est  corpus 

FBEDERICI  DUCIS  DE  SCHOiMBERG. 

ad  BUDINDAM  occisi,  A.  D.  1690. 

DECANUS  et  CAPITULUM  maximopcre  eOaui 

alque  ellam  petierunt, 

Vt  uahbdes  Dvcie  moDumentum 

Id  memanam  parentis  erigenduro  cunu'eiit : 

Sed  postquam  per  epislolas,  per  amicog, 

J  diu  ac  sa>p€  oraado  dl  profcc&re ; 

Huuc  demum  lapidem  ipsi  sialuerunl, 

fSaltem  ut  sciaS)  lioepes, 

Ubinam  lerramm  SCONBERGENSIS  cinerw 

deliteacunt. 

*  "  FluspotullfBDiaTirtulisapudalieaoi, 

Quam  sanguiuis  proxiniitaB  apud  buob.!' 

A.  D.  1731. 

*  The  duke  nai  unhirpil?  Villed,  in  rrosaing  Ibe  Tira  Boyiif, 
July  I,  IGM;  and  was  buriid  in  St.  Palrk'k'a  tathudral;  where 
the  dean  and  eiiapter  erected  a  sjcali  monument  to  bisboDOiiT,  at 

t  The 
■ere,  "  3 
ductoria  cioeres  deliteKeoB."   N. 


>« 
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From  threshing  corn  he  turns  to  thresh  his  brains ; 
For  which  her  majesty  allows  him  grains : 
Though  His  confest,  that  those,  who  ever  saw 
His  poems,  think  them  not  all  worth  a  straw ! 

Thrice  happy  Duck,  employM  in  threshing  stubble 
Thy  toil  is  lessened,  and  thy  profits  double. 


THE  LADY'S  DRESSING  ROOM.*     1730. 

Five  hours  (and  who  can  do  it  less  in  ?) 
By  haughty  Coelia  spent  in  dressing ; 
The  goddess  from  her  chamber  issues, 
Array'd  io  lace,  brocades,  and  tissues. 

Strephon,  who  found  the  room  was  Toid, 
And  Betty  otherwise  em  ploy 'd. 
Stole  in,  and  took  a  strict  survey 
Of  all  the  litter  as  it  lay : 
Whereof,  to  make  the  matter  cleai', 
An  inventory  follows  here : 

And,  first,  a  dirty  smock  appear'd, 
Beneath  the  armpits  well  besmear'd ; 
Strephon,  the  rogue,  display'd  it  wide, 
And  turn'd  it  round  on  every  side : 
On  such  a  point,  few  words  are  best, 
And  Strephon  bids  us  guess  the  rest ; 
But  sweai;s,  how  damnably  the  men  lie 
In  calling  Cselia  sweet  and  cleanly.  « 

•  A  defence  of  **  The  Lady^s  Dressing  Room,*'  by  tome  facelioui 
fri^d  <^  our  author,  ia  printed  in  Faulkner^s  edition ;  which,  after  a 
humorous  traresiy  of  ten  lines  oi.Iy  of  **  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry," 
decides  clearly  that  tliere  are  ten  times  more  slovenly  expressions  ia 
those  tea  lines  of  Horace,  than  in  tlie  whole  poem  of  Dr.  Swift.    N. 
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Now  listen,  while  he  next  produces 
The  various  combs  for  various  uses ; 
FOrd  up  with  dirt  so  closely  fixt, 
No  brush  could  force  a  waj  betwixt; 
A  paste  of  composition  rare,    ^ 
Sweat,  dandriir,  powder,  lead,  and  hair  : 
A  forehead-cloth  with  oil  upon't, 
To  smooth  the  wrinkles  on  her  front : 
Here  alum-flower,  to  stop  the  steams 
ExhalM  from  sour  unsavoury  streams ; 
There  night-gloves  made  of  Tripsey's  hide, 
Bequeathed  by  Tripsey  when  she  died ; 
With  puppy-water,  beauty's  help, 
DistillM  from  Tripsey's  darling  whelp. 
Here  gillipots  and  vials  plac'd. 
Some  fill'd  with  washes,  some  with  paste ; 
Some  with  pomatums,  paints,  and  slop^, 
And  ointments'  good  for  scabby  chops. 
Hard  by  a  filthy  basin  stands, 
FouFd  with  the  scouring  of  her  hands : 
The  basin  takes  whatever  conies. 
The  scrapings  from  her  teeth  and  gums^ 
A  nasty  compound  of  all  hues. 
For  here  she  spits,  and  here  she  spews. 

But,  oh !  it  turnM  poorStrephon's  bowels, 
When  he  beheld  and  smelt  the  towels, 
Begumm'd,  bematter'd,  and  beslim'd. 
With  dirt,  and  sweat,  and  earwax  grimed ; 
No  object  Strephon's  eye  escapes; 
Her  petticoats  in  frowzy  heaps; 
Nor  be  tlve  handkerchiefs  forgot. 
All  varnish'd  o'er  with  snuflf  and  snot. 
The  stockii^  why  should  I  expose, 
Stain'd  with  the  moisture  of  ber  toe%* 

•  Vat.    **  marks  of  stinldbag  toes.*'    H. 


J 
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From  threshing  corn  he  turns  to  thresh  his  brains ; 
For  which  her  majesty  allows  him  grains : 
Though  'tis  confest,  that  those,  who  ever  saw 
His  poems,  think  them  not  all  worth  a  straw ! 

Thrice  happy  Duck,  employM  in  threshing  stubble 
Thy  toil  is  lessened,  and  thy  profits  double. 
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Five  hours  (and  who  can  do  it  less  in  ?) 
By  haughty  Ccelia  spent  in  dressing ; 
The  goddess  from  her  chamber  issues, 
Array'd  io  lace,  brocades,  and  tissues. 

Strephoo,  who  found  the  room  was  Toid, 
And  Betty  otherwise  employ'd, 
Stole  in,  and  took  a  strict  survey 
Of  all  the  litter  as  it  lay : 
Whereof,  to  make  the  matter  cleai*, 
An  inventory  follows  here : 

And,  first,  a  dirty  smock  appear'd, 
Beneath  the  armpits  well  besmear'd ; 
Strephon,  the  rogue,  display'd  it  wide, 
And  turn'd  it  round  on  every  side : 
Co  such  a  point,  few  words  are  best, 
And  Strephon  bids  us  guess  the  rest ; 
But  sweai;s,  how  damnably  the  men  lie 
In  calling  Caelia  sweet  and  cleanly.  « 

•  A  defence  of  **  The  Lady^s  Dressing  Room/'  by  some  facelioui 
fri^d  of  our  author,  la  printed  in  Faulkner's  edition ;  which,  after  a 
humorous  trayesty  of  tea  lines  oi.Iy  of  "  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry," 
decides  dearly  that  there  are  ten  times  more  slovenly  expressions  ia 
those  tealines  of  Horace,  than  in  the  whole  poem  of  Dr.  Swift,    ff . 
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Now  listen,  while  he  next  produces 
The  various  combs  for  various  uses ; 
Fiird  up  with  dirt  so  closely  fixt, 
No  brush  could  force  a  waj  betwixt ; 
A  paste  of  composition  rare,    * 
Sweat,  dandriif,  powder,  lead,  and  hair : 
A  forehead-cloth  with  oil  upon't. 
To  smooth  the  wrinkles  on  her  front : 
Here  alum-flower,  to  stop  the  steams 
Exhal'd  from  sour  unsavoury  streams ; 
There  night-gloves  made  of  Tripsey's  hide, 
Bequeathed  by  Tripsey  when  she  died ; 
With  puppy-water,  beauty's  help, 
DistiU'd  from  Tripsey's  darling  whelp* 
Here  gillipots  and  vials  plac'd. 
Some  fill'd  with  washes,  some  with  paste ; 
Some  with  pomatums,  paints,  and  slop^, 
And  ointments'  good  for  scabby  chops. 
Hard  by  a  filthy  basin  stands, 
FouFd  with  the  scouring  of  her  hands : 
The  basin  takes  whatever  comes, 
The  scrapings  from  hei*  teeth  and  guins^ 
A  nasty  compound  of  all  hues,  r 

For  here  she  spits,  and  here  she  spews. 

But,  oil !  it  turnM  poor  Strephon's  bowels, 
When  he  beheld  and  smelt  the  towels, 
Begumm'd,  bematter'd,  and  beslim'd. 
With  dirt,  and  sweat,  and  earwax  grim'd ; 
No  object  Strephon's  eye  escapes  \ 
Her  petticoats  in  frowzy  heaps; 
Nor  be  thie  handkerchiefs  forgot, 
All  varnish'd  o'er  with  snuflf  and  snot. 
The  stockings  why  should  I  expos^ 
Stain'd  with  the  moisture  of  her  toe%* 

^  Vkr.    **  marks  of  stinldng  toes.*'    H. 
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Or  greasy  coifs,  or  pinners  reekinor, 
Which  Calia  slept  at  least  a  week  in  ? 
A  pair  of  tweezers  next  he  found, 
To  pluck  her  brows  in  arches  round ; 
Or  hairs  that  sink  the  forehead  low, 
Or  on  her  chin  like  bristles  grow. 

The  virtues  we  must  not  let  pass 
Of  Gallia's  magnifying-glass; 
"When  frighted  Strephon  cast  his  eye  on'l; 
It  show'd  the  visage  of  a  giant : 
A  glass  that  can  to  sight  disclose 
The  smallest  worm  in  Cselia's  nose, 
And  faithfully  direct  her  nail 
To  squeeze  it  out  from  head  to  tail ; 
For,  catch  it  nicely  by  the  head, 
It  must  come  out,  alive  or  dead. 

Why,  Strephon,  will  you  tell  the  rest  ? 
And  must  you  needs  describe  the  chest  ? 
That  careless  wench !  no  creature  warn  her 
To  move  it  out  from  yonder  corner ! 
But  leave  it  standing  full  in  sight. 
For  you  to  exercise  your  spite  ? 
In  vain  the  workman  show'd  his  wit, 
With  rings  and  hinges  counterfeit. 
To  make  it  seem  in  this  disguise 
A  cabinet  to  vulgar  eyes : 
Which  Strephon  ventui-'d  to  look  in, 
KesolvM  to  go  through  thick  and  thij)j 
He  lifts  the  lid :  there  needs  no  more, 
He  smelt  it  all  the  time  before. 

As,  from  within  Pandora's  box, 
When  Epimetheus  opM  the  locks, 
A  sudden  universal  crew 
Of  human  evils  upward  flew. 
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He  still  was  comforted  to  find 

That  hope  at  last  remainM  behind : 

So  Strephou,  lit'ting  up  the  lid,  ^ 

To  view  what  in  the  chest  was  hid, 

Tlie  vapoury  tie  w  from  out  the  vent; 

But  Strephou,  cautious,  nqver  meant 

The  bottom  of  the  pan  to  grope, 

And  foul  his  hands  in  search  of  hope. 

O  !  ne'er  may  such  a  vile  machine 
Be  once  in  Caelia's  chamber  seen ! 
O  !  may  she  better  learn  to  keep 
Those  "  secrets  of  the  hoaiy  deep."* 

As  mutton  cutlets,  prime  of  meat, 
Which,  though  with  art,  you  salt  and  beat. 
As  laws  of  cookery  require, 
And  roast  them  at  the  clearest  fire ; 
If  from  adown  the  hopeful  chops 
The  fat  upon  the  cinder  drops, 
To  stinking  smoke  it  turns  the  flame, 
Poisoning  the  flesh  from  whence  it  caine, 
And  up  exhales  a  greasy  stench, 
For  which  you  curse  the  careless  wench : 
So  things  which  must  not  be  exprest. 
When  plump'd  into  the  reeking  chest, 
Send  up  an  excremental  smell 
To  taint  the  parts  from  whence  they  fell : 
The  petticoats  and  gown  perfume, 
And  waft  a  stink  round  every  room. 

Thus  finishing  his  grand  survey, 
Disgusted  Strephou  stole  away ; 
Repeating  in  his  amorous  fit^ 
^'  Oh!  Cselia,  Calia,  Cielia  sh— !" 

*  Miltop. 
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But  Vengeance,  goddess  never  sleeping 

Soon  punish'd  Strephon  for  his  peeping : 

His  foul  ioiagiuatioD  links 

Each  dame  he  sees  with  all  her  stinks ; 

And,  if  unsavoury  odours  flj, 

Conceives  a  lady  standing  by. 

All  women  his  description  fits. 

And  both  ideas  jump  like  wits ; 

By  vicious  fancy  coupled  fast. 

And  still  appearing  in  contrast. 

I  pity  wretched  Strephon,  blind 
To  all  the  charms  of  woman  kind. 
Should  I  the  Queen  of  Love  refuse, 
Because  she  rose  from  stinking  ooze  ? 
To  him  that  looks  behind  the  scene, 
Statira's  but  some  pocky  queftn. 

When  Caelia  all  her  glory  shows, 
If  Strephon  would  but  stop  his  nose, 
(Who  now  so  impiously  blasphemes 
Her  ointments,  daubs,  and  paints,  and  creams. 
Her  washes,  slops,  and  every  clout. 
With  which  he  makes  so  foul  a  rout ;) 
He  soon  will  learn  to  think  like  mc. 
And  bless  his  ravish'd  eyes  to  sec 
Such  order  from  confusion  sprung. 
Such  gaudy  tulips  rais'd  from  dung. 


THE  POWER  OF  TIME.     1730. 

Ip  neither  brass  nor  marble  can  withstand 
The  mortal  force  of  Time's  destructive  hand  j 


PULTNEY  PUT  OUT  OF  COUNCrL. 

If  mouDtaiiis  Biok  to  vales,  if  cities  die. 
And  lesseniDg  rivera  mouni  their  fouDtniDS  dry  ; 
Wbcu  my  old  cassock  (said  a  Welsti  diviae) 
Is  out  at  elbows,  vbj  ehould  I  repine  ? 


ON  MB.  PULTENEY'S  BEING  PUT  OUT  OF 
THE  COUNCIL.     1731. 

Sib  Robert,  weary'd  by  Will  Pulteney'a  tesziitge, 
Wiio  iaternipted  hira  iu  all  his  leasiogs, 
Resolv'd  that  Will  and  he  should  nieet  no  more. 
Full  ia  bis  face  Bob  shuts  the  couacil-door ; 
Nor  lets  him  sit  as  justice  oq  the  beiich, 
To  puaish  thieves,  or  lash  'a  suburb-wench; 
Yet  still  St.  Stepheu's  chapel  opeu  lies 
For  Will  to  enler— What  shall  I  advise? 
E'en  quit  the  House,  for  thou  loo  loog  has  sat  in't. 
Produce  at  last  thy  dormant  ducal  patent; 
There,  near  ihy  master's  throne  in  shelter  plac'd, 
Let  Will  unheard  by  thee  his  ihunder  waste. 
Yet  still  I  fear  your  work  is  done  but  half: 
For,  while  he  keeps  his  pen,  you  are  not  saft. 

Hear  an  old  fable,  and  a  dull  one  too; 
It  bears  amoial,  when  apply'd  to  you. 

A  hare  had  long  escap'd  pursuing  faouncb 
By  ol^en  shifting  into  distant  grounds ; 
Till,  finding  all  his  artifices  vain, 
To  save  his  life  he  leapM  into  the  main. 
But  there,  alas !  he  could  no  safety  find, 
A  pack  of  dt^fish  had  him  In  tlie  wind. 
He  scours  away ;  and,  to  avoid  ihe  foe. 
Descends  for  shellcr  to  Ihe  shades  below ; 
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There  CevberuB  lay  watching  in  his  deny 
(He  had  not  seen  a  hare  the  Lofd  knows  when) 
Out  bouoc'd  the  mafitiff  of  the  triple  head ; 
Awaj  the  hare  with  double  swiftness  fled ; 
Hunted  from  earth,  and  sea,  and  Hell,  he  fliea 
(Fear  lent  him  wings)  for  safety  to  the  skies. 
How  was  the  fearful  animal  distrest ! 
Behold  a  foe  more  fierce  than  all  the  rest : 
Sinus,  the  swiftest  of  the  heavenly  pack, 
FaiPd  but  an  inch  to  seize  him  by  the  back. 
He  fled  to  earth,  but  first  it  cost  him  dear : 
He  left  bis  scut  behind,  and  half  an  ear. 

Thus  was  the  hare  pursu'd,  though  free  from  guilt? 
Thus,  Bob,  shalt  thou  be  mauPd,  fly  where  thou  wilt. 
Then,  honest  Robin,  of  thy  corpse  beware ; 
Thou  art  not  half  so  nimble  as  a  hare : 
Too  ponderous  is  thy  bulk  to  mount  the  sky : 
JN'or  can  you  go  to  Hell,  before  you  die. 
So  keen  thy  hunters,  and  thy  scent  so  strong, 
Thy  turns  and  doublings  cannot  save  thee  long.* 


*  This  hunting  ended  in  the  promotion  of  Will  and  Bob.  Bob  was 
•no  longer  first  minister,  but  earl  of  Qrford ;  and  Will  was  do  longer 
Jiis  opiKMieDt,  bat  earl  of  Batb.   H. 
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ON   FREDERICK  DCKE  OF   SCHOMBEBG.* 

Hie  iofra  situm  est  corptu 

FKED£RICI  DUCIS  DE  SCHOMBERG. 

ad  BUDINDAM  occiai,  A.  D.  1690. 

DECANUS  et  CAPITULUM  tnaxiniopere  eliam 

alque  etlajn  petieruat, 

Ut  HfflaEDEs  Dccis  monuraentura 

Id  memaiiam  fakentis  c^rigendum  curarent  - 

Sed  poEtquam  per  epislolae,  per  ainicoB, 

^  diu  ac  EXpe  oraado  oil  profecSre  ; 

Hunc  demum  lapidem  ipsi  siatuerunt, 

fSaltem  ut  scias)  liospes, 

Ubinam  terramm  SCONBERGENSIS  tiaera 

deliteacuiit. 

"  Plus  potuil  fama  virtalis  apud  alienos, 

duam  BanguiQis  proxirailas  apud  suoai" 

A.  D.  1731. 


*  The  dutc  was  uohappily  killed,  in  croKiog  the  riTcr  Bornf, 
July  I,  1690;  and  wai  buried  in  St.  Palrick'i  eathedrali  wh«e 
tbc  dean  and  chapter  erected  a  gmall  jnoDuateat  to  tuibooour,  at 
their  own  espenre.    N. 

I  The  irordii  that  Dr.  Swin  first  toneluded  the  Fpitapb  «!Ib 
were,  "  Saltern  ut  siiat  viator  indiE;nabuadu9,quBliio  celloll  lapCi 
duetorie  ciuercs  deliteBceos.*'    N. 
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CASSINUS  AND  PETER* 

A  TRAGICAL  ELEGY.   1731. 


Two  college  sophs  of  Cambridge  growth^ 
Both  special  wits,  and  lovers  botl^ 
CoDferriog  as  they  usM  to  meet 
On  love,  aod  books,  aod  rapture  sweet ; 
(Miise,  fiod  me  names  to  fit  my  metre, 
Cassinus  this,  and  t'other  Peter) 
Friend  Peter  to  Cassinus  goes. 
To  chat  awhile,  and  wai*m  his  nose ; 
But  such  a  sight  was  never  seen, 
The  lad  lay  swallow 'd  up  in  spleen* 
He  seem'd  as  just  crept  out  of  bed  ; 
One  greasy  slocking  round  his  headt 
The  other  he  sat  down  to  darn 
With  Utt'eads  of  difTerent  colour'd  yarn; 
His  breeches  torn,  exposing  wide 
9   A  ragged  shirt  and  tawny  hide. 
.Scofch'd  were  his  shins,  his  legs  were  bar^ 
But  well  embrown'd  with  dirt  and  hair. 
A  rug  was  o'er  his  shoulders  thrown, 
(A  rug,  for  nightgown  he  had  none) 
His  jordau  stood  in  manner  fitting 
Between  his  legs  to  spew  or  spit  in ; 
His  ancient  pipe,  in  sable  dy'd, 
And  half  unsmok'd,  lay  by  his  ride. 
Him  thus  accoutred  Peter  found, 
With  eyes  in  sinoke  and  weeping  drowned  $ 
The  leavings  of  his  last  night's  pot 
Oo  embers  plac'd,  to  drink  it  hot. 
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Why,  Cssey,  thou  wilt  dose  ihy  pate : 
What  makes  tliec  lie  abed  bo  lale  ? 
The  finch,  the  linact,  and  the  lliniBh, 
Their  matiiischaul  in  every  bush; 
Aail  I  have  heard  ihee  oft  salute 
Aurora  with  thy  early  flute. 
Heaven  seiiil  thou  hasl  Qot  got  the  hyps ! 
How !  not  a  word  come  from  thy  lips  ? 

Then  ^avehim  some  familial'  thumps; 
A  college  joke,  to  cure  the  dumps. 

The  swaio  at  last,  with  grief  oppreat, 
Cry'd,  CiElia!  Ihrice,  and  sighM  the  rcBt- 

Dear  Casay,  though  to  ask  I  dread, 
Yet  ask  I  must — Is  Cailia  dead? 

How  happy  I,  were  that  the  worst. 
But  I  Was  fated  to  be  curst  ? 

Come,  lell  us,  has  she  play'd  the  whore  ? 
O,  Peter,  would  it  were  ito  more  t 
Why,  plague  coufouod  her  sandy  locks ! 
Say,  has  the  small  or  greater  pox 
Sunk  down  her  nose,  or  aeam'd  her  face? 
Be  easy,  'tis  a  commou  case. 

O,  Peter !  beauty's  but  a  Tarnish, 
Which  time  and  accidents  will  taruisb  : 
Bui  Calia  has  contriv'd  lo  blast 
These  bfiBUties  that  might  ever  last. 
Nov  can  imaginatioQ  guess, 
Kor  eloquence  divine  express. 
How  dial  ungrateful  cbamtiiig  maid 
My  purest  passion  hasbelray'd: 
Conceive  the  most  cnvcnom'd  dart 
To  pierce  an  injur'd  lover's  heart. 

Why,  hang  her ;  though  lihc  eEeoi  so  coy, 
I  know  she  loves  the  borber's  boy. 


3L  't  tod  iie  ^suir  s^-wlc  iai 
Vk^t  >M!«tr  Tie  »  lik^-s?  *r*i  «. 

AsikI  xWrr--HMd  A>k4v>  muhd, 
A%Ki^<griiXM^^H3»ittlKr  hand: 

B«\iKv.i^  i«>  « Aft  ate  <>Vt  ike  jeny. 

**  AvTMuit-^ire  cauuM  saj  MsL*^ 

l>e*r  C*«y,  ibou  nust  piii|;e  ud  Ueed; 
I  i^ttr  thou  wilt  be  mad  iodeea. 
But  uow,  by  ffktKkhip  s  B«cied  Um, 
1  here  eoiijuie  thee,  tell  the 
Aad  C«lU*s  hmid  fict  lelate : 
Thy  friend  would  gladly  share  thy  fat^. 

•Macbeth,  a 
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Friend  Pder,  thfa  I  could  exeuse^ 
For  every  nymph  has  leave  lo  choose  J 
19'orhavel  remtoa  to  compkiii. 
She  loves  a  more  deserving  swain* 
But,  oh !  how  ill  hast  thou  divin'd 
A  crime,  that  shocks  all  humankind ; 
A  deed  unknown  to  female  race. 
At  which  the  sun  should  hide  his  face; 
Advice  In  vain  you  would  apply- 
Then  leave  roe  to  despair  and  die. 
Ye  kind  Arca^ans,  on  my  urn 
These  elegies  and  sonnets  hum ; 
And  on  the  marble  grave  these  rhymes, 
A  monument  to  aflertimes — 
**  Here  Cassy  lies,  by  Cslia  slain, 
And  dying  never  told  his  pain.'* 

Vain  empty  world,  farewelL    But  hark. 
The  loud  Cerberiau  triple  bark : 
And  there — ^behold  Alecto  stand, 
A  whip  of  scorpions  in  her  hand : 
liO,  Charon,  from  his  leaky  wherry 
Beckoning  to  waft  me  o'er  the  ferryt 
I  come !  I  come !  Medusa  see 
Her  serpents'  hiss  direct  at  me. 
Begone ;  unhand  me,  hellish  fry ; 
**  Avaunt — ye  cannot  say  'tis  I."* 

Dear  Cassy,  thou  must  purge  and  Ueed; 
I  fear  thou  wilt  be  mad  indeed* 
But  now,  by  friendship's  sacred  lvw% 
I  here  conjure  thee,  tell  the  cause; 
And  Cslia's  horrid  fact  relate : 
Thy  friend  would  gladly  diare  thy  fat^. 

•Macbeth.  U. 
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But  Vengeance,  goddess  never  sleeping. 

Soon  punish'd  Strephon  for  his  peeping : 

His  foul  igiagiuatioD  links 

Each  dame  he  sees  Tvith  all  her  stinks ; 

And,  if  unsavoury  odours  fly, 

Conceives  a  lady  standing  by. 

All  women  his  description  fits, 

And  both  ideas  jump  like  wits ; 

By  vicious  fancy  coupled  fast. 

And  still  appearing  in  contrast. 

I  pity  wretched  Strephon,  blind 
To  all  the  chai-ms  of  woman  kind. 
Should  I  the  Queen  of  Love  refuse, 
Because  she  rose  from  stinking  ooze  ? 
To  him  that  looks  behind  the  scene, 
Statira's  but  some  pocky  queao. 

When  Caelia  all  her  glory  shows. 
If  Strephon  would  but  stop  his  nose, 
(Who  now  so  impiously  blasphemes 
Her  ointments,  daubs,  and  paints,  and  creams. 
Her  washes,  slops,  and  every  clout, 
With  which  he  makes  so  foul  a  rout ;) 
He  soon  v?iH  learn  to  think  like  mc. 
And  bless  his  ravish'd  eyes  to  sec 
Such  order  from  confusion  sprung, 
Such  gaudy  tulips  rais'd  from  dung. 


THE  POWER  OF  TIME.     1730. 

Ip  neither  brass  nor  marble  can  withstand 
The  mortal  force  of  Time's  destructive  hand ; 
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If  mouDtaios  sink  to  vales,  if  ciliea  die. 
Ami  leaseniog  rivers  moura  iheir  fouDtaiag  dry ; 
Wheu  mj-  old  cassock  (said  a  Welsh  diviue) 
la  out  at  elbows,  why  should  I  repine  ? 


ON  MB.  PULTENEY'S  BEING  PUT  OUT  OF 
THE  COUNCIL.     1731. 

Sir  Robert,  weary'd  by  Will  Pulteney's  teaziuga. 
Who  iDtemipted  him  in  all  liia  lemings, 
BeBolv'd  thai  Will  and  he  should  meet  no  more. 
Full  in  his  face  Bob  shuts  the  council-door ; 
Nor  lets  him  s\t  as  justice  on  [he  bench, 
To  punish  thieves,  or  lash 'a  suburb-wench; 
Tetstill  SI.  Stephen's  chapel  open  lies 
For  Will  to  enter— What  shall  I  advise  ? 
E'en  quit  the  House,  for  thou  loo  long  has  sat  in't. 
Produce  at  last  ihy  dormaal  ducal  patent; 
There,  near  thy  master's  throne  in  slielter  plac'd, 
Let  Will  unheard  by  thee  his  thunder  waste. 
Yet  still  I  fear  your  work  is  done  but  half: 
For,  while  he  keeps  his  pen,  you  are  not  saftj. 

Hear  an  old  fable,  aud  a  dull  one  too ; 
It  bears  a  moral,  wheu  apply'd  to  you. 

A  hare  had  loof  escap'd  pursuiug  houD^ 
By  ofteu  ^iflin^  into  distant  |!:roundB ; 
Till,  fiudiug  all  bis  artificea  vaiu,.- 
To  save  his  life  he  leap'dinto  the  main.  « 

But  there,  alast  he  could  no  safety  find, 
A  pack  of  dogfish  had  him  in  the  wind. 
He  scours  away ;  aud,  to  avoid  the  foe. 
Descends  for  shelter  to  the  shades  below : 

K   2 
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There  CevberuB  lay  watching  in  his  dei^ 
(He  had  not  seen  a  hare  the  Lofd  knows  when) 
Out  botiQc'd  the  mafitiff  of  the  triple  head ; 
Awaj  the  hare  with  double  swiftness  fled ; 
Hunted  from  earth,  and  sea,  and  Hell,  he  fliea 
(Fear  lent  him  wings)  for  safety  to  the  skies. 
How  was  the  fearful  animal  distrest ! 
Behold  a  foe  more  fierce  than  all  the  rest : 
Sinus,  the  swiftest  of  the  heavenly  pack, 
FaOM  but  an  inch  to  seize  him  by  the  back. 
He  fled  to  earth,  but  first  it  cost  him  dear : 
He  left  bis  scut  behind,  and  half  an  ear. 

Thus  was  the  hare  pursu'd,  though  free  from  guilt? 
Thus,  Bob^  shalt  thou  be  mauPd,  fly  where  thou  wilt. 
Then,  honest  Robin,  of  thy  corpse  beware ; 
Thou  art  not  half  so  nimble  as  a  hare : 
Too  ponderouis  is  thy  bulk  to  mount  the  sky : 
JN'or  can  you  go  to  Hell,  before  you  die. 
So  keen  thy  hunters,  and  thy  scent  so  strong, 
Thy  turns  and  doublings  cannot  save  thee  long.* 


*  This  hunting  ended  in  the  promotion  of  Will  and  Bob.  Bob  was 
•no  longer  first  minister,  bat  earl  of  Qrford ;  and  Will  was  do  longer 
Jiis  opiKMieDt,  bat  earl  of  Batb.   H. 
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OK  FREDEKTCRL  DI7KE  OF  SCUOHBERG.'' 

Hjc  infra  situm  est  corpus 

FBEDEEICI  DUCIS  DE  SCilOMEEEG. 

ad  BUDINDAM  ocdsi,  A.  D.  1690. 

DECANUS  et  CAPITULUM  maxim opere  etiaai 

atque  etiam  pelierunC, 

TJt  habedes  dccis  raomimentuRi 

Id  roemoiiam  pabentis  erigeiidutn  curarctili 

Sed  poBtquam  per  epislolas,  per  amicos, 

diu  ac  stcp£  orando  ml  profecef  e ; 

HuDC  demum  lapidem  ipsi  siatuenint, 

'I'Saltem  ul  gcia%  lioBpes, 

Ubinam  terrarum  SCONBERGENSIS  cJoerei 

delitescunt 

[  "  PluspotuilfamaviTtuIisapudalleBOB, 

QAiam  sanguiuis  proximitaE  apud  euob" 

A.  D.  1731- 


*  The  duke  wss  unhai 

npily  killed,  io  troeuog  the  : 

.Im  Be™, 

July  1.  1690j   dud    was  1 

.gried  in  St.  Pflirlcl 

l'j   rathedral;   where 

the  dean  and  tliapler  ere 

cted  a  amall  monuQ 

KDllOh 

ishoDoiu,  at 

their  own  Expente.     N. 

+  The    aOTda  Iliat  Dr. 

S»ift  firrt   tonduded   Uw  ■ 

ppltepb  witli 

were,  "  Saltern  ul  Bciat  v 

iator  indignabunduD 

.ijuaUiQ 

u,llallt»Dti 

duetoria  ciaercs  delitescenj."    N. 
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CASSmUS  A1W>  PETER. 

A  TRAGICAL  ELEGY.    1731. 


Two  college  sophs  of  Cambridge  growths 
Both  special  wits,  aod  lovers  botb^ 
Coofening  as  they  us'd  to  meet 
On  love,  aod  books,  and  rapture  sweet; 
(Mitee,  fiod  me  names  to  fit  my  metre, 
Cassious  this,  aud  t'other  Peter) 
Friend  Peter  to  Cassinus  goes, 
To  chat  awhile,  and  warm  his  nose ; 
But  such  a  sight  was  never  seen. 
The  lad  lay  swallow 'd  up  in  spleen* 
He  seem'd  as  just  crept  out  of  bed ; 
One  greasy  stocking  round  his  headt 
The  other  he  sat  down  to  dara 
With  threads  of  different  coloured  yarn; 
His  breeches  torn,  exposing  wide 
•   A  ragged  shirt  and  tawny  hide. 
•Scofch'd  were  his  shins,  his  legs  were  bar^ 
But  well  embrown'd  with  dirt  and  hair. 
A  rug  was  o'er  his  shoulders  thrown, 
(A  rug,  for  nightgown  he  had  none) 
His  Jordan  stood  in  manner  fitting 
Between  his  legs  to  spew  or  spit  in ; 
His  ancient  pipe,  in  sable  dy'd, 
And  half  unsmok'd,  lay  by  his  side. 
Him  thus  accoutred  Peter  found, 
With  eyes  in  smoke  and  weeping  drowned } 
The  leavings  of  his  last  night's  pot 
Oo  embers  plac'd,  to  drink  it  hot 


CASSINF3  AND  PETER. 

Why,  Casey,  thou  wifldose  ibypttte: 
WIml  makes  then  lie  abed  so  lale  ? 
Tbe  liQcb,  tht  liuuet,  aad  the  chrush. 
Their  matius  chant  in  every  bush: 
AqiI  I  have  heard  thee  oi't  salute 
Aurora  uilh  iby  early  flute. 
Heaveii  send  tliou  hasl  not  got  the  hypa ! 
How  !  not  a  word  come  from  thy  lips  ? 

Then  fi;aTehim  some  familiar  thumps; 
A  college  joke,  to  cure  the  dumps. 

The  swain  at  last,  with  grief  opprest, 
Cry'd,  Cffilia !  thrice,  and  sigh'd  the  rest.' 

Dear  Cassy,  though  to  ask  I  dre&dj, 
Yet  ask  I  must— Js  Cielia  dead  ? 

How  happy  I,  were  that  the  worst, 
But  I  Was  fated  (o  be  curst  ? 

Come,  tell  us,  has  she  play'd  the  whore  ? 

O,  Peter,  would  it  were  ho  more  ! 

Why,  plague  coafouDil  her  sandy  locks  ! 
Say,  has  the  smalt  oi'  greater  pos 
Sunk  dou'[i  her  nose,  or  seamM  her  face  ? 
Be  easy,  'tis  a  common  case. 

0,  Peter  1  beauty's  but  a  varnish. 
Which  time  and  aceideuts  will  taroisb  : 
Bui  Cxlia  has  contriv'd  to  blast 
These  beauties  that  might  ever  last 
Hot  can  imagiaattoD  guess. 
Nor  eloquence  divine  expiess. 
How  that  ungrateful  chamiiDg  maid 
My  purest  passion  has  betray  d : 
Conceive  the  most  envenom'd  dart 
To  pierce  au  iujur'd  lover's  heart. 

Why,  hang  her  ;  though  she  ^eeni  eo  coy, 
I  kuow  she  loves  the  baiber'sboy. 


3s:  r'Sa^I  mau  u  r 


Hm  iii     iii«r  il  INK  mm.  oFnnim, 

A4B0K«  :QUi  ^UlC^  hi    milDKZCISL; 

Ai^^i  lusnwn  >i  ijamui  nee. 


Ami  ^i^^io^  :x««r  >Mi  Is  fOL.** 


AnkltlNte— WMd  AWc«»  muhd, 

JUx  dhirMK  imi  Ui  Wftky  vbcny 
Bcckoclo^  10  v;»ft  neo'ef  ike  ftnj. 
IciMe*  lcwN(!  Me^onsce 

Bey^ne:  milifeiid  w,  IkUUi  by ; 
*  ATinnt-^je  cmoot  saj  Ms  I.*** 

Bear  Cmjt^  thou  imist  pmge  ud  bleed; 
I  CNff  thou  vih  be  and  indeed. 
But  DOW,  by  ftieiMUdp's  sacred  Uw^ 
I  here  conjure  thee,  tell  the  cause; 
And  CMia'sbonid  fad  relate: 
Thy  friend  would  gladly  share  thy  fat^. 

•Mftcbeth.  a 
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for  every  Djihpli iuttleftTeto^diooBe)? 
^Kof  havifrl  tmtoa  to  eomplriii, 

^.    Shtfikves  «  more  deserving  Bwaio. 
But,  oh !  how  ill  hast  thou  diviii'4 
A*«riiiie»  that  shocks  all  bamankind  ; 
A  deed  uoknowQ  to  female  race,        r 
'  At  which  the  sun  should  hide  bis  facet 
AdAi  in  vain  7011  would  apply— > 
Then  leave  me  to  ^hqpair  and  die. 
Te  kind  Arca^Kans,  on  my  urn 
ThoM  elegies  and  sonnets  bnrn ; 
And  on  the  marble  grave  these  rhymes^ 
""      A  monument  to  aftertimes — 
'  **  Here  Gassy  Kesi  by  C^Uaslain^ 
And  dying  never  told  his  pein.^ 

Tain  emp^  world>  ferewelL    But  haik, 
Hbe  loud  Cerfoerian  triple  bark: 
And  there — behold  Alecto  stand, 
A  whip  <tf  scorpions  in  her  hand: 
JjOy  Charon,  fiom  his  leaky  wbeny 
Beckoning  to  waft  me  o'er  the  kaaj^ 

/  Jl comet  I  comet  Medusa  see 
Hilr  serpents'  hiss  durect  at  me. 
Begone ;  unhand  me,  hellisb  fry ; 
^  Avaunt— ye  canool  say  His  I."* 

Dear  Cassy,  thou  nmst  purge  and  bleed; 
Ifearthbuidltbe  mad  indeed. 
But  now,  by  firiendsUp's  saored  hiw% 
I  here  conjure  thee,  ten  the  cause; 
And  Celiacs bonid  &cl  relate: 
Tliy  friend  would  gladly  share  thy  Uiit» 

*Msfboth,  li» 
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CASSINTTS  AND  PETER. 

To  force  it  out,  my  heart  nitiBt  rentl : 
Yet  when  conjur'd  by  such  a  friend — 
Think,  Peter,  how  my  sou)  iBrack'd  ! 
These  eyes,  thesr  eyes,  bcheid  the  fact 
Now  bend  thine  ear.  aince  out  it  must ; 
But,  when  thou  seifst  nie  Inid  in  diut, 
Thesecrel  thoushalt  ocVrimpHrt, 
JTot  to  tlie  nymph  that  keeps  ihy  heart; 
(How  KDuld  hw  virgin  soul  bemoKj 
A  crime  to  all  her  sex  unknown  I) 
Kor  whisper  to  the  tattling  reeds 
The  blackest  of  all  female  deeds; 
Nor  blab  it  on  llie  lonely  rocks. 
Where  Echo  sits,  and  Ksteninjn  jnocks ; 
Nor  let  the  Zephyr's  treftcherous  gale 
Through  Cambridge  waft  the  direful  tafe: 
Nor  to  the  chatlering  fealher'd  race 
Discover  Ctelia's  fuul  diE«i'ace. 
But,  if  you  fail,  my  spectre  dread, 
Attending  nightly  round  youi'  bed—- 
And  yet  I  darr  coulide  io  you ; 
So  take  my  secret,  and  H<lieu- 
No  wonder  how  1  lost  my  wits  ; 
Qh !  CiElia,  CiElia,  Csiia  fifc— I 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG  NYMPH 
GOING  TO  BED. 

WRITTEN  FOR   THE   HONOUR   OF   THB  FAIR   8BX. 

CoRiNNA,  pride  of  Druiy-lane, 
For  whom  no  shepherd  si^hs  in  vain  { 
Never  did  Covent-garden  boast     ^ 
So  bright  a  batter'd  strolling  toast ! 
No  drunken  rake  to  pick  her  up ; 
No  cellar,  where  on  tick  to  sup ; 
Betundng  at  the  midnight  hour. 
Four  stories  climbing  to  her  bower ; 
Then,  seated  on  a  three-IeggM  chair, 
Takes  off  her  artificial  hair ; 
Now  picking  out  a  crystal  eye, 
She  wipes  it  clean,  and  lajs  it  by. 
Her  eyebrows  from  a  mouse's  hide 
Stuck  on  with  art  on  either  side, 
Pulls  off  with  care,  and  first  displays  'eni), 
Then  in  a  play  book  smoothly  lays  'em. 
Now  deztrously  her  plumpers  draws, 
That  serve  to  fill  her  hollow  jaws. 
Untwists  a  w>re,  and  from  her  gums 
A  set  of  teeth  completely  comes ; 
Pulls  out  the  rags  contriv'd  to  prop 
Her  flabby  dugs,  and  down  they  drop. 
Proceeding  on,  the  lovely  goddess 
Unlaces  next  her  steel  ribb'd  bodice, 
Which,  by  the  operator's  skill, 
Press  down  the  lumps,  the  hollows  fill. 
Up  goes  her  hand,  and  off  she  slips 
The  bolstei-s  that  supply  ber  hips, 


ON  A  mrMPH  GOING  TO  BBD.  *  2?3 

With  gentlest  touch  she  next  explores 

Her  shvikers,  issues,  runniDg  sores ; 

£ffectd  of  many  a  sad  disaster. 

And  then  to  each  applies  a  plaster : 

But  must,  before  she  goes  to  bed, 

Rub  off  the  daubs  of  white  and  re4i 

And  smooth  the  furrows  in  her  front 

With  greasy  paper  stuck  upon't 

She  takes  a  bolus  ere  she  sleeps  ; 

And  then  between  two  blankets  creeps^ 

With  pains  of  love  tormented  lies ; 

Or,  if  she  chance  to  close  her  eyes,  * 

Of  Bridewell  and  the  Compter  dreamy 

And  feels  the  lash,  and  faintly  screams ; 

Or,  by  a  faithless  bully  drawn, 

At  some  hedge-tavern  lies  in  pawn;  > 

Or  to  Jamaica  seems  transported 

Alone,  and  by  no  planter  courted ; 

Or,  near  Fleet  ditch's  oozy  brinks, 

Surrounded  with  a  hundred  stinky  . 

Belated,  seems  on  watch  to  lie. 

And  snap  some  cully  passing  by  f  ' 

Or,  struck  with  fear,  her  fancy  runs 

On  watchmen,  constables,  and  duns^ 

From  whom  she  meets  with  frequent  nibsf 

But  never  from  religious  clubs, 

Whose  favour  she  is  sure  to  find. 

Because  she  pays  them  all  in  kind. 

Corinna  wakes.     A  dreadful  sight ! 
Behold  the  ruins  of  the  night ! 
A  wicked  rat  her  plaster  stole, 
Half  eat,  and  dragg'd  it  to  his  hole. 
The  crystal  eye,  alas !  was  missM ; 
And  puss  had  on  her  pliunpers  p — 6sV« 
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A  pigeon  pickM  her  issue-peas : 

And  Shock  Iier  tresses  fili'd  with  fleas.  ^ 

The  nyraph,  though  ia  this  mangled  plight^ 
Must  every  morn  her  limbs  unite. 
But  how  shall  I  describe  her  arts 
To  re-collect  the  scatter'd  parts  ? 
Or  show  the  anguish,  toil,  and  pain. 
Of  gathering  up  herself  again  ? 
The  bashful  Muse  will  never  bear 
In  such  a  scene  to  interfere. 
Corinna,  in  the  morning  dizenM, 
Who  sees,  will  spew ;  who  smells,  be  poisoned. 


STREPHON  AND  CHLOE.    1731. 

Of  Chloe  s^  the  town  has  rung. 
By  every  size  of  poets  sung ; 
So  beautiful  a  nymph  appears 
But  once  in  twenty  thousand  years ; 
By  Nature  formM  with  nicest  care, 
And  faultless  to  a  single  hair. 
Her  graceful  mien,  her  shape,  and  face; 
Confessed  her  of  no  mortal  race  : 
And  then  so  nice,  and  so  genteel  ^ 
Such  cleanliness  from  head  to  heel : 
No  humours  gross,  or  fronzy  steams. 
No  noisome  whifis,  or  sweaty  streams, 
Before,  behind,  above,  below, 
Could  from  her  taintless  body  flow  ^ 
Would  so  discreetly  things  dispose^ 
Npne  ever  saw  her  pluck  a  rose^ 


STREPHON  AND  CHLOE.  23S 

Her  dearest  comrades  oever  caught  hev 

Squat  on  her  hams,  ^o  make  maid's  water : 

YouM  swear  that  so  divine  a  creature 

Felt  no  necessities  of  nature. 

In  summer  had  she  walk'd  the  town, 

Her  armpits  would  not  staiQ  her  gO¥m : 

At  countr}'-dances  not  a  nose 

Could  iu  tlie  dogdays  smeli  her  toes. 

Her  milkwhite  hands,  l)otb  palms  and  back^ 

Like  ivory  dry,  and  soft  as  wax. 

Her  hands,  the  softest  ever  felt. 

Though  cold  would  burn,  though  dry  woidd  melt; 

Hear  Venus,  hide  this  wondrous  maid, 
Kor  let  her  loose  to  spoil  your  trade. 
While  she  engrosses  every  swain, 
You  but  o'er  half  the  world  can  reign. 
Think  what  a  case  all  men  sve  now  in, 
What  ogling,  sighing,  toasting,  vowing  I 
What  powder'd  wigg!  what  flames  and  darts*^ 
What  hampers  full  of  bleeding  hearts ! 
What  swordknots !  what  poetic  strains ! 
what  billet-doux,  and  clouded  canes ! 

But  Strephon  sigh'd  so  loud  and  strong; 
He  blew  a  settlement  along ; 
And  bravely  drove  his  rivals  down 
With  coach  and  six,  and  house  in  town. 
The  bashful  nymph  no  more  withstands, 
Bepause  her  dear  papa  commands. 
The  charming  couple  now  unites  ; 
Proceed  we  to  the  mandage  rites. 

Imprinds,  at  the  temple  porch* 
Stood  Hymen  with  a  flaming  torch: 
The  smiling  Cyprian  Goddess  brings 
Her  inCuit  loves  with  purple  wings: 
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Aod  pigeons  billing,  sparrows  treadioj^, 

Fair  emblems  of  a  fruitful  redding. 

The  Mu?es  next  in  order  follow, 

Conducted  by  their  squire,  Apollo : 

Then  Mercury  with  silver  tongue ; 

And  Hebe,  goddess  ever  young. 

Behold,  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride. 

Walk  hand  in  hand;  and  side  by  side; 

She,  by  the  tender  Graces  dress'd, 

But  he,  by  Mars,  in  scarlet  vest. 

The  Dymph  was  cover'd  with  het JUtmmeum^ 

And  Phoebus  sung  th'  cpithalamium. 

And  last,  to  make  the  matier  sure, 

Dame  Juno  brought  a  priest  demure. 

Luna  was  absent  on  pretence 

Her  time  was  not  till  nine  months  hence. 

The  rites  performed,  the  parsoa  paid^ 
In  state  returned  the  grand  parade ; 
With  loud  huzzas  from  all  the  boys, 
That  now  the  pair  must  crown  their  joy^. 

But  still  the  hardest  part  remains : 
Strephon  had  long  perplexM  his  brains, 
How  with  so  high  a  nymph  he  might 
Demean  himself  the  wedding-night : 
For,  as  he  viewed  his  person  round, 
Mere  mortal  flesh  was  all  he  found  : 
His  band,  his  oeck,  his  mouth,  and  feet, 
Were  duly  wash'd,^to  keep  them  sweet; 
With  other  parts  that  shall  be  nameless. 
The  ladies  else  might  think  me  shameless. 
The  weather  and  his  love  were  hot ; 
And,  should  he  struggle,  I  know  what — 
Why,  let  it  go,  if  I  must  tell  it — 
He'll  sweat,  and  then  the  nymph  may  smell  itj 
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While  she,  a  goddess  dy'd  io  grain, 

Was  unsusceptible  of  stain. 

And,  Yeniis  like,  her  fragrant  sklo 

ExhalM  ambrosia  from  within. 

Can  such  a  deity  endure 

A  mortal  human  touch  impure  ? 

How  did  the  humbled  swain  detest 

His  prickly  beard,  and  hairy  breast ! 

His  nightcap,  border'd  round  with  lace. 

Could  give  no  softness  to  his  face. 

Tet,  if  the  goddess  could  be  kind. 
What  endless  raptures  must  he  find ! 
And  goddesses  have  now  and  then 
Come  down  to  visit  moital  men ; 
To  visit  and  to  eourt  them  too : 
A  certain  goddess,  God  knows  who, 
(As  in  a  book  he  heard  it  read) 
Took  Colonel  Peleus  to  her  bed. 
But  what  if  he  should  lose  hialife 
By  venturing  on  his  heavenly  wife ! 
(For  Strephon  could  remember  well. 
That  once  he  heard  a  schoolboy  tell, 
How  Semele,  of  mortal  race, 
By  thunder  died  in  Jove's  embrace.) 
And  what  if  daring  Strephon  dies 
By  lightning  shot  from  Chloe's  eyes ! 

While  tuese  reflections  filFd  his  head, 
The  bride  was  put  in  form  to  bed : 
He  followM,  stripped,  and  in  he  crept, 
But  awfully  his  distance  kept. 

Now  "  ponder  well,  ye  parents  dear ;" 
Forbid  your  daughtei-s  guzzling  beer  ^ 
And  make  them  every  afternoon 
Forbear  their  tea,  or  drink  it  soon ; 
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That,  ere  to  bed  they  venture  up. 
They  may  discharge  it  every  sup  ; 
If  not,  they  must  in  evil  plight 
Be  often  forc'd  to  rise  at  night. 
Keep  them  to  wholesome  food  confinMj 
Nor  let  them  taste  what  causes  wind : 
'Tis  this  the  sage  of  Samos  means, 
Forbidding  his  disciples  beans. 
O !  think  what  evils  must  ensue; 
Miss  Moll  the  jade  will  burn  it  bloc : 
And,  when  she  once  has  got  the  art, 
She  cannot  help  it  for  ber heart; 
But  out  it  flies,  e'en  when  she  meets 
Her  bridegroom  in  the  wedding-dieets. 
Carminative  and  diuretic 
Will  damp  all  passion  sympathetic : 
And  Love  such  nicety  requires^ 
One  blast  will  put  out  all  his  fires. 
Since  Iiusbands  get  behind  the  scene; 
The  wife  should  study  to  be  clean; 
!Xor  give  the  smallest  room  to  guess 
The  time  when  wants  of  nature  press ; 
But  after  marriage  practise  more 
D<  corum  than  she  did  before ; 
To  keep  her  spouse  deluded  still. 
And  make  him  fancy  what  she  will. 
In  bed  we  left  the  married  pair : 
'Tis  time  to  show  how  things  went  there. 
Strephou,  who  had  been  often  told 
That  fortune  still  assists  the  bold, 
Resolv'd  to  make  the  first  attack ; 
But  Chloe  drove  liim  fiercely  back. 
How  could  a  nymph  so  chaste  as  Chloe, 
Witli  constitution  cold  and  snowy. 
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Permit  a  brutish  man-to  touch  her  ?  * 

E'en  lambs  by  instinct  fly  the  butcher. 

Resistance  on  the  weddiug-night 

Is  what  our  maidens  claim  by  right : 

And  Chloe,  'tis  l^  all  agreed. 

Was  maid  in  thought,  in  word,  and  deed. 

Yet  some  assign  a  diff^ent  reason ; 

That  Strephon  chose  no  proper  season. 

Say,  fair  ones,  must  I  make  a  pause. 
Or  freely  teU  the  secret  cause  ? 

Twelve  eups  of  tea  (with  grief  I  qpeak) 
Had  now  coostrain'd  the  nymjA  to  leak* 
This  point  most  needs  be  settled  first : 
The  bride  must  either  void  or  burst; 
Then  see  the  dire  e^cts  of  pease; 
Think  what  can  give  the  colic  ease. 
The  nymph  oppressM  before  behind. 
As  ships  ,are  tossM  by  waves  and  wind. 
Steals  out  her  hand,  by  nature  led, 
And  brings  a  vessel  into  bed ; 
Fair  utensil,  as  smooth  and  white 
As  Chloe's  skio,  almost  as  bright. 

Strephon,  who  heard  the  fuming  rill 
As  from  a  mossy  cliff  distil. 
Cried  out !  Ye  Gods !  what  sound  is  this  P 

Can  Chloe,  heavenly  Chloe, ? 

But  when  be  smelt  a  noisome  steam, 

Which  oft  attends  that  lukewarm  stream  : 

(Salerno  both  tc^ether  joins,  j 

As  sovereign  medicines  for  the  loins ;) 

Ajid  though  contriv'd,  we  may  suppose, 

To  slip  his  ears,  yet  struck  his  nose : 

He  found  her,  while  the  scent  increas'd:, 

As  mortal  as  himself  at  least. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG  NYMPH 
GOING  TO  BED. 

WRITTEN  FOR   THE   HONOUR   OF   THB  FAIR   8BX. 

CoRiNNA,  pride  of  Druiy-Iane, 
For  whom  no  shepherd  si^hs  in  vain  { 
Never  did  Covent-garden  boast     ^ 
So  bright  a  batter'd  strolling  toast ! 
No  drunken  rake  to  pick  her  up ; 
No  cellar,  where  on  tick  to  sup ; 
Betuniing  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Four  stories  climbing  to  her  bower ; 
Then,  seated  on  a  three-IeggM  chair, 
Takes  off  her  artificial  hair ; 
Now  picking  out  a  crystal  eye. 
She  wipes  it  clean,  and  lajs  it  by. 
Her  eyebrows  from  a  mouse's  hide 
Stuck  on  with  art  on  either  side, 
Pulls  off  with  care,  and  first  displays  'eiQ, 
Then  in  a  play  book  smoothly  lays  'em. 
Now  dextrously  her  plumpers  draws, 
That  serve  to  fill  her  hollow  jaws. 
TTntwists  a  w>re,  and  from  her  gums 
A  set  of  teeth  completely  comes ; 
Pulls  out  the  rags  contriv'd  to  prop 
Her  flabby  dugs,  and  down  they  drop. 
Proceeding  on,  the  lovely  goddess 
Unlaces  next  her  steel  ribbM  bodice, 
Which,  by  the  operator's  skill, 
Press  down  the  lumps,  the  hollows  fill. 
Up  goes  her  hand,  and  off  she  slips 
The  bolstei-s  that  supply  her  hips, 
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With  gentlest  touch  she  next  explores 
Her  shvikers,  issues,  runniDg  sores ; 
Effects  of  many  a  sad  disaster, 
And  then  to  each  applies  a  plaster ; 
But  must,  before  she  goes  to  bed, 
Rub  offttie  daubs  of  white  and  re4i 
And  smooth  the  fiirrows  in  her  firont 
With  greasy  paper  stuck  upon't 
She  takes  a  bolus  ere  she  sleeps  ; 
And  then  between  two  blankets  creeps^ 
With  pains  of  love  tormented  lies ; 
Or,  if  she  chance  to  close  her  eyes,  ^ 

Of  Bridewell  and  the  Compter  dreamy 
And  feels  the  lash,  and  faintly  screams ; 
Or,  by  a  faithless  bully  drawn. 
At  some  hedge-tavern  lies  in  pawn ; 
Or  to  Jamaica  seems  transported 
Alone,  and  by  no  planter  courted ; 
Or,  near  Fleet  ditch's  oozy  brinks, 
Surrounded  with  a  hundred  stinki^  . 
Belated,  seems  on  watch  to  lie, 
And  snap  some  cully  passing  by  f 
Or,  struck  with  fear,  her  fancy  runs 
On  watchmen,  constables,  and  duns^ 
From  whom  she  meets  with  frequent  nibsf 
But  never  from  religious  clubs, 
Whose  favour  she  is  sure  to  find. 
Because  she  pays  them  all  in  kind. 

Corinna  wakes.     A  dreadful  nght ! 
Behold  the  ruins  of  the  night ! 
A  wicked  rat  her  plaster  stol^ 
Half  eat,  and  dragg'd  it  to  his  hole. 
The  crystal  eye,  alas !  was  missM ; 
And  puss  had  on  her  plumpers  p — ss'dl 
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A  pigeon  pick'd  her  issue-peas : 

And  Shock  her  tresses  fill*d  with  fleas.  "^ 

The  nyraph,  though  in  this  mangled  plight^ 
Must  every  morn  her  limbs  unite. 
But  how  shall  I  describe  her  arts 
To  re-collect  the  scatter'd  parts  ? 
Or  show  the  aoguish,  toil,  and  pain, 
Of  gathering  up  herself  again  ? 
The  bashful  Muse  will  never  bear 
In  such  a  scene  to  interfere. 
Corinna,  in  the  morning  dizen'd, 
Who  sees,  will  spew ;  who  smelk,  be  poison^d^ 
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Of  Chloe  M  the  town  has  rung. 
By  every  size  of  poets  sung ; 
So  beautiful  a  nymph  appears 
But  once  in  twenty  thousand  years ; 
By  Nature  formed  with  nicest  care, 
And  faultless  to  a  single  hair. 
Her  graceful  mien,  her  shape,  and  face; 
ConfessM  her  of  no  mortal  race : 
And  then  so  nice,  and  so  genteel  ^ 
Such  cleanliness  from  head  to  heel : 
No  humours  gross,  or  froozy  steams. 
No  noisome  whiflb,  or  sweaty  streams. 
Before,  behind,  above,  below. 
Could  from  her  taintless  body  flow ;. 
Would  so  discreetly  things  dispose^ 
Npne  ever  saw  her  pluck  a  rose; 
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Her  dearest  comrades  never  cai^ht  hes 

Squat  op  her  hams,  ^o  make  maid's  water : 

YouM  swear  that  so  divine  a  creature 

Felt  no  necessities  of  nature. 

In  summer  had  she  walk'd  the  town, 

Her  armpits  would  not  staiQ  har  go¥m : 

At  countrj'-dances  not  a  nose 

Could  iu  tlie  dogdays  smell  her  toes. 

Her  milkwhite  hands,  both  palms  and  back^ 

Like  ivory  dry,  and  soft  as  wax. 

Her  hands,  the  softest  ever  felt. 

Though  cold  would  burn,  though  dry  woidd  melt^ 

Dear  Venus,  hide  this  wondrous  maid, 
Kor  let  her  loose  to  spoil  your  trade* 
While  she  engrosses  every  swain, 
You  but  o'er  half  the  world  can  reign. 
Think  what  a  case  all  men  are  now  in, 
What  ogling,  sighing,  toasting,  vowing ! 
What  powder'd  wigs  1  what  flames  and  darti^ 
What  hampers  full  ^  bleeding  hearts ! 
What  swordknots !  what  poetic  strains! 
what  billet-doux,  and  clouded  canes ! 

But  Strephon  sigh'd  so  loud  and  strongs 
He  blew  a  settlement  along ; 
And  bravely  drove  his  rivak  down 
With  coach  and  six,  and  bouse  in  town. 
The  bashful  nymph  no  more  withstands, 
Bepause  her  dear  papa  commands. 
The  charming  couple  now  unites  | 
Proceed  we  to  the  mamage  rites. 

Impritms,  at  the  temple  porch  ^ 
Stood  Hymen  with  a  flaming  torch : 
The  smiling  Cyprian  Goddess  brings 
Her  in&nt  loves  with  puiple  wings: 
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Aod  pigeons  billing,  sparrows  treadinj^, 

Fair  emblems  of  a  fruitful  nedding. 

The  Muses  next  in  order  follow. 

Conducted  by  their  squire,  Apollo : 

Then  Mercury  with  silver  tongue ; 

And  Hebe,  goddess  ever  joung. 

Behold,  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride, 

Walk  hand  in  hand;  and  side  by  side^ 

She,  by  the  tender  Graces  dress'd. 

But  he,  by  Mars,  in  scarlet  vest. 

The  nymph  was  coverM  with  herflammeiimy 

And  Phoebus  sung  th'  cpithalamium. 

And  last,  to  make  the  matter  sure, 

Dame  Juno  brought  a  priest  demure. 

Luna  was  absent  on  pretence 

Her  time  was  not  till  nine  months  hence. 

The  rites  performed,  the  parson  paid^ 
In  state  return'd  the  grand  parade ; 
With  loud  liuzzas  from  all  the  boys, 
That  now  the  pair  must  crown  their  joyd; 

But  still  Uie  hardest  part  remains : 
Strephon  had  long  perplexM  his  brains, 
How  with  so  high  a  nymph  he  might 
Demean  himself  the  wedding-night : 
For,  as  he  viewM  his  person  round, 
Mere  mortal  flesh  was  all  he  found  : 
His  hand,  his  neck,  his  mouth,  and  feet, 
Were  duly  wash'd,.to  keep  them  sweet; 
Wilh  other  parts  that  shall  be  nameless. 
The  ladies  else  might  think  me  shameless. 
The  weather  and  his  love  were  hot ; 
And,  should  he  struggle,  I  know  what — 
Why,  let  it  go,  if  I  must  tell  it— 
He'll  sweat,  and  then  the  oymph  may  smell  it  3 
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If  bile  she,  a  goddess  dy'd  io  grain, 

Was  unsusceptible  of  staiu. 

And,  Venus  like,  ber  fragrant  skin 

ExhalM  ambrosia  from  witbin. 

Can  sucb  a  deity  endure 

A  mortal  buman  toucb  impure  ? 

How  did  tbe  bumbled  swain  detest 

His  prickly  beard,  and  bairy  breast ! 

His  nigbtcap,  borderM  round  witb  lace, 

Could  give  no  softness  to  bis  face. 

Tet,  if  tbe  goddess  could  be  kind, 
Wbat  endless  raptures  must  be  find ! 
And  goddesses  bave  now  and  tben 
Come  down  to  visit  mortal  men ; 
To  visit  and  to  eourt  tbem  too : 
A  certain  goddess,  God  knows  wbq, 
(As  in  a  book  be  beard  it  read) 
Took  Colonel  Pelcus  to  ber  bed. 
But  wbat  if  be  sbould  lose  bi&  life 
By  venturing  on  bis  heavenly  wife ! 
(For  Strepbon  could  remember  well, 
Tbat  ODce  he  heard  a  schoolboy  tell. 
How  Scniele,  of  mortal  race. 
By  thunder  died  in  Jove's  embrace.) 
And  what  if  daring  Strepbon  dies 
By  lightning  shot  from  Cbloe's  eyes ! 

While  tuese  reflections  filFd  bis  bead, 
Tbe  bride  was  put  in  form  to  bed : 
He  followM,  stripped,  and  io  be  crept. 
But  awfully  bb  distance  kept. 

Now  "  ponder  well,  ye  parents  dear;'' 
Forbid  your  daughters  guzzling  beer^ 
And  make  them  every  afternoon 
Forbear  their  tea,  or  drink  it  soon ; 
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That,  ere  to  bed  they  venture  up. 
They  may  discharge  it  every  sup  ; 
If  not,  they  must  in  evil  plight 
Be  often  forc'd  to  rise  at  night. 
Keep  them  to  wholesome  food  confin'dj 
Nor  let  them  taste  what  causes  wind : 
'Tis  this  the  sage  of  Samos  means, 
Forbidding  his  disciples  beans. 
O  !  think  what  evils  must  ensue ; 
Miss  Moll  the  jade  will  burn  it  Uuie : 
And,  when  she  once  has  got  the  art. 
She  cannot  help  it  for  fa^r  heart ; 
But  out  it  flies,  e'en  when  she  meets 
Her  bridegroom  in  the  wedding-dieets. 
Carminative  and  diuretic 
Will  damp  all  passion  sympathetic : 
And  Love  such  nicety  require^ 
One  blast  will  put  out  all  his  fires. 
Since  husbands  get  behind  the  scenes 
The  wife  should  study  to  be  clean; 
Nor  give  the  smallest  room  to  guess 
The  time  when  wants  of  nature  press ; 
But  after  marriage  practise  more 
D<  C(»rum  than  she  did  before ; 
To  keep  her  spouse  deluded  still, 
And  make  him  fancy  what  she  will, 
lu  bed  we  left  the  married  pair : 
'Tis  time  to  show  how  things  went  there. 
Strephon,  who  had  been  often  told 
That  fortune  still  assists  the  bold, 
^  Resolv'd  to  make  the  first  attack; 

But  Chloe  drove  him  fiercely  back. 
How  could  a  nymph  so  chaste  as  Chloe, 
With  constitution  cold  and  snowy. 
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Permit  a  brutish  maato  touch  her  ?  • 

£*en  lambs  by  instinct  fty  the  butcher. 

Resistance  on  the  ireddiug-night 

Is  what  our  maidens  claim  by  right : 

And  Chloe,  His  by  all  agreed, 

Was  maid  in  thought,  in  word,  and  deed. 

Yet  some  assign  a  different  reason  $ 

That  Strephon  chose  no  proper  season. 

Say,  fair  ones,  must  I  make  a  pause, 
Or  freely  tell  the  secret  cause? 

Twelve  cups  of  tea  (with  ^jM  I  speak) 
Had  now  eoostrain'd  tlie  nymph  to  leak. 
This  point  must  needs  be  settled  first : 
The  bride  must  either  void  or  burst; 
Then  see  the  dire  eflfects  of  pease; 
Think  what  can  give  the  colic  ease. 
The  nymph  oppressM  before,  behind, 
As  ships  .are  tossM  by  waves  and  wind^ 
Steals  out  her  hand,  by  nature  led. 
And  brings  a  vessel  into  bed ; 
Fair  utensil,  as  smooth  and  white 
As  Chloe's  skin,  almost  as  bright. 

Strephon,  who  heard  the  fuming  rill 
As  from  a  mossy  cliff  distil. 
Cried  out !  Ye  Gods !  what  sound  is  this  ? 

Can  Chloe,  heavenly  Chloe, ? 

But  when  be  smelt  a  noisome  steam, 

Which  oft  attends  that  lukewarm  stream : 

(Salerno  both  together  joins,  .» 

As  sovereign  medicines  for  the  loins ;) 

Aiid  though  contrivM,  we  may  suppose, 

To  slip  his  ears,  yet  struck  his  nose : 

He  found  her.  while  the  seem  increas'd, 

As  mortal  as  himself  at  least. 
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But  soon,  with  like  occasions  pressed, 
He  boldly  sent  his  hand  in  quest. 
(Inspired  with  courage  from  his  bride) 
To  reach  the  pot  on  t*other  side : 
And,  as  he  filPd  the  reeking  vase^ 
Let  fly  a  rouser  in  her  face. 

The  little  Cupids  hovering  round, 
(As  pictures  prove,  with  garlands  crown'd) 
Abashed  at  what  they  saw  and  heard. 
Flew  of]^  nor  ever  more  appeared. 

Adieu  to  ravishing  delights^ 
High  raptures,  and  romantic  flights ; 
To  goddesses  so  heavenly  sweet. 
Expiring  shepherds  at  their  feet ; 
To  bilver  meads  and  shady  bowers, 
Dress'd  up  with  amaranthine  flowers^ 

How  great  a  change !  how  quickly  made ! 
They  learn  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
They  soon  from  all  constraint  are  freed ; 
Can  see  each  other  do  their  need* 
On  box  of  cedar  sits  the  wife, 
And  makes  it  warm  for  dearest  life ; 
And,  by  the  beastly  way  of  thinking, 
Find  great  society  in  stinking. 
Now  Strephon  daily  entertains 
His  Chloe  in  the  homeliest  strains ; 
And  Chloe,  more  experienced  grown, 
With  interest  pays  him  back  his  own. 
'No  maid  at  courtis  less  asham'd, 
Howe'er  for  selling  bargains  fam'd, 
Than  she  to  name  her  parts  behind. 
Or  when  abed  to  let  out  wind. 

Fair  Decency,  celestial  maid ! 
Descend  from  Heaven  to  Beauty's  aid ! 
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Though  Beauty  may  beget  desire* 
'Tis  thou  must  fan  the  Lover's  fire : 
For  Beauty,  like  supreme  domuiioi), 
Is  best  supported  by  Opioion ; 
If  Decency  briug  no  suppties, 
Opinion  falls,  and  Beauty  dies. 

To  see  some  radiant  nymph  appear 
In  all  her  glittering  birth-day  gear, 
Tou  think  some  goddess  fi-om  the  sky 
Descended,  ready  cut  and  dry :  .. 
But,  ere  you  sell  yourself  to  laughter, 
Consider  well  what  may  come  after; 
For  fine  ideas  vanish  fast. 
While  all  the  gross  and  filthy  last* 

O  Strephon,  ere  that  fatal  day 
When  Chloe  stole  your  heart  away. 
Had  you  but  thrmigh  a  cranny  spy'd 
On  house  of  ease  your  future  bride, 
In  all  the  postures  of  her  face. 
Which  nature  gives  in  such  a  case; 
Distortions,  groanings,  strainings,  heaving^ 
'Twere  better  you  had  lick'd  her  leavings^ 
Than  from  experience  find  too  late . 
Your  goddess  grown  a  filthy  mate. 
Your  fancy  then  had  always  dwelt 
On  what  you  saw,  and  what  you  smelt ; 
Would  still  the  ^m^  ideas  give  ye, 
As  when  you  spy  M  her  on  the  privy ; 
And,  spite  of  Chloe's  charms  divine. 
Your  heart  had  been  as  whole  as  mine. 

Authorities,  both  old  and  recent. 
Direct  that  women  must  be  decent ; 
And  from  the  spouse  each  blemish  hid^ 
More  than  from  all  the  world  beside. 

VOL.  xi#  h 
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Unjustly  all  our  nymphs  complain 
Their  empire  holds  so  short  a  reign ; 
\  Is,  after  marriage,  lost  so  soon, 

It  hardly  holds  the  honey-moon  : 
For,  if  they  keep  not  ii^hat  they  caught, 
It  is  entirely  their  own  fault. 
They  take  possession  of  the  crown, 
And  then  throw  all  their  weapons  down  : 
Though,  by  the  politician's  scheme. 
Whoe'er  arrives  at  power  supreme. 
Those  arts,  by  which  at  first  they  gain  it. 
They  still  must  practise  to  maintain  it. 

What  various  ways  our  females  take 
To  pass  for  wits  before  a  rake  ! 
And  in  the  fruitless  search  pursue 
All  other  methods  but  the  true ! 

Some  try  to  learn  pdite  behaviour 
By  reading  books  against  their  Saviour; 
Some  call  it  witty  to  reflect 
On  every  natural  defect ; 
Some  show  they  never  want  explaining, 
To  comprehend  a  double  meaning. 
But  sure  a  telltale  out  of  school 
Is  of  all  wits  the  greatest  fool ; 
Whose  rank  imagination  fills 
Her  heart,  and  from  her  lips  distils; 
You'd  think  she  utter'd  from  behind, 
Or  at  her  mouth  was  breaking  wind. 

Why  is  a  handsome  wife  ador'd 
By  every  coxcomb  but  her  lord  ? 
From  yonder  puppetmao  inquire, 
Who  wisely  hides  his  wood  and  wire  ; 
Shows  Sheba's  queen  completely  drest. 
And  Solomon  in  royal  vest : 
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But  view  them  littei'd  on  the  floor, 

Or  strung  on  pegs  behind  the  door ; 

Punch  is  exactly  of  a  piece 

With  Lorrain's  duke,  and  prince  of  Greect^ 

A  prudent  builder  should  forecast 
How  long  the  stuff  is  like  to  last ; 
And  carefully  observe  the  ground. 
To  build  on  some  foundation  sound. 
What  house,  when  its  materials  crumble, 
Must  not  inevitably  tumble  ? 
What  edifice  can  long  endure 
Rats'd  on  a  basis  unsecure  ? 
Rash  mortals,  ere  you  take  a  wife. 
Contrive  your  pile  to  last  for  life : 
Since  beauty  scarce  endures  a  day; 
And  youth  so  swiftly  glides  away ; 
Why  will  you  make  yoursdf  a  bubble, 
To  build  on  sand  wiUi  hay  and  stubble  t 

On  sense  and  wit  your  passion  found, 
By  decency  cemented  round ; 
Let  prudence  with  good  nature  strive, 
To  keep  esteem  and  love  alive. 
Then,  come  old  age  whene'er  it  will. 
Your  friendship  shall  continue  still : 
And  thus  a  mutual  gentle  fire 
Shall  never  but  with  life  expire. 
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APOLLO ;  OR,  A  PROBLEM  SOLVED.     1 731. 

Apollo,  god  of  light  and  wit. 
Could  verse  inspire,  but  seldom  writ ; 
RefinM  all  metals  with  his  looks, 
As  well  as  chjmists  by  their  books ; 
As  handsome  as  my  lady's  page ; 
Sweet  five-and-tweuty  was  his  age. 
His  wig  was  made  of  sunay  rayl^ 
He  crowned  his  youthful  head  with  bays; 
Not  all  the  court  of  Heaven  could  show 
So  nice  and  so  complete  a  beau. 
No  heir  upon  his  first  appearance, 
With  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  rents.  ' 
E'er  drove,  before  he  sold  his  land, 
So  fine  a  coach  along  the  Strand ; 
The  spokes,  we  are  by  Ovid  told, 
Were  silver,  and  the  axle  gold : 
I  own,  'twas  but  a  coach  and  four. 
For  Jupiter  allows  no  more. 

Yet,  with  hb  beauty,  wealth,  and  parts, 
Enough  to  win  ten  thousand  hearts, 
No  vulgar  deity  above 
Was  so  unfortunate  in  love. 

Three  weighty  causes  were  assigned. 
That  mov- d  the  nymphs  to  be  unkind. 
Nine  Muses  always  waiting  round  him, 
He  left  them  viigins  as  he  found  them. 
His  singing  was  another  fault ; 
For  he  could  reach  io  Bin  alt ; 
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ADd,  by  the  gentimeDts  of  Plioy, 
Sucli  siogers  are  like  Nicolini. 
At  last,  the  poiot  was  fully  cleared ; 
In  short,  Apollo  had  do  beard. 
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All  folks,  who  pretend  to  i*eligion  and  gi'ace; 
Allow  there's  a  Hell,  but  dispute  of  the  places 
But,  if  Hell  may  by  logical  rules  be  defined 
The  place  of  the  daknn'd — I'll  tell  you  niy  mind 
Wherever  the  damn'd  do  chiefly  abound, 
Most  certainly  there  is  Hell  to  be  found  : 
Damn'd   poets,    damn'd    critics,   damn'd    blockheads^ 

damnM  knaves, 
Damn-d  senators  bribed,  daron'd  prostitute  slaves; 
Damn'd  lawyers  and  judges,  tiama'd  lords  and  damn'd 

squires; 
J)amn'd  spies  and  informers,  damn'd  friends,  and  damn'd 

liars; 
Damn'd  villains,  corrupted  in  every  station ; 
Damn'd  timeserving  (Hiests  all  over  the  nation ; 
And  into  the  bargain  I'll  readily  give  you 
Damn'd  ignorant  prelates  and  counsellors  pnvy. 
Then  let  us  no  longer  by  parsons  be  flamm'd. 
For  we  know  by  these  marks  the  place  of  the  dam'u'd ; 
And  Hell  to  be  sure  is  at  Paris  or  Rome. 
How  happy  for  i|s  that  it  is  not  at  home !  * 
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THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT .♦ 

With  a  whirl  of  thought  oppressed) 
I  sunk  from  reverie  to  rest. 
A  horrid  vieioD  seiz'd  mj  head, 
I  saw  the  graves  give  up  their  dead  ! 
Jove,  armM  with  terrors,  bursts  the  skies, 
And  thunder  roars,  and  lightning  flies  t 
Amaz'd,  confus'd,  its  fate  unknown. 
The  world  stands  trembling  at  his  throne  t 
While  each  pale  sinner  hung  his  head, 
Jove,  nodding,  shook  the  heavens,  and  said : 
"  OfTending  race  of  human  kind, 
By  nature,  reason,  learning,  blind ; 
You  who,  through  fmlty,  stepped  aside; 
And  you  who  never  fell  from  pride : 
You  who  in  different  sects  were  shamm'd, 
And  come  to  see  each  other  damn'd : 
(So  some  folk  told  you,  but  they  knew 
J^o  more  of  Jove's  designs  than  you) 
— The  world's  mad  business  now  is  o*er, 
And  I  resent  these  pranks  no  more. 
— I  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit ! 
I  damn  such  fools ! — Go,  go,  you're  bit" 


*  This  Poem  wat  first  printed  (from  tbe  Dean*f  MS.)  in  a  letter 
from  Lord  Chesterfield  addressed  to  Mr.  Voltaire,  dated  August  27^ 
1752.    N. 
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JUDAS.     1731. 

By  the  just  veDgeance  of  incensed  ekies, 
Poor  bishop  Judas  late  repenting  dies. 
The  Jews  engagM  him  with  a  paltry  bribe,  *■ 

Amounting  hardly  to  a  crown  a  tribe ; 
Which  though  his  conscience  forc'd  him  to  restore, 
(And,  parsons  tell  ua,  no  man  can  do  more)     - 
Yet,  through  despair,  of  God  and  man  accurst^ 
He  lost  his  bishopric,  and  hang'd  or  burst 
Those  former  ages  diflferM  much  from  this ; 
Judas  betray'd  bis  master  with  a  kiss : 
But  some  have  \i8sM  the  Gospel  fifty  times, 
Whose  perjury's  the  least  of  all  their  crimes ; 
Some  whocanpeijure  through  a  two-inch  board; 
Yet  keep  their  bishoprics,  and  'scape  the  cord : 
Like  hemp,  which,  by  a  skilful  spinster  drawn 
To  slender  threads,  may  sometimes  pass  for  lawu. 

As  ancient  Judas  by  transgression  fell, 
And  burst  asunder  ere  he  went  to  Hell; 
So  could  we  see  a  set  of  new  Iscariots 
Come  headlong  tumbling  from  their  mitred  chariots  ^ 
Each  modern  Judas  perish  like  the  first, 
Drop  from  the  tree,  with  all  his  bowels  burst ; 
Who  could  forbear,  that  view'd  each  guilty  face. 
To  cry,  **  Lo !  Judas  gone  to  hb  own  place. 
His  habitation  let  all  men  forsake. 
And  let  bis  bishopric  another  take!" 
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But  soon,  with  like  occasions  pressed, 
He  boldly  sent  his  hand  in  quest. 
(Inspir'd  with  courage  from  his  bride) 
To  reach  the  pot  on  t'other  side : 
And,  as  he  fiU'd  the  reeking  vase^ 
Let  fly  a  rouser  in  her  face. 

The  little  Cupids  hovering  round, 
(As  pictures  prove,  with  garlands  crown'd) 
Abashed  at  what  they  saw  and  heard. 
Flew  oftf  nor  ever  more  appeared. 

Adieu  to  ravishing  delights^ 
High  raptures,  and  romantic  flights ; 
To  goddesses  so  heavenly  sweet. 
Expiring  shepherds  at  their  feet ; 
To  bilver  meads  and  shady  bowers, 
Dress'd  up  with  amaranthine  flowers^ 

How  great  a  change !  how  quickly  made ! 
They  learn  to  call. a  spade  a  spade. 
They  soon  from  all  constraint  are  freed ; 
Can  see  each  other  do  their  need* 
On  box  of  cedar  sits  the  wife, 
And  makes  it  warm  for  dearest  life ; 
And,  by  the  beastly  way  of  thinking. 
Find  great  society  in  stinking. 
"Novr  Strephon  daily  entertains 
His  Chloe  in  the  homeliest  strains ; 
And  Chloe,  more  experienc'd  grown, 
With  interest  pays  him  back  his  own. 
'No  maid  at  courtis  less  asham'd, 
Howe'er  for  selling  bargains  fam'd, 
Than  she  to  name  her  parts  behind. 
Or  when  abed  to  let  out  wind. 

Fair  Decency,  celestial  maid ! 
Descend  from  Heaven  to  Beauty's  aid ! 
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Though  Beauty  may  beget  desiie* 
'Tis  thou  must  fan  the  Lover's  fiie : 
For  Beauty,  like  supreme  dominioq, 
Is  best  supported  by  OpinioQ ; 
If  Decency  briiig  uo  supplies, 
OpiaioD  falls,  and  Beauty  dies. 

To  see  some  radiant  nymph  appear 
In  all  her  glittering  birth-day  gear, 
You  think  some  goddess  from  the  sky- 
Descended,  ready  cut  and  dry :  . . 
But,  ere  you  sell  yourself  to  laughter, 
Consider  well  what  may  come  after; 
For  fine  ideas  vanish  fast. 
While  all  the  gross  and  filthy  last* 

O  Strephon,  ere  that  fatal  day 
When  Chloe  stole  your  heart  away. 
Had  you  but  thrmigh  a  cranny  spy'd 
On  house  of  easeyour  future  bride. 
In  all  the  postures  of  her  face. 
Which  nature  gives  in  such  a  case ; 
Distortions,  groanings,  strainings,  heavings^ 
'Twere  better  you  had  lick'd  her  leavings^ 
Than  from  experience  find  too  late . 
Your  goddess  grown  a  filthy  mate. 
Your  fancy  then  had  always  dwelt 
On  what  you  saw,  and  what  you  smelt ; 
Would  still  the  f ani^  ideas  give  ye, 
As  when  you  spy'd  her  on  the  privy; 
And,  spite  of  Chloe's  charms  divine. 
Your  heart  had  been  as  whole  as  mine. 

Authorities,  both  old  and  recent. 

Direct  that  women  must  be  decent ; 

And  from  the  spouse  each  blemish  hid^ 

More  than  from  all  the  world  beside. 
VOL.  xi,^  h 
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Uojustly  all  our  nymphs  complain 
Their  empire  holds  so  short  a  reign ; 
\  Is,  after  marriage,  lost  so  soon. 

It  hardly  holds  the  honey-moon : 
For,  if  they  keep  not  v^hat  they  caught, 
It  is  entirely  their  own  fault. 
They  take  possession  of  the  crown, 
And  then  throw  all  their  weapons  down  : 
Though,  by  the  politician's  scheme. 
Whoe'er  arrives  at  power  supreme, 
Those  arts,  by  which  at  first  they  gain  it, 
They  still  must  practise  to  maintain  it. 
What  various  ways  our  females  take 
To  pass  for  wits  before  a  rake  ! 
And  in  the  fruitless  search  pursue 
All  other  methods  but  the  true ! 

Some  try  to  learn  polite  behaviour 
By  reading  books  against  their  Saviour  { 
Some  call  it  witty  to  reflect 
On  every  natural  defect ; 
Some  show  they  never  want  explaining, 
To  comprehend  a  double  meaning. 
But  suie  a  telltale  out  of  school 
Is  of  all  wits  the  greatest  fool ; 
Whose  rank  imagination  fills 
Her  heart,  and  from  her  lips  distils ; 
YouM  think  she  utterM  from  behind, 
Or  at  her  mouth  was  breaking  wind. 

Why  is  a  handsome  wife  adorM 
By  every  coxcomb  but  her  lord  ? 
From  yonder  puppetman  inquire, 
Who  wisely  hides  his  wood  and  wire  ; 
Shows  Sheba's  queen  completely  drest. 
And  Solomon  in  royal  vest : 
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But  view  them  litteiM  on  the  floor. 

Or  strung  on  pegs  behind  the  door ; 

Punch  is  exactly  of  a  piece 

With  Lorrain's  duke,  and  prince  of  Greect^ 

A  prudent  builder  should  forecast 
How  long  the  stuff  is  like  to  l^t ; 
And  carefiilly  observe  the  ground. 
To  build  on  some  foundation  sound. 
What  house,  when  its  materials  crumble, 
Must  not  inevitably  tumble  ? 
What  edifice  can  long  endure 
Rals'd  on  a  basis  unsecure  ? 
Rash  mortals,  ere  you  take  a  wife, 
Contrive  your  jwle  to  last  for  life: 
Since  beauty  scarce  endures  a  day. 
And  youth  so  swiftly  glides  away ; 
Why  will  you  make  yourself  a  bubble, 
To  build  on  sand  wiUi  hay  and  stubble  i 

On  sense  and  wit  your  passion  found, 
By  decency  cemented  round ; 
Let  prudence  with  good  nature  strive, 
To  keep  esteem  and  love  alive. 
Then,  come  old  age  whene'er  it  will. 
Your  friendship  shall  continue  still : 
And  thus  a  mutual  gentle  fire 
Shall  never  but  with  life  expire. 


>«. 
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APOLLO  ,•  OR,  A  PROBLEM  SOLVED.  1 731, 

Apollo,  god  of  light  aod  ivit, 
Could  verse  inspire,  but  seldom  mrrit ; 
RefinM  all  metals  with  his  looks, 
As  well  as  chymists  hj  their  books ; 
As  handsome  as  my  lady's  page ; 
Sweet  five-and-tweuty  was  his  age. 
His  wig  was  made  of  sunay  rayi^ 
He  crowned  his  youthful  head  with  bays; 
Not  all  the  court  of  Heaven  could  show 
So  nice  and  so  complete  a  beau* 
No  heir  upon  his  first  appearance, 
With  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  rents. 
E'er  drove,  before  he  sold  his  land. 
So  fine  a  coach  along  the  Strand  $ 
The  spokes,  we  are  by  Ovid  told, 
Were  silver,  and  the  axle  gold : 
I  own,  'twas  but  a  coach  and  four. 
For  Jupiter  allows  no  more. 

Yet,  with  hb  beauty,  wealth,  and  parts^ 
Enough  to  win  ten  thousand  hearts, 
No  vulgar  deity  above 
Was  so  unfortunate  in  love. 

Three  weighty  causes  were  assigned. 
That  mov- d  the  nymphs  to  be  unkind. 
Nine  Muses  always  waiting  i^ound  him, 
He  left  them  vhgins  as  he  found  them» 
His  singing  was  another  fault ; 
For  he  could  reach  io  Bin  alt ; 
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Aod,  by  the  sentimeDts  of  Pliny, 
Sucli  singers  are  like  Nicolini. 
At  last,  the  point  was  fully  clear'd ; 
In  short,  Apollo  had  no  beard. 
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All  folks,  who  pretend  to  religion  and  grace; 
Allow  there's  a  Hell,  but  dispute  of  the  placet 
But,  if  Hell  may  by  logical  rules  be  definM 
The  place  of  the  datan'd — I'll  tell  you  my  mind* 
Wherever  the  damn'd  do  chiefly  abound. 
Most  certainly  there  is  Hell  to  be  found : 
Damn'd   poets,    damn'd    critics,   damn'd    blockhead?, 

damnM  knaves, 
Damn'd  senators  bribed,  damn'd  prostitute  slaves; 
DanmM  lawyers  and  judges,  damuM  lords  and  damn'd 

squires; 
J)amnM  spies  and  informers,  damn'd  friends,  and  damnM 

liars; 
DamnM  villains,  corrupted  in  every  station ; 
Damn'd  timeserving  priests  all  over  the  nation ; 
And  into  the  bargain  I'll  readily  give  y<Hi 
Damn'd  ignorant  prelates  and  counsellors  privy. 
Then  let  us  no  longer  by  parsons  be  flamm'd. 
For  we  know  by  these  marks  the  place  of  the  damVd ; 
And  Hell  to  be  sure  is  at  Paris  or  Rome. 
How  happy  for  qs  that  it  is  not  at  home !  * 
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THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT  * 

With  a  whirl  of  thought  oppressed) 
1  sunk  from  reverie  to  rest. 
A  horrid  vidoQ  seiz'd  my  head, 
I  saw  the  graves  give  up  their  dead  ! 
Jove,  arm'd  with  terrors,  bursts  the  skies, 
And  thunder  roars,  and  lightning  flies  1 
Amaz'd,  confus'd,  its  fate  unknown. 
The  world  stands  trembling  at  his  throne  t 
While  each  pale  sinner  hung  his  bead, 
Jove,  nodding,  shook  the  heavens,  and  said 
^'  Offending  race  of  human  kind, 
By  nature,  reason,  learning,  blind ; 
You  who,  through  fi-ailty,  stepp'd  aside; 
And  you  who  never  fell  from  pride : 
You  who  in  different  sects  were  shamm'd, 
And  come  to  see  each  other  damn'd : 
(So  some  folk  told  you,  but  they  knew 
No  more  of  Jove's  designs  than  you) 
— The  world's  mad  business  now  is  o*er, 
A.nd  I  resent  these  pranks  no  more. 
— I  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit ! 
I  damn  such  fools ! — Go,  go,  you're  bit'' 


*  This  Poem  was  first  printed  (from  the  Deao*a  MS.)  in  a  letter 
trom  Lord  Chesterfield  addressed  to  Mr.  Voltaire,  dated  August  27^ 
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By  the  just  veogeance  of  incensed  skies, 
Poor  bishop  Judas  late  repenting  dies. 
The  Jcvrs  engag'd  him  with  a  paltry  bribe, 
Amounting  hardly  to  a  croi?n  a  tribe; 
Which  though  his  conscience  forc'd  him  to  restore, 
(And,  parsons  tell  ua,  no  man  can  do  more)     < 
Yet,  through  despair,  of  God  and  man  accurate 
He  lost  his  bishopric,  and  hang'd  or  burst 
Those  former  ages  differM  much  from  this ; 
Judas  betray'd  his  master  with  a  kiss : 
But  some  have  Uss'd  the  Gospel  fifty  timei^ 
Whose  perjury's  the  least  of  all  their  crimes ; 
Some  whocanpeijure  through  a  two-inch  board; 
Yet  keep  their  bishoprics,  and  'scape  the  cord : 
Like  hemp,  which,  by  a  skilful  spinster  drawn 
To  slender  threads,  may  sometimes  pass  for  lawu. 

As  ancient  Judas  by  tranagresdon  fell. 
And  burst  asunder  ere  he  went  to  Hell; 
So  could  we  see  a  set  of  new  Iscariota 
Come  headlong  tumbling  from  their  mitred  chariots ; 
Each  modem  Judas  perish  like  the  first, 
Drop  from  the  tree,  with  all  hb  bowels  burst ; 
Who  could  foibear,  that  view'd  each  guilty  face, 
To  cry,  ^  Lo !  Judas  gone  to  his  own  place. 
His  habitation  let  all  men  forsake. 
And  let  his  bishopric  another  take!" 
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How  could  you,  Gay,  disgrace  the  Muse's  train; 
To  serve  a  tasteless  court  twelve  years  io  vain  tf 
Faia  would  I  think  our  female  friendf  sincere. 
Till  Bob,  the  poet's  foe,  possessed  her  ear. 
Did  female  virtue  e'er  so  high  ascend, 
To  lose  an  inch  of  favour  for  a  friend? 

Saj,  had  the  court  no  better  place  to  chooie 
For  thee,  than  make  a  drynurse  of  thy  Muse  ? 
How  cheaply  had  thy  liberty  been  sold, 
'  To  squire  a  royal  girl  of  two  years  old  ; 
In  leading  strings  her  infant  steps  to  guide. 
Or  with  her  go-cart  amble  side  bj  side! 

But  princely  Douglas,  and  his  glorious  dame^ 
Advanced  thy  fortune,  and  preserved  thy  fame. 
Nor  will  your  nobler  gifts  be  misapply 'd. 
When  o'er  your  patron's  treasure  you  preside : 
The  world  shall  own,  his  choice  was  wise  and  just> 
For  sons  of  Phoebus  never  break  their  trust. 

Not  love  of  beauty  less  the  heart  inflames 
Of  guardian  eunuch's  to  the  sultan's  dames^ 
Their  passions  not  more  impotent  and  cold. 
Than  those  of  poets  to  the  lust  of  gold. 
With  Paean's  purest  fire  his  favourites  glow, 
The  dregs  will  serve  to  ripen  ore  below; 


*  The  Dean,  having  been  told  by  an  intimate  friend,  that  the  duke 
of  Queensberry  had  employed  Mr.  Gay  to  inspect  the  aocoanta  and 
management  of  his  grace's  receivers  and  stewards  (which  however 
proved  to  be  a  mistajce)  wrote  this  Epistle  to  his  friend.    I(. 

j  See  the  libd  on  Dr.  Delany  and  Lord  Carteret.    H» 

t  The  rminte9sof5ufihlk.    H. 
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His  meanest  work :  for,  haJ  he  thought  it  fit, 
That  wealth  should  be  the-appaoage  of  wit, 
The  god  of  light  could  ne^er  have  been  so  blind 
To  deal  it  to  the  worst  of  humankind. 

But  let  me  now,  for  I  can  do  it  well, 
Your  conduct  in  this  new  employ  foretel : 

And  first :  to  make  my  obserration  light,  ^ 
I  place  a  statesman  fiiU  before  my  sight, 
A  bloated  minister  in  all  his  gear,  ^ 

With  shameless  visage  and  perfidious  leer; 
Two  rows  of  teeth  arm  each  devouring  jaw, 
And  ostridb-like  his  all-digesting  maw. 
My  fancy  drags  this  monster  to  my  view. 
To  show  the  world  his  chief  reverse  in  you. 
Of  loud  unmeaning  sounds  a  rapid  flood 
Rolls  from  his  mou^h  in  plenteous  streaibs  of  mud^ 
With  these  the  court  and  senate  house  he  pfies, 
Mad^  up  of  noise,  iind  impudence,  and  lies. 

Now  let  me  riiow  how  Bob  and  you  agree :  • 
Ton  serve  a  potent  prince,  as  well  as  he. 
The  ducal  coffers,  trusted  to  your  charge, 
Your  honest  care  may  fill,  perhaps  enlarge : 
His  vassels  easy,  and  the  owner  blest; 
They  pay  a  trifle,  and  enjoy  the  rest 
Not  so  a  nation's  revenues  are  paid  : 
The  servant's  faults  are  on  the  master  la{<( 
The  people  with  a  sigh  their  taxes  brings 
And,  cursing  Bob,  forget  to  bless  the  king. 

Next  heaiken.  Gay,  to  what  thy  charge  requires^ 
With  servants,  tenants,  and  the  neighbouring  squires^ 
Let  afl  domestics  feel  your  gentle  sway  ; 
Nor  bribe,  insult,  nor  flatter,  nor  betray. 
Let  due  reward  to  merit  be  allow'd ; 
Nor  with  yomr  kindred  half  the  palace  caeSmd^ 
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How  could  you,  Gay,  disgrace  the  Muse's  traii^ 
To  serve  a  tasteless  court  twelve  years  io  vain  tf 
Faia  would  I  think  our  female  friendf  sincere. 
Till  Bob,  the  poet's  foe,  possessed  her  ear. 
Did  female  virtue  e'er  so  high  ascend, 
To  lose  an  inch  of  favour  for  a  friend? 

Saj,  had  the  court  no  better  place  to  chooie 
For  thee,  than  make  a  drynurse  of  thy  Muse  ? 
How  cheaply  had  thy  liberty  been  sold. 
To  squire  a  royal  girl  of  two  years  old  ; 
In  leading  strings  her  infant  steps  to  guide. 
Or  with  her  go-cart  amble  side  bj  side  1 

But  princely  Douglas,  and  his  glorious  dame^ 
Advanced  thy  fortune,  and  preserved  thy  fame» 
Nor  will  your  nobler  gifts  be  misapply 'd, 
When  o'er  your  patron's  treasure  you  preside : 
The  world  shall  own,  his  choice  was  wise  and  just> 
For  sons  of  Phoebus  never  break  their  trust. 

Not  love  of  beauty  less  the  heart  inflames 
Of  guardian  eunuch's  to  the  sultan's  dames^ 
Their  passions  not  more  impotent  and  cold. 
Than  those  of  poets  to  tlie  lust  of  gold. 
With  Paean's  purest  fire  his  favourites  glow, 
!rhe  dregs  will  serve  to  ripen  ore  below; 


*  The  Dean,  having  been  told  by  an  intimate  friend,  that  the  duke 
of  Queensberry  had  employed  Mr.  Gay  to  inspect  the  aecoanta  and 
management  of  his  grace's  receivers  and  stewards  (which  howev^ 
proved  to  be  a  mistajce)  wrote  this  Epistle  to  his  friend.    I(. 

j  See  the  libd  on  Dr.  Delany  and  Lord  Carteret.   H. 

t  The  countess  of  5ufihlk.    H. 
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His  meanest  work :  for,  haJ  he  thought  it  fit, 
That  wealth  should  be  ther  appanage  of  wit, 
The  god  of  light  could  oe^er  have  been  so  blind 
To  deal  it  to  the  worst  of  humankind. 

But  let  me  now,  for  I  can  do  it  well, 
Your  conduct  in  this  new  employ  foretel : 

And  first :  to  make  my  obserration  tight,  ^ 
I  place  a  statesman  full  before  my  sight, 
A  bloated  minister  in  all  his  gear,  ^ 

With  shameless  visage  and  perfidious  leer; 
Two  rows  of  teeth  arm  each  devouring  jaw, 
And  ostridi-like  his  all-digesting  maw. 
My  fancj  drags  this  monster  to  my  view. 
To  show  the  world  his  chief  reverse  in  you. 
Of  loud  unmeaning  sounds  a  rapid  flood 
Rolls  from  his  mou^h  in  plenteous  streaibs  of  mud^ 
With  these  the  court  and  senate  house  he  plies, 
Mad^  up  of  noise,  and  impudence,  and  lies. 

Now  let  me  riiow  how  Bob  and  you  agree : 
Tou  serve  a  potent  prince,  as  well  a&he. 
The  ducal  coffers,  trusted  to  your  charge, 
Your  honest  care  may  fill,  perhaps  enlarge : 
His  vassels  easy,  and  the  owner  blest; 
They  pay  a  trifle,  and  enjoy  the  rest 
Not  so  a  nation's  revenues  are  paid  : 
The  servant's  faults  are  on  the  master  la{<( 
The  people  with  a  sigh  their  taxes  brings 
And,  cursing  Bob^  forget  to  bless  the  king. 

Next  heaiken,  Gay,  to  what  thy  charge  requires^ 
With  servants,  tenants,  and  the  neighbounng  squires^ 
Let  afl  domestics  feel  your  gentle  sway  ; 
Nor  bribe,  insult^  nor  flatter,  nor  betray. 
Let  due  reward  to  merit  be  allow'd ; 
Nor  with  your  kindred  half  the  palace  o^CHrd; 
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Kor  think  yourself  secure  in  doing  wrong, 
Bj  telling  noses  with  a  party  strong. 

Be  rich ;  but  of  your  wealth  make  no  parade ; 
At  least,  before  your  master's  debts  ai;e  paid ; 
JNTor  in  a  palace,  built  with  charge  immense, 
Presume  to  treat  him  at  his  own  expense. 
£ach  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  can  count 
To  what  your  lawful  perquisites  amount. 
The  tenants  poor,  the  hardness  of  the  times» 
Are  ill  excuses  for  a  servant's  crimes. 
With  interest,  and  a  premium  paid  beside, 
The  master's  pressing  wants  must  be  supplied  i 
With  hasty  zeal  behold  the  steward  come 
By  his  own  credit  to  advance  the  sum ; 
Who,  while  th'  unrighteous  Mammon  is  his  friend^ 
May  well  conclude  his  power  will  never  end; 
A  faithful  treasurer !  what  could  he  db  more  ? 
He  lends  my  lord  what  was  my  lord's  before. 

The  law  so  strictly  guards  the  monarch's  health, 
That  no  physician  dares  prescribe  by  stealth :. 
The  council  sit ;  approve  the  doctor's  skill ; 
And  give  advice,  before  he  gives  the  pill: 
But  the  state  empiric  acts  a  safer  part ; 
And,  while  he  poisons,  wins  the  royal  heart. 

But  how  can  I  describe  the  ravenous  breed  ? 
Then  let  me  now  by  negatives  proceed : 

Suppose  your  lord  a  trusty  servant  send 
On  weighty  business  to  some  neighbouring  firiend  > 
Presume  not.  Gay,  unless  you  s^rve  a  drooe^ 
To  countermand  his  orders  by  your  own: 

Should  some  imperious  neighbour  sink  the  boati^ 
And  drain  the  fish-ponds,  while  your  master  dotes : 
Shall  he  upon  the  ducal  rights  intrendi, 
Because  he  brib'dyou  witb  «  brace  of  tencb? 
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Not  from  your  lord  his  bad  coDdition  hide^ 
To  feed  his  luxury,  or  sooth  his  pride:  T^ 

Nor  at  an  underrate  his  timber  sell, 
And  with  an  oath  assure  him,  all  is  well ;  v. 

Or  swear  it  rotten ;  and  with  humble  airs 
Request  it  of  him  to  complete  your  stairs ; 
Nor,  when  a  mortgage  lies  on  half  his  lands, 
Come  with  a  purse  of  guineas  in  your  hands. 

Have  Peter  Waters  always  m  your  mind; 
That  rogue,  of  genuine  ministerial  kind. 
Can  half  the  peerage  by  his  arts  bewitch,  ^ 

Starve  twenty  lords  to  maids  one  scoundrel  rich  : 
And,  when  he  gravely  has  undone  a  score, 
Is  humbly  pray*d  to  ruin  twenty  more. 

A  dex'trous  steward,  when  his  tricks  are  founds 
Hushmoney  sends  to  all  the  neighbours  round ; 
His  master,  unsuspicious  of  liis  pranks. 
Pays  all  the  cost,  and  gives  the  villain  thanksi- 
And,  should  a  friend  attempt  to  set  him  light, 
His  lordship  would  impute  it  all  to  spite ; 
Would  love  his  favourite  better  than  before. 
And  trust  iiis  honesty  just  so  much  more. 
Thus  families,  like  realms,  with  equal  fate. 
Are  sunk  by  premier,  ministers  of  state. 

Some,  when  an  heir  succeedi^  go  boldly  oti, 
And,  as  they  robb'd  the  father,  rob  the  son. 
A  knave,  who  deep  embroils  his  lord's  affau's, 
Will  soon  grow  necessary  to  his  heirs. 
His  policy  consists  in  setting  traps. 
In  finding  ways'^aud  means,  and  stopping  gaps ; 
He  knows  a  thousand  tricks  whene'er  he  please. 
Though  not  to  cure,  yet  palliate  each  disease. 
In  either  case,  an  equal  chance  is  run  i 
For,  keep  or  turn  Mm  out,  my  lord's  uodbne. 
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Apollo,  god  of  light  and  ivit» 
Could  verse  inspire,  but  seldom  writ ; 
Refin'd  all  metals  with  his  looks, 
As  well  as  chymists  hj  their  books ; 
As  handsome  as  my  lady's  page ; 
Sweet  five-and-tweuty  was  his  age. 
His  wig  was  made  of  sunay  rayi^ 
He  crown'd  his  youthful  head  with  bays; 
Not  all  the  court  of  Heaven  could  show 
So  nice  and  so  complete  a  beau* 
No  heir  upon  his  first  appearance, 
With  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  yearrentSt 
E'er  drove,  before  he  sold  his  laud, 
So  fine  a  coach  along  the  Strand ; 
The  spokes,  we  are  by  Ovid  told, 
Were  silver,  and  the  axle  gold : 
I  own,  'twas  but  a  coach  and  four. 
For  Jupiter  allows  no  more. 

Tet,  with  hb  beauty,  wealth,  and  parts^ 
Enough  to  win  ten  thousand  hearts, 
No  vulgar  deity  above 
Was  so  unfortunate  in  love. 

Three  weighty  causes  were  assigned. 
That  mov'd  the  nymphs  to  be  unkind. 
Nine  Muses  always  waiting  i^ound  him, 
He  left  them  viigins  as  he  found  them» 
His  singing  was  another  fault ; 
For  he  could  reach  io  Bin  alt ; 


And,  by  the  seDtiineDts  of  Plio;, 
Sue))  Eingei's  are  lite  Nicolirii. 
At  last,  Uie  point  was  fully  clear'il ; 
la  short,  Apollo  had  do  beard. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  DAMNED.     1731.. 

All  folk?,  niio  preteriil  to  religion  and  grace, 
Allow  there's  a  Heli,  but  dispute  of  the  placet 
But,  if  HcLi.  may  by  logical  rules  be  defia'd 
The  place  of  tlie  damu'd — I'll  tell  you  niy  raiud. 
Wherever  the  danin'd  do  chiefly  abound. 
Most  certainly  there  ie  IIeli:  to  be  found  ; 
Damu'd    pocis,    damu'd    criticflj    dainn'd    block heade, 

damu'd  knaves, 
Damu'd  senators  brib'd,  damu'd  prostitute  slaves  f 
Dam:i'd  lawyers  and  judges,  damu'd  lords  and  damu'd 

squires ; 
-Damned  spies  and  tnrunners,  damn'd  fricnde,  and  damu'd 

liars; 
Damu'd  villains,  corrupted  in  every  station  ; 
Damn'd  timeserving  priests  all  over  the  nation ; 
And  into  tbe  bargain  I'll  readily  give  you 
Damu'd  ignorant  prelates  and  counsellors  privy. 
Then  let  us  no  longer  by  parsons  be  flainm'd, 
-For  we  kuow  by  these  marks  the  place  of  the  daniu'd: 
And  Hell  to  be  sure  is  at  Paris  or  Komc. 
How  happy  for  w  that  it  a  uot  at  home '- 
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With  a  whirl  of  thought  oppressed) 
I  sunk  from  reverie  to  rest. 
A  horrid  vidoD  seiz'd  my  head, 
I  saw  the  graves  give  up  their  dead  ! 
Jove,  arm'd  with  terrors,  bursts  the  skies, 
And  thunder  roars,  and  lightning  flies ! 
Amaz'd,  confus'd,  its  fate  unknown. 
The  world  stands  trembling  at  his  throne  t 
While  each  pale  sinner  hung  his  head, 
Jove,  nodding,  shook  the  heavens,  and  said : 
"  Offending  race  of  human  kind, 
By  nature,  reason,  learning,  blind ; 
You  who,  through  frailty,  steppM  aside; 
And  you  who  never  fell  from  pride : 
You  who  in  diffisrent  sects  were  shamm'd, 
And  come  to  see  each  other  damn'd : 
(So  some  folk  told  you,  but  they  knew 
]So  more  of  Jove's  designs  than  you) 
— The  world's  mad  business  now  is  o*er, 
And  I  resent  these  pranks  no  more. 
— I  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit ! 
I  damn  such  fools ! — €K>,  go,  you're  bit'* 


*  This  Poem  was  6nt  printed  (from  the  Deao*i  MS.)  ia  a  letter 
from  Lord  Chesterfield  addressed  to  Mr.  Voltaire,  dated  Auguft  27, 
1762.    N. 
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Br  the  just  vengeaDce  of  incensed  skies, 
Poor  bishop  Judas  late  repenting  dies. 
The  Jews  engag'd  him  with  a  paltry  bribe,  ' 

Amounting  hardly  to  a  crown  a  tribe ; 
Which  though  his  conscience  forc'd  him  to  restore, 
(And,  parsons  tell  us,  no  man  can  do  more)     * 
Yet,  through  despair,  of  God  and  man  accurst. 
He  lost  his  bishopric,  and  hang'd  or  burst 
Those  former  ages  difTerM  much  from  this ; 
Judas  betray'd  his  master  with  a  kiss : 
But  some  have  kiss'd  the  Gospel  fifty  timesi 
Whose  perjury's  the  least  of  all  their  crimes ; 
Some  whocaopeijure  through  a  two-Inch  board. 
Yet  keep  their  bishoprics,  and  ^scape  the  cord : 
Like  hemp,  which,  by  a  skilful  spinster  drawn 
To  slender  threads,  may  sometimes  pass  for  lawu. 

As  ancient  Judas  by  transgression  fell, 
And  burst  asunder  ere  he  went  to  Hell; 
So  could  we  see  a  set  of  new  Iscariots 
Come  headlong  tumbling  from  their  mitred  chariots  ^ 
Each  modern  Judas  perish  like  the  first. 
Drop  from  the  ti-ee,  with  all  hb  bowels  burst ; 
Who  could  foibear,  that  view'd  each  guilty  face, 
To  cry,  '*  Lo !  Judas  gone  to  his  own  place, 
His  habitation  let  all  men  forsake. 
And  let  bis  bishopric  another  take  T' 
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How  could  you,  Gay,  disgrace  the  Muse's  train; 
To  serve  a  tasteless  court  twelve  years  io  vain  !t 
Faiu  would  I  thiok  our  female  friend^  sincere. 
Till  Bob,  the  poet's  foe,  possessed  her  ear. 
Did  female  virtue  e'er  so  high  ascend, 
To  lose  an  inch  of  favour  for  a  friend? 

Sa7,  had  the  court  no  better  place  to  choofe 
For  thee,  than  make  a  drynurse  of  thy  Muse  ? 
How  cheaply  had  thy  liberty  been  sold, 
To  squire  a  royal  girl  of  two  years  old  ; 
In  leading  strings  her  infant  steps  to  guide. 
Or  with  her  go-cart  arable  side  by  side  I 

But  princely  Douglas,  and  his  glorious  dam^ 
Advanced  thy  fortune,  and  preserved  thy  fame* 
Not  will  your  nobler  gifts  be  misapply 'd. 
When  o'er  your  patron's  treasure  you  preside : 
The  world  shall  own,  his  choice  was  wise  and  ju8t> 
For  sons  of  Phoebus  never  break  their  trust. 

Not  love  of  beauty  less  the  heart  inflames 
Of  guardian  eunuch's  to  the  sultan's  dames. 
Their  passions  not  more  impotent  and  cold. 
Than  those  of  poets  to  the  lust  of  gold. 
With  Paean's  purest  fire  his  favourites  glow, 
The  dregs  will  serve  to  ripen  ore  below; 


*  The  Deao,  having  been  told  by  an  intimate  frienid,  that  the  duke 
of  Queensberry  had  employed  Mr.  Gay  to  inspect  the  account!  and 
management  of  his  grace's  receivers  and  stewards  (which  however 
proved  to  be  a  mi8ta|(e)  wrote  this  Epistle  to  his  friend.    I(. 

j  See  the  libd  on  Dr.  Delany  and  Lord  Carteret.    H. 

t  The  rountetsof^ufiblk.    H. 
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His  meanest  work :  for,  hacf  he  thought  it  fit, 
That  wealth  should  be  thr  appanage  of  wit, 
The  god  of  light  could  ne^er  have  been  so  blind 
To  deal  it  to  the  worst  of  humankind. 

But  let  me  now,  for  I  can  do  it  well, 
Your  conduct  in  this  new  employ  foretel : 

And  first :  to  make  mj  obserTation  light,  ^ 
I  place  a  statesman  fiiU  before  my  sight, 
A  bloated  minister  in  all  his  gear,  ^  , 

With  shameless  visage  and  perfidious  leer; 
Two  rows  of  teeth  arm  each  devouring  jaw, 
And  ostrich-like  his  all-digesting  maw. 
My  fan^  drags  this  monster  to  my  view. 
To  show  the  world  his  chief  reverse  in  you. 
Of  loud  unmeaning  sounds  a  rapid  flood 
Rolls  from  his  mdu^h  in  plenteous  streaibs  of  rood; 
With  these  the  court  and  senate  house  he  plies, 
Mad^  up  of  noise,  and  impudence,  and  lies. 

Now  let  me  show  how  Bob  and  you  agree :  • 
Tou  serve  a  potent  prince,  as  well  as  he. 
The  ducal  coffers,  trusted  to  your  charge, 
Your  honest  care  may  fill,  perhaps  enlaige : 
His  vassels  easy,  and  the  owner  blest ; 
They  pay  a  trifle,  and  enjoy  the  rest 
Not  so  a  nation's  revenues  are  paid  : 
The  servant's  faults  are  on  the  master  lai£ 
The  people  with  a  sigh  their  taxes  brings 
And,  cursing  Bob^  forget  to  bless  the  king. 

Next  hearken.  Gay,  to  what  thy  charge  requires^ 
With  servants,  tenants,  and  the  neighbouring  squires^ 
Let  afl  domestics  feel  your  gentle  sway ; 
Nor  bribe,  insult,  n<Nr  flatter,  nor  betray. 
Let  due  reward  to  merit  be  allowM ; 
Nor  with  yoiur  kindred  half  the  palace  CE^d  f 

1.2 
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Kor  thiuk  7ourself  secure  m  doing  wroug, 
By  telliDg  noses  with  a  party  stroDg. 

Be  rich ;  but  of  your  wealth  make  no  parade ; 
At  least,  before  your  master's  debts  ai;e  paid ; 
Nor  in  a  palace,  built  with  charge  immense, 
Presume  to  treat  him  at  his  own  expense. 
£ach  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  can  count 
To  what  your  lawful  perquisites  amount. 
The  tenants  poor,  the  hardness  of  the  times» 
Are  ill  excuses  for  a  servant's  crimes. 
With  interest,  and  a  premium  paid  beside, 
The  master's  pressing  wants  must  be  supplied  J 
With  hasty  zeal  behold  the  steward  come 
By  his  own  credit  to  advance  the  sum ; 
Who,  while  th'  unrighteous  Mammon  is  his  friend^ 
May  well  conclude  his  power  will  never  end; 
A  faithful  treasurer !  what  could  he  d5  more  ? 
He  lends  my  lord  what  was  my  lord's  before. 

The  law  so  strictly  guards  the  monarch's  health, 
That  no  physician  dares  prescribe  by  stealth :. 
The  council  sit ;  approve  the  doctor's  skill ; 
And  give  advice,  before  he  gives  the  pill: 
But  the  state  empiric  acts  a  safer  part ; 
And,  while  he  poisons,  wins  the  royal  heart. 

But  how  can  I  describe  the  ravenous  breed  ? 
Then  let  me  now  by  negatives  proceed  : 

Suppose  your  lord  a  trusty  servant  send 
Co  weighty  busioess  to  some  neighbouring  friend  > 
Presume  not,  Gay,  unless  you  serve  a  drone^ 
To  countermand  his  orders  by  your  own: 

Should  some  imperious  neighbour  sink  the  boati^ 
And  drain  the  fish-ponds,  while  your  matter  dotes : 
Shall  he  upon  the  ducal  rights  intrench, 
Because  he  bdb'd  you  witb  a  brace  of  tendti? 
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Nor  from  jour  Icnrd  his  bad  condition  hide^ 
To  feed  his  luxury,  or  sooth  his  pride:  <  • 

Nor  at  an  underrate  his  timber  sell, 
And  with  an  oath  assure  him,  all  is  well ; 
Or  swear  it  rotten ;  and  with  humble  airs 
Request  it  of  him  to  complete  your  stairs ; 
Nor,  when  a  mortgage  lies  on  half  his  lands, 
Come  with  a  purse  of  guineas  in  your  hands. 

Have  Peter  Waters  always  iu  your  mind; 
That  rogue,  of  genuine  ministerial  kind. 
Can  half  the  peerage  by  his  arts  bewitch. 
Starve  twenty  lords  to  make  one  scoundrel  rich  : 
And,  when  he  gravely  has  undone  a  score, 
Is  humbly  pray'd  to  ruin  twenty  more. 

A  dex'trous  steward,  when  his  tricks  are  found; 
Hushmoney  sends  to  all  the  neighbours  round ; 
His  master,  unsuspicious  of  liis  pranks, 
Pays  all  the  cost,  and  gives  the  villain  thanks; 
And,  should  a  friend  attempt  to  set  him  nght, 
His  lordship  would  impute  it  all  to  spite ; 
Would  love  his  favourite  better  than  before. 
And  trust  his  honesty  just  so  much  more. 
Thus  families,  like  realms,  with  equal  fate, 
Are  sunk  by  premier,  ministers  of  state. 

Some,  when  an  heir  succeed^  go  boldly  on, 
And,  as  they  robb'd  the  father,  rob  the  son. 
A  knave,  who  deep  embroib  his  lord's  affau-s, 
Will  soon  ^ow  necessary  to  his  heirs. 
His  policy  consists  in  setting  traps, 
In  finding  ways  and  means,  and  stopping  gaps ; 
He  knows  a  thousand  tricks  whene'er  he  please. 
Though  not  to  cure,  yet  palliate  each  disease. 
In  either  case,  an  equal  chance  is  run ; 
For,  keep  or  turn  him  out,  my  lord^a  undone. 
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Tou  want  a  hand  to  clear  a  filthy  sink ; 
No  cleanly  workman  can  endure  the  stinki 
A  strong  dilemma  in  a  desperate  case ! 
To  act  with  infamy,  or  quit  the  place. 

A  bungler  thus,  who  scarce  the  nail  can  hit, 
With  driving  wrong  will  make  the  pannel  split : 
Nor  dares  an  abler  workman  undertake 
To  diive  a  second,  lest  the  whole  should  break: 

In  eveiy  court  tli«  parallel  will  hold; 
And  kings,  like  private  folks,  are  bought  and  soldr 
The  ruling  rogue,  who  dreads  to  be  cashiered. 
Contrives,  as  he  is  hated,  tot)C  fear'd: 
Confounds  accounts,  perplexes  all  alTairs : 
For  vengeance  more  embroils,  than  skill  repairs.. 
Ho  robbers  (and  their  ends  are  just  the  same) 
T'o  'scape  inquiries,  leave  the  house  in  flame. 

I  knew  a  brazen  minister  of  state. 
Who  bore  for  twice  ten  years  the  public  hate: 
In  every  mouth  the  question  most  in  vogue 
Was,  when  will  they  turn  out  tliis  odious  rogue  ? 
A  juncture  happenM  in  his  highest  pride : 
While  he  went  robbing  on,  old  master  died. 
We  thought  there  now  remainM  no  room  to  doubt ; 
Ilis  work  is  done,  the  minister  must  6ut. 
The  court  invited  more  than  one  or  two: 
Will  you.  Sir  Spencer  ?   or.  Will  you,  or  you? 
But  not  a  soul  his  office  durst  accept ; 
The  subtle  knave  had  all  the  plunder  swept : 
And,  such  was  then  the  temper  of  the  times, 
He  ow'd  his  preservation  to  his  crimes. 
The  candidate  observM  his  dirty  paws ; 
INTor  found  it  difficult  to  guess  the  cause : 
But,  when  they  smelt  such  foul  corruptions  rouod  him^ 
Away  they  fled,  and  left  him  as  they  found  biuK 
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TbiH,  -when  a  greedy  sloven  once  has  throwa 
His  snot  into  the  mess,  'tis  all  his  cmiu 
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Old  Latimer  preaching  did  fairly  describe 
A  bishops  who  rul'd  all  the  rest  of  his  tribe  ; 
And  who  is  this  bishop  ?  and  where  does  he  dwell  ? 
Why  truly  'tis  Satan,  archbishop  of  HdL 
And  He  was  a  primate,  and  He  wore  a  mitre 
Surrounded  with  jewels  of  su  Iphur  and  nibre. 
How  nearly  this  bishop  our  bishops  resembtes  I 
But  he  has  the  odds,  who  belieyes  and  who  trembles^ 
Could  you  see  his  grim  gr^e,  for  a  pound  to  a  penny^ 
Tou'd  swear  it  must  be  the  baboon  of  Kilkenny  t 
Poor  Satan  wiD  think  the  comparisoa  odious  f 
I  wish  I  could  find  him  out  one  more  eommodiousi. 
But,  this  I  am  sure,  the  most  reverend  old  dragoa    ' 
Has  got  on  the  bench  many  bishops  sufiragan  f 
And  all  men  beBeve  he  resides  there  incogs 
To  give  them  by  turns  an  invisible  jog*  .v 

Our  bishops,  puft  up  with  wealth  and  wtti  pride^ 
To  Hell  on  the  backs  of  the  clergy  would  ride* 
They  mounted  and  labour'd  with  whip  and  with  spur,  . 
lu  vain-*-for  the  devil  a  parson  would  stir. 
So  the  commons,  ufihors'd  them;  and  this  wag  their 

doom. 
On  their  crosiers  to  ride,  Hke  awitcb  on  a  biroomw 


*  Occasioned  b^  their  endeavouring  ia  get  an  act  to  divide  flie 
-cburch-livings;  whicb  bill  was  r^lected  by  tbe  Irish  boose  of  coOfer 
Dpns.    F. 
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Though  they  gallop'd  so  fast,  on  the  road  you  mij  find 

'em. 
And  have  left  us  but  three  out  of  twenty  behind  'em. 
Lord  Bolton's  good  grace,  Lord  Carr,  and  Lord  How- 

ard,* 
In  spite  of  the  devil  would  still  be  untoward : 
Thej  came  of  good  kindred,  and  could  not  endure 
Their  former  companions  should  beg  at  their  door. 

When  Christ  was  betray'd  to  Pilate  the  prsetor. 
Of  a  dozen  apostles  but  one  proved  a  traitor : 
One  traitor  alone,  and  faithful  eleven ; 
But  we  can  afford  you  six  traitors  in  seven. 

What  a  clutter  with  clippings,  dividings,  and  cleav- 
ings! 
And  the  clergy  forsooth  must  take  up  with  their  leav- 
ings. 
If  making  divisions  was  all  their  intent. 
They've  done  it,  we  thank  them,  but  not  as  they  meant ; 
And  so  may  such  bishops  for  ever  divide. 
That  no  honest  heathen  would  be  on  their  side. 
How  should  we  rejoice,  if,  like  Judas  the  first. 
Those  splitters  of  parsons  in  sunder  should  burst  I 

Now  hear  an  allusion  : — A  mitre,  you  know. 
Is  divided  above,  but  united  below. 
If  this  you  connder  our  emblem  is  right ; 
The  bishops  divide,  but  the  clergy  unite. 
Should  the  bottom  be  split,  our  bbhops  would  dread 
That  the  mitre  would  never  stick  fast  on  their  head  : 
And  yet  they  have  learnt  the  chief  art  of  a  sovereign. 
As  Machiavel  taught  them,  ^  divide,  and  ye  govern." 
But  courage,  my  lords,  though  it  cannot  be  said 
That  one  cloven  tongue  ever  sat  on  your  head; 

•  Dr.  TheopbiluB  Bolton  was  archbishop  of  Cashell  from  1729  to 
1744  i  Dr.  Charles  Carr  bishop  of  Killaloe  from  1718  to  1738 ;  and 
Dr.  Robert  Howard  bbhop  of  Elpbtn,  from  1729  to  1740.    N. 
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I'll  hold  yoa  a  groat  (and  I  wish  I  eouM  see't) 

If  your  stockings  were  ofl^  7011  could  show  cloven  feet. 

But  hold,  cry  the  bishops,  and  give  us  fair  play^ 
Before  you  condemn  us,  hear  what  we  can  say.   * 
Wliat  truer  affections  could  ever  be  shown, 
Than  saving  your  souls  by  damning  our  own  ? 
And  have  we  not  practis'd  all  methods  to  gain  you ; 
With  the  tithe  of  the  tithe  of  the  tithe  to  maintain  you; 

?*ovided  a  fund  for  building  your  spittals  ? 
ou  are  only  to  live  four  years  without  victuals. 
Content,  my  good  lords;  but  let  us  change  hands; 
First  take  you  our  tithes,  and  give  us  your  lands. 
So  God  bless  the  Church  and  three  of  our  mitres ; 
And  God  bless  the  Commons,  for  biting  the  biters^ 
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ADDRESSED   TO   HUMPHRY  FRENCH,  ESfit.^ 
LATS  LORD  MAYOR  OF  DUBLIN, 

Patron  of  the  tuneful  throng, 

O  !  too  nice,  and  too  severe ! 
Think  not,^  that  my  country  song 

Shall  displease  thy  honest  ear. 
Chosen  strains  I  proudly  brii^, 

Which  the  Muses,  sacred  choir! 
When  they  gods  and  heroes  sing^ 

Dictate  to  th'  harmonious  lyre. 
Ancient  Homer,  princely  bard ! 

Just  precedence  still  maintains ;  ^ 

^  Origiaallyanitezed  to  the  PtesbTteriaiis^Plea  of  Merit.  173T.'N. 


»* 
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With  sacred  rapture  still  are  heard 

Thebao  Fiodar's  lofty  strains* 
Still  the  old  triumphaQt  soofj^, 

Wliich,  when  hated  tyrants  fell^ 
Crreat  Akseus  boldly  sung, 

Warns,  instructs,  and  pleases  weH. 
19'or  has  Time's  all  darkening  shade 

In  obscure  oblivion  press'd 
What  Anacreon  laugh'd  and  play 'd  ; 

Gay  Anacreon,  drunken  priest ! 
Gentle  Sappho,  love-sick  muse, 

Warms  the  heart  with  amorous  fire^ 
Still  her  tenderest  notes  infuse- 

Melting  rapture,  soft  desire. 
Beauteous  Helen,  young  and  gay. 

By  a  painted  fopling  won. 
Went  not  first,  fair  nymph,  astray. 

Fondly  pleased  to  be  undone. 
For  young  Teucer's  slaughtering  bow; 

Nor  bold  Hectcnr^s  dreadftd  sword. 
Alone,  the  terrors  of  the  foe, 

Sow'd  the  field  with  hostile  bloods 
Many  valiant  chiefs  of  old 

Greatly  lived  and  died,  before 
Agamemnon,  Grecian  bold, 

Waged  the  ten  years  femous  wAp. 
But  their  names,  unsung,  unwept, 

Unrecorded,  lost,  and  gone. 
Long  in  encHess  night  have  slept. 

And  shall  now  no  more  be  knowB* 
Virtue,  which  the  poet's  care 

Has  oot  well  cousign'd  to  fame^ 
Ldes,  as  in  the  sepulchre 

Some  old  king  without  a  nmC* 
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But,  O  Humphry,  great  and  free, 

While  my  tuoeiul  soDgs  are  read. 
Old  foi^etful  Time  on  thee 

Dark  oblivioo  ne'er  shall  spread. 
When  the  deep-cut  notes  shall  fade 

On  the  mouldering  Parian  stone^ 
On  the  brass  no  more  be  read 

The  perishing  inscription. 
Forgotten  all  the  enemies, 

Envious  G n's  corsed  spite,  , 

And  P     ■  Fs  derogating  lies, 

Lost  and  sunk  in  Stygian  night 
Still  thy  labour  and  thy  care. 

What  for  Dublin  thou  hast  done, 
Xn  full  lustre  shall  appear^ 

And  outshine  th'  unclouded  sun* 
Large  thy  mind,  and  not  untried. 

For  Hibemia  noir  doth  stand. 
Through  the  calm,  or  raging  tide^ 

Safe  conducts  the  ship  to  land. 
Falsely  we  call  the  rich  man  great, 

He  is  only  so  that  knows. 
His  plentiful  or  small  estate 

Wisely  to  enjoy  and  U8e« 
He,  in  wealth  or  poverty. 

Fortune's  power  alike  defies  f 
And  falsehood  and  dishonesty        ^ 

More  than  death  abhors  and  flies ; 
Flies  from  death  1  No,  meets  it  bravej^ 

When  the  suffering  so  severe 
May  from  dreadfid  bondage  save 

Clients,  friends,  w  country  dear« 
This  the  sovereign  man,  complete; 

Hero;  patriot;  glorious;  free^ 
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Rich  and  wise ;  and  good  and  great ; 
Generous  Humphry,  thou  art  he. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  SWIFT.* 

VBITTEN   IN   NOVEMBER,    1731. 

Occasioned  hy  reading  the  following  Maxih  in  Roche- 
FOVCAVLT,  ''  Dans  Tadversit^  de  nos  meilleurs  amis, 
nous  trouYons  toujours  quelque  chose,  que  ne  nous 
deplalt  pas.^ 


9» 


**  Id  the  adversity'  of  our  best  friends,  we  always  find  something  that 

does  not  displease  us.*' 

As  Bochefoucalt  his  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  true : 
Ttiey  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
In  him ;  the  fault  is  in  mankind* 

*  These  verses  have  undergone,  perhaps,  a  stranger  revolution, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Dean's  writings.  A  manifestly  spurious 
copy,  contafning  201  lines,  under  the  title  of  '*  The  Life  and  Cha- 
racter  of  Dr.  Swift,**  appeared  at  London,  in  April  Rp3 ;  of  which 
the  Dean  complained  heavily,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  dated  May  1 ; 
smd,  notwithstanding  Swift  acknowledged  in  that  Letter  he  had  writ- 
ten "  a  poem  of  near  500  lines  upon  the  same  maxim  of  Rochefou- 
canlt,  and  was  a  long  time  about  it,**  iflany  readers  have  supposed 
(not  attending  to  the  circumstance  of- there  being  ino  poems  on  the 
sulgect)  that  the  Dean  disclaimed  the  Fenes  on  hit  own  Death.  The 
genuine  verses  having  been  committed  to  the  care  of  the' celebrated 
tfuthor  of  *'  The  Toast,**  so  edition  was  printed,  in  1X1B4,  in  which 
more  than  100  lines  were  omitted.  Dr.  King  asrigned  fliany  Judicious 
reasons  (though  some  of  them  were  merely  temporary  and  prudential) 
for  the  mutilations ;  but  they  were  so  Ihr  firom  satisfying  Dr.  Swiit, 
that  a  complete  edition  was  immediately  prbted  by  Faulkner,  with 
the  Dean*s  express  permission.  The  poem,  as  it  now  stands  in  this 
coUectioo,  is  agreeable  to  Mr.  FaoUaier*i  copy.    N. 
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This  maxim  more  than  all  the  rest 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast: 
^  In  all  distresses  of  our  friends, 
We  first  consult  our  private  ends ; 
^  While  Nature  kindlj  bent  to  ease  us, 
Points  oiit  some  circumstance  to  please  us.'^ 

If  this  perhaps  jour  patience  move. 
Let  reason  and  experience  prove. 

We  all  behold  with  envious  eyes 
Our  equals  raised  above  our  aze. 
Who  would  not  at  a  crowded  show 
Stand  high  himself,  keep  others  low  ? 
I  love  mj  friend  as  well  as  you: 
But  why  should  he  obstruct  my  view  \ 
Then  let  me  have  the  higher  post ; 
Suppose  it  but  an  inch  at  most. 
If^in  a  battle  you  should  find 
One,  whom  you  love  of  all  mankind. 
Had  some  hennc  action  done,  ' 
A  champion  kiU'd,  or  trophy  won ; 
Bather  than  thus  be  overtopped, 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  cropped  ? 
Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gout, 
Lies  racked  with  pain,  and  you  without : 
How  patiently  you  hear  him  groan ! 
How  glad,  the  case  is  not  your  own ! 

What  poet  would  not  grieve  to  see 
His  brother  write  as  well  as  be  ? 
But,  rather  than  they  should  excel. 
Would  wish  his  rivals  all  in  Hell  ? 

Her  end  when  Emulation  misses, 
She  turns  to  Envy;  stingii,  and  lusses : 
The  strongest  friendship  yields  to  pride. 
Unless  the  odds  be  €B  our  ride. 
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Vain  humaDkind  !  fantastic  race ! 

Thy  various  follies  who  can  trace  ? 

Self-love,  ambition,  envy,  pride. 

Their  empire  in  our  hearts  divide. 

Give  others  i^iches,  power,  and  station, 

'Tis  all  on  me  a  usurpation. 

I  have  no  title  to  aspire ; 

Yet,  when  you  sink,  I  seem  tiie  higher* 

In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line, 

But  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine : 

When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 

More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six; 

It  gives  me  such  a  jealous  fit, 

I  cry,  "  Pox  take  him  and  his  wit  !^ 

I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay 

In  my  own  humorous  biting  way. 

Arbuthnot  is  no  mcnre  my  friend» 

Who  dares  to  irony  pretend. 

Which  I  was  born  to  introduce^ 

Befin'd  it  first,  and  show'd  its  use. 

St.  John,  as  well  as  Pulteney,  knows 

That  I  had  some  repute  for  prose ; 

And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date, 

Could  maul  a  minister  of  state.  ' 

If  they  have  mortified  my  pride^ 

And  made  me  throw  my  pen  aside ; 

If  with  such  talents  Heaven  has  bless'd  ''dD, 

Have  I  not  reason  to  detest  'em  ? 

To  all  ray  foes,  dear  Fortune  send 
Thy  gifts ;  but  never  to  ray  friend  t 
I  tamely  can  endure  the  first : 
But  this  with  envy  makes  me  buial. 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proera; 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poeim 
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The  time  u  not  remote,  irh^  I 
Must  by  the  course  of  nature  die  ? 
When,  I  foresee  my  special  friends 
Will  try  to  find  their  private  ends : 
And  though  'tis  hardly  understood 
Which  way  my  death  can  do  them  gooi^ 
Yet  thus,  methinks,  I  hear  them  speak : 
^  See,  how  the  Dean  begins  to  break! 
Poor  gentleman  he  dro<^  apace  1 
You  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  vertigo  in  has  head 
Will  never  leave  him,  till  he's  dead 
besides,  his  memoty  decqrs : 
He  recollects  not  what  he  says; 
He  cannot  call  hisfriends  to  mind; 
Forgets  Uie  place  were  last  he  din'd ; 
Plies  you  with  stories  o'er  and  o'er; 
He  told  them  fifty  times  before. 
How  does  he  fancy  we  can  sit 
To  hear  his  out-of-fashion  wit  ? 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks, 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith!  he  must  make  his  stories  shorter. 
Or  change  his  comrades  once  a  quarter-: 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round. 
There  must  another  set  be  found. 

^  For  poetry,  he's  past  his  prime: 
He  takes  an  hour  to  find  a  rhyme; 
His  fire  is  out,  his  wit  decay'd. 
His  fancy  sunk,  his  Muse  a  jade. 
I'd  have  him  throw  away  bis  pen ; — 
But  there's  no  talking  to  some  men !" 

And  then  their  tenderness  appeaifs 
By  adding  largely  to  my  yeais : 
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^  He's  older  thao  he  wpuld  be  red^oo'd, 
And  well  remembers  Charles  the  Second. 
He  hardly  drinks  a  pint  of  wine ; 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  s%n. 
His  stomach  too  begins  to  fail : 
Last  year  we  thought  him  sti'ong  and  hale ; 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing : 
«       I  wish  he  may  hold  out  till  spring !" 
They  hug  themselves,  and  reason  thus-: 
^'It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  us !" 

In  such  a  case,  they  talk  in  tropes, 
And  by  theur  fears  express  their  hopes. 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend, 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend. 
With  all  the  kindness  they  pr^ess. 
The  merit*  of  a  lucky  guess 
(When  daily  howd'ye's  come  of  course^ 
And  servants  answer  "  Worse  and  worse !") 
Would  please  them  better,  than  to  tell. 
That, "  God  be  prais'd,  the  Dean  is  well." 
Then  he,  who  prophesied  the  best. 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest : 
"  You  know  I  always  fear'd  the  worst. 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first" 
He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die, 
Than  his  predictions  prove  a  He. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover; 
But  all  agree  to  give  me  oven 

Yet,  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain ; 
How  *many  a  message  would  he  send ! 
What  hearty  prayers  that  I  should  mend ! 

*  He  would  send  many  «  menage  is  right :  but  Uie  queftioB  Aoit, 
•eems  to  destroy  the  unity  or  eoUectire  nature  of  the  idea ;  and 
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Inquire  what  regimea  I  kept ; 
What  gave  me  ease,  aod  how  I  slept  ? 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead, 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bed 

Mj  good  companions,  never  fear : 
For  though  you  may  mistake  a  year. 
Though  your  prognostics  run  too  fast. 
They  must  be  verified  at  last. 

Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive ! 
"  How  is  the  Dean?*'—"  He's  just  alive,*' 
Now  the  departing  prayer  is  read; 
**  He  hardly  breathes"—**  The  Dean  is  dead." 

Before  the  passing  bell  begun. 
The  news  through  half  the  town  is  run. 
^  O I  may  we  all  for  death  prepare ! 
What  has  he  left  ?  and  who's  hk  heir  f 
I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  is ; 
'Tis  all  bequeath'd  to  puUie  uses.     ^ 
To  public  uses  !  there's  a  whim  ! 
Whai  had  the  public  done  for -him? 
Mere  envy,  avarice,  and  pride : 
He  gave  it  all — but  first  he  died; 
And  had  the  Dean,  in  all  the  nation, 
"No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation  ? 
So  ready  to  do  strangers  good. 
Forgetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood  !" 

Now  Grubstreet  wits  are  all  employ^ ; 
With  elegies  the  town  is  cloy'd  : 
Some  paragraph  in  every  paper. 
To  curse  the  Dean,  or  bless  the  Drapier. 

iherefore  it  ought  to  have  been  exprened,  if  the  measure  would  have 
allowed  it,  without  the  article,  io  the  plural  Duad>er,  hon  many  mata-^ 
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'Vnth  sacred  rapture  still  are  heard 

Thebao  Piodar's  lofty  strains* 
Still  the  old  triumphant  soog, 

Which,  when  hated  tyrants  fell. 
Great  Akseus  boldly  sung, 

Warns,  instructs,  and  pleases  weU. 
Not  has  Time's  all  darkening  shade 

In  obscure  obliyion  pressM 
What  Anacreon  laughM  and  play'd; 

Gay  Anacreon,  drunken  priest ! 
Gentle  Sappho,  lov&dck  muse. 

Warms  the  heart  with  amorous  fire  ^ 
Still  her  tenderest  notes  infuse- 

Melting  rapture,  soft  desire. 
Beauteous  Helen,  young  and  gay, 

By  a  painted  fopling  won. 
Went  not  first,  fair  nymph,  astray^ 

Fondly  pleasM  to  be  undone. 
For  young  Teucer's  slaughtering  bow; 

T7orboldHect(Nr's  dreadfUl  sword. 
Alone,  the  terrors  of  the  foe, 

SowM  the  field  with  hostile  blood* 
Many  valiant  chiefs  of  old 

Greatly  Uved  and  died,  before 
Agamemnon,  Grecian  bold. 

Waged  the  ten  years  famous  wA^ 
But  their  names,  unsung,  unwept, 

Unrecorded,  lost,  and  gone. 
Long  in  encHess  night  have  slept, 

And  shall  now  no  more  be  knowm 
Virtue,  which  the  poet's  care 

Has  not  well  cousign'd  to  fame^ 
Ues,  as  in  the  sepulchre 

Some  old  king  without  a  nauMf* 
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But,  O  Humphiy,  great  and  free, 

While  my  tuneful  sougs  are  read. 
Old  forgetful  Time  on  thee 

Dark  oblivion  ne'er  shall  spread. 
When  the  deep-cut  notes  shall  fade 

On  the  mouldeiing  Parian  stone, 
On  the  brass  no  more  be  read 

The  perishing  inscription. 
Forgotten  all  the  enemies, 

Envious  G n's  cursed  spite,  / 

And  P— -rl's  derogating  lies, 

Lost  and  sunk  in  Stygian  night 
Still  thy  labour  and  thy  care. 

What  for  Dublin  thou  hast  done^ 
In  full  lustre  shall  appear^ 

And  outshine  th'  unclouded  sun. 
Large  thy  mind,  fmd  not  untried^ 

For  Hibernia  now  doth  stand, 
Through  the  calm,  or  raging  tide, 

Safe  conducts  the  ship  to  land. 
Falsely  we  call  the  rich  mau  great, 

He  is  only  so  that  knows, 
His  plentiful  or  small  estate 

Wisely  to  enjoy  and  U8e« 
He,  in  wealth  or  poverty. 

Fortune's  power  alike  defies  f 
And  falsehood  and  dishonesty        ^ 

More  than  death'  abhors  and  files  ; 
Flies  from  death  1  No,  meets  it  brave^ 

When  the  suffering  so  severe 
May  from  dreadfiil  bondage  save 

Clients,  friends,  m:  country  dear^ 
This  the  sovei'e^n  man,  complete ; 

Hero;  patriot;  glwious;  free^ 


! 
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Rich  and  wise ;  and  good  and  great ; 
Geojsrous  Humphry,  thou  art  be. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  SWIFT.* 

VRITTEN   IN  MOTEMBBR,    1731. 

Occasioned  hj  reading  the  following  Maxim  in  Roche- 
FovcAVLT,  ''  Dans  Tadversit^  de  nos  meilleurs  amis, 
nous  trouvons  toujours  quelque  chose,  que  ne  nous 
d^plait  pas." 

**  In  the  adversitj'  of  our  best  friends,  we  always  find  something  that 

does  not  displease  ui.** 

As  Rochefoucalt  hil  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  true : 
Tliey  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
In  him ;  the  fault  is  in  mankind. 

*  These  verses  have  undergone,  perhaps,  a  stranger  revolution, 
than  anf  other  part  of  the  Dean^s  writings.  A  manifestly  spurious 
cop7,  contarning  201  lines,  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Life  and  Cha< 
racter  of  Dr.  Swift,**  appeared  at  London,  in  April  FS^ ;  of  which 
the  Dean  complained  heavily,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  dated  May  1 ; 
and,  notwithstanding  Swift  acknowledged  in  that  Letter  he  had  writ- 
ten  **  a  poem  of  near  500  lines  upon  the  same  maxim  of  Rochefou- 
cault,  and  was  a  long  time  about  it,**  iflaoy  readers  have  supposed 
(not  attending  to  the  circumstance  of- there  being  ino  poems  on  the 
sntgect)  that  the  Dean  disclaimed  the  Vents  on  hit  own  Death,  The 
genuine  verses  having  been  committed  to  tiie  care  of  the' celebrated 
flinthor  of  **  The  Toast,**  an  edition  was  printed,  in  173B^,  in  which 
more  tfian  100  lines  were  omitted.  Dr.  King  aaigned  ttiany  Judicious 
reasoDi  (though  some  of  them  were  merely  temporary  and  prudential) 
for  the  oratilatiotts :  but  they  were  so  Sir  firom  satUfying  Dr.  Swift, 
that  a  complete  edition  wai  immsdiately  printed  by  Faulkner,  with 
tfaa  Dean's  express  permission.  The  poenif  as  it  now  stands  in  this 
coUe^tioo,  is  agreeable  to  Mr.  Fanlfaier'i  copy.    N. 
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This  maxim  more  than  ail  the  rest 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast: 
**  In  aU  distresses  of  our  friends, 
We  first  consult  our  private  ends ; 
^  While  Nature  kindly  bent  to  ease  us. 
Points  out  some  circumstance  to  please  us.'' 

If  this  perhaps  your  patience  move, 
Let  reason  and  experience  prove. 

We  all  behold  with  envious  eyes 
Our  equals  raisM  above  our  aze. 
Who  would  not  at  a  crowded  show 
Stand  high  himself,  keep  others  low  ? 
I  love  my  friend  as  well  as  you : 
But  why  should  he  obstruct  my  view  4 
Then  let  me  have  the  higher  post ; 
Suppose  it  but  an  inch  at  most. 
If^in  a  battle  you  should  find 
One,  whom  you  love  of  all  mankind, 
Had  some  heroic  action  done,  ' 
A  champion  kill'd,  or  tn^hy  won ; 
Bather  than  thus  be  overtopp'd. 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  cropp'd  ? 
Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gout. 
Lies  rackM  with  pain,  and  you  without : 
How  patiently  you  hear  him  groan  ! 
{low  glad,  the  case  is  not  your  own ! 

What  poet  would  not^eveto  see 
His  brother  write  as  well  as  he  ? 
But,  rather  than  they  should  excel. 
Would  wish  his  rivals  all  in  Hell  ? 

Her  end  when  Emulation  misses, 
She  turns  to  Envy;  slings,  and  lusses : 
The  strongest  friendship  yields  to  {Hide, 
Unless  the  odds  be  OB  our  side. 
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Tain  humankiud  !  faotaslic  race ! 

Thy  various  follies  vho  can  trace  ? 

Self-love,  ambitioD,  envj,  pride. 

Their  empire  id  our  hearts  divide. 

Give  others  iciches,  power,  and  station, 

'Tis  all  on  me  a  usurpation. 

I  have  no  title  to  aspire ; 

Yet,  when  you  sink,  I  seem  the  high^i^. 

In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line. 

But  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine : 

When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 

More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six; 

It  gives  me  such  a  jealous  fit, 

I  cry,  ^  Pox  take  him  and  his  wit  !^ 

I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay 

In  my  own  humorous  biting  way. 

Arbuthnot  is  no  more  my  friend^ 

Who  dares  to  irony  pretend. 

Which  I  was  bom  to  introduce^ 

Befin'd  it  first,  and  showM  its  use. 

St.  John,  as  well  as  Pulteney,  knows 

That  I  had  some  repute  for  prose ; 

And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date, 

Could  maul  a  minister  of  state.  ' 

If  they  have  mortified  my  pride, 

And  made  me  throw  my  pen  aside ; 

If  with  such  talents  Heaven  has  bless'd  ^te. 

Have  I  not  reason  to  detest  'em  ? 

To  all  ray  foes,  dear  Fortune  send 
Thy  gifts ;  but  never  to  ray  friend :     ' 
I  tamely  can  endure  the  first : 
But  this  with  envy  makes  me  burst 

Thus  rauch  may  serve  by  way  of  proem; 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poeim 
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The  time  is  not  remote,  iirhea  I 
Must  by  the  course  of  nature  die  ? 
When,  I  foresee  my  special  friends 
Will  try  to  find  their  private  ends  : 
And  though  'tis  hardly  understood 
Which  way  my  death  can  do  them  good^ 
Yet  thus,  methinks,  I  hear  them  speak : 
^^  See,  how  the  Dean  begins  to  break! 
Poor  gentleman  he  droops  apace ! 
Tou  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him,  till  he's  dead, 
besides,  his  memory  decays : 
He  recollects  not  what  he  says ; 
He  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind ; 
Forgets  the  place  were  last  he  din'd ; 
Plies  you  with  stories  o'er  and  o'erj 
He  told  them  fifty  times  before. 
How  does  he  fancy  we  can  sit 
To  hear  his  out-of- fashion  wit  ? 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks, 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith!  he  must  make  his  stories  shorter, 
Or  change  his  comrades  once  a  quarter-: 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round, 
There  must  another  set  be  found. 

"  For  poetry,  he's  past  his  prime-: 
He  takes  an  hour  to  find  a  rhyme; 
His  fire  is  out,  his  wit  decay'd. 
His  fancy  sunk,  his  Muse  a  jade.  _ 

I'd  have  him  throw  away  his  pen ; — 
But  there's  no  talking  to  some  men !" 
And  then  their  tenderness  appears 
By  adding  largely  to  my  years  r 
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^  He's  older  than  he  wpuld  be  reckon^, 
And  well  rememben  Charles  the  Second. 
He  bardlj  drinks  a  pint  of  wine ; 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  8%n. 
His  stomach  too  begins  to  fail : 
Last  year  we  thought  him  sti'ong  and  hale ; 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing : 
*       I  wish  he  may  hold  out  till  spring !" 
Thej  hug  themselves,  and  reason  thus : 
^'  It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  us  !*' 

In  such  a  case,  they  talk  in  tropes, 
And  by  theur  fears  express  their  hopes. 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend, 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend. 
With  all  the  kindness  they  pr^ess. 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
(When  daily  howd'ye's  come  of  course^ 
And  servants  answer  ^  Worse  and  worse  !'*) 
Would  please  them  better,  than  to  tell. 
That, "  God  be  prais'd,  the  Dean  is  well." 
Then  he,  who  prophesied  the  best. 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest : 
"  You  know  I  always  fear'd  the  worst. 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first.'* 
He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die, 
Than  his  predictions  prove  a  He. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover; 
But  all  agree  to  give  me  oven 

Tet,  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain ; 
How  *many  a  message  would  he  send ! 
What  hearty  prayers  that  I  should  mend ! 

*  He  would  tend  numg  a  menage  is  rigbt :  but  tbe  qaettioB  Aoit, 
•eems  to  destroy  the  unity  or  eoUectire  nature  of  the  idea ;  and 
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Inquire  what  regimea  I  kq>t ; 
What  gave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept  ? 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead, 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bed. 

Mj  good  companions,  never  fear : 
For  though  you  may  mistake  a  year. 
Though  your  prognostics  run  too  fast. 
They  must  be  verified  at  last. 

Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive  ! 
*'  How  is  the  Dean  ?*'—**  He's  just  alive.*' 
Now  the  departing  prayer  is  read ; 
**  He  hardly  breathes"—**  The  Dean  is  dead.** 

Before  the  passing  bell  begun. 
The  news  through  half  the  town  is  run. 
**  O !  may  we  all  for  death  prepare ! 
What  has  he  left  ?  and  who's  hk  heir  f 
1  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  is ; 
'Tis  all  bequeath'd  to  public ,uses.     ^ 
To  public  uses  !  there's  a  whim  ! 
Whal  had  the  public  done  for -him? 
Mere  envy,  avarice,  and  pride : 
He  gave  it  all — but  first  he  died. 
And  had  the  Dean,  in  all  the  nation, 
"No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation  ? 
So  i-eady  to  do  strangers  good, 
Forgetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood  !" 

Now  Grubstreet  wits  are  all  employ^ ; 
With  elegies  the  town  is  cloyed  : 
Some  paragraph  in  every  paper. 
To  curse  the  Dean,  or  bless  the  Drapier. 

iherefore  it  ought  to  have  been  expressed,  if  the  measure  would  have 
allowed  it,  without  the  article,  in  the  plural  rnunber,  Hon  many  masa- 

gtS.     LOWTH. 
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The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fame^ 
Wisely  on  roe  lay  all  the  blame. 
^'  We  must  confess,  bis  case  was  nice ; 
But  he  would  never  take  advice. 
Had  he  been  rul'd>  for  aught  appears, 
He  might  have  liv'd  these  twenty  years; 
For,  when  we  open'd  him,  we  found. 
That  all  his  vital  parts  were  sound.*' 

From  Dublin  soon  to  London  spread, 
'Tis  told  at  court,  "^  the  Dean  is  dead,* 
And  Lady  Suffolk,"^  in  the  spleen, 
Runs  laughing  up  to  tell  the  ^ueen. 
The  queen,  so  gracious,  mild,  &Qd  good^    * 
Cries,  '^  Is  he  gone !  *tis  time  he  should; 
He's  dead,  you  say ;  then  let  him  rot ; 
I'm  glad  the  medalsf  were  forgot 
I  promised  him,  I  own ;  but  when  ? 
I  only  was  the  princess  then : 
But  now,  as  consort  of  the  king, 
Tou  know,  'tis  quite  another  thing." 

Now  Chartres,  at  Sir  Robert's  levee, 
Tells  with  a  sneer  the  tidings  heavy  : 
s^  Why,  if  he  died  without  his  shoes," 
Cries  Bob,  "I'm  sorry  for  the  news; 
O,  were  the  wretch  but  living  still, 
And  in  his  place  my  good  friend  Will ! 
Or  had  a  mitre  on  his  head. 
Provided  Bolingbroke  were  dead !" 

Now  Curll  his  shop  from  rubbish  drains : 
Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  remains ! 

*  Mrs.  Howard,  atone  time  a  fovourite  iritfa  the  Dean.    F. 

f  Which  tiie  Dean  in  vain  expected,  in  return  for  a  tmaU  preient 
he  had  lent  to  the  princess.  They  were  to  be  sent  in  four  months ; 
but  •***»».  See  a  letter  of  Dr.  Swifk»8  to  tlie  comiiett  of  SuSiilk,  dat- 
ed Nov.  21, 1730.    N. 
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Add  then,  to  make  them  pass  the  gtibber, 
Revis'd  by  Tibbalds,  Moore,  and  Gibber. 
He'll  treat  rae  as  he  does  mj  betters^ 
Publbh  my  will,  my  life,  my  letters; 
Revive  the  libels  born  to  die ; 
Which  Pope  must  bear,  as  urell  as  !• 
Here  shift  the  scene,  to  represent 
How  those  I  love  my  death  lament 
Poor  Pope  win  grieve  a  month,  and  Gay 

A  week,  and  Arbuthnot  a  day.  ' 

St.  John  himself  will  scarce  forbear 

To  bite  his  pen,  and  drop  a  tear. 

The  rest  will.give  a  shrug,  and  cry, 

"  Tm40tty^ — but  we  all  must  die  !" 
Indifference,  clad  in  Wisdom's  guise, 

Alt  fortitude  <^  mind  supplies ; 

For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt 

In  those  who  never  pity  felt ! 

When  we  are  lash'^d,  they  kiss  the  rod. 

Resigning  to  the  will  of  God. 
The  fools,  my  junioi*s  by  a  year, 

Are  tortur'd  with  suspense  and  fear; 

Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen, 

When  death  approach'd  to  stand  between : 

The  screen  remov'd,  their  hearts  are  trembling; 

They  mourn  for  me  without  dissembling. 
My  female  friends,  whose  tender  hearts 

Have  better  learn'd  to  act  their  parts, 

Receive  the  news  in  doleful  dumps : 

"  The  Dean  is  dead :  (Pray  what  is  trumps?) 
.   Then,  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 

(Ladies,  I'll  venture  for  the  vole.) 
-  Six  deans,  they  say,  must  bear  the  pall: 
(I  wish  I  knew  what  ^ii^  to  caU.)        ^ 

VOL.  XI.  .    *      •       X 
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I$[adam,  jour  husband  will  attend 
The  funeral  of  so  good  a  friend. 
No,  madam,  'tis  a  shocking  sight : 
And  he's  engag'd  to-morrow  night ; 
My  Lady  Club  will  take  it  ill. 
If  he  should  fail  her  at  quadrille. 
He  lov'd  the  Dean — (I  lead  a  heart,) 
But  dearest  friends,  they  say,  must  part. 
His  time  was  come ;  he  ran  his  race ;  - 
We  hope  he's  in  a  better  place," 

Why  do  w<e  grieve  that  fiiends  should  die  d 
No  loss  more  easy  to  supply. 
One  year  is  past ;  a  different  scene ! 
No  farther  mention  of  the  Dean ; 
Who  now,  alas !  no  more  is  miss'd, 
Than  if  he  never  did  exist. 
Where's  now  the  favouiite  of  Apollo  f    ^ 
Departed : — and  his  works  must  follow ; 
Must  undergo  the  common  fate ; 
His  kiod  of  wit  is  out  of  date. 

Some  country  squire  to  Lintot  goes> 
Inquires  for  Swift  in  vei-se  and  prose. 
Says  Lintot,  "  I  have  heard  the  name ; 
He  died  a  year  ago." — "  The  same." 
He  searches  all  the  shop  in  vain. 
^  Sir,  you  may  find  them  in  Duck  lane : 
I  sent  tliem,  with  a  load  of  books. 
Last  Monday  to  the  pasti^-cook's. 
To  fancy  they  could  live  a  yeai- ! 
I  find  you're  but  a  stranger  here. 
The  Dean  was  famous  in  hb  time, 
And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 
His  way  of  writing  now  is  past : 
The  town  has  got  a  better  taste, 
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I  keep  no  antiquated  stuiT; 
But  spick  aud  span  I  have  enough. 
Pray,  do  but  give  me  leave  to  show  'em : 
Here's  Colley  Gibber's  birth-day  poem^ 
This  ode  you  never  yet  have  seen,  «►• 
By  Stephen  Duck,  upon  the  Q^een. 
Then  here's  a  letter  finely  penn'd 
Against  the  Craftsman  and  his  friend: 
It  clearly  shows  that  all  reflection 
On  ministers  is  disaffection. 
Next,  here's  Sir  Robert's  vindication, 
And  Mr.  Henley's  last  oration.  * 
The  hawkers  have  not  got  th^n  yet : 
Your  honour  please  to  buy  a  set  ?   ^ 

"  Here's  Wolston*s  tracts,  the  twelfth  editiooi; 
^Tis  read  by  every  politician: 
The  countiy  members^  when  in  town. 
To  all  their  boroughs  send  them  down ; 
You  never  met  a  thing  so  smart; 
The  courtiers  have  them  all  by  lieart : 
Those  maids  of  honour,  who  can  read. 
Are  taught  to  use  them  for  their  creed. 
The  reverend  autlior's  good  intention 
Has  been  rewarded  with  a  pension  :* 
He  does  an  honour  to  his  gown, 
By  bravely  running  priestcraft  down : 
He  shows,  as  sure  as  God's  in  Gloucester, 
That  Moses  was  a  grand  impostor ; 
That  al)  his  miracles  were  cheats, 
Ferform'd  as  jugglers  do  their  feats: 
The  church  had  never  such  a  writer  ; 
A  shame  he  has  not  got  a  mitre !" 

*  WolstoD  is  here  confounded  with  Wooiastoot   B. 
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I      Suppose  me  dead ;  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose ; 
Where,  from  discoivse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat. 
And  while  ihey  toss  my  name  about, 
With  favour  some,  and  some  without ; 
One,  quite  indifferent  in  the  cause. 
My  character  impartial  draws : 

"  The  Dean,  if  we  believe  report. 
Was  never  ill-received  at  court. 
As  for  his  works  in  verse  and  prose, 
I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those : 
Nor,  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  'em; 
But  this  I  know,  all  people  bought  'em ; 
As  with  a  moral  view  design'd 
To  cure  the  vices  of  mankind : 
His  vein,  ironically  grave. 
Exposed  the  fool,  and  lash'd  the  knave. 
To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known. 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own. 

^  He  never  thought  an  honour  done  him 
Because  a  duke  was  proud  to  own  him ; 
Would  rather  slip  aside,  and  choose 
To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes ; 
Despis'd  the  fools  with  stars  and  gartersb 
So  often  seen  caressing  Chartres. 
He  never  courted  men  in  station, 
Nor  persons  held  in  admiration ; 
Of  no  man's  greatness  was  afraid. 
Because  he  sought  for  no  man's  aid. 
Though  trusted  long  in  great  affairs^ 
He  gave  himself  no  haughty  ain : 
Without  regarding  private  ends^ 
Spent  all  his  credit  for  UsiiieDdi: 
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Ad(I  oa\j  chose  the  wise  and  good ; 
No  flatterers ;  do  allies  in  blood  : 
But  succour'd  virtue  in  distress, 
And  seldom  faii'd  of  good  success ; 
Ab  numbers  la  their  hearts  must  oiro. 
Who,  but  for  blm,  had  been  uokuowii.'' 

"With  priaceskept  a  due  decorum; 
But  uever  stood  Id  awe  before 'em. 
He  folioff  *d  Dayid's  lesson  just ; , 
Ju  princes  oerer  ^ ut  thy  trust : 
Aad  vould  you  make  him  truly  sour. 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power^ 
The  Irish  senate  If  you  Dam'd,     ' 
With  xhat  impatience  he  declaim'd  ! 
Fair  Liberty  was  all  his  cry ; 
For  her  he  stood  prepor'd  to  die; 
For  her  he  boldly  stood  atoae ; 
For  her  he  oft'  ezpos'd  his  owu; 
Two  kingdoms,!  just  as  faction  led, 
Had  set  a  price  upon  his  bead ! 
But  not  a  traitor  could  be  found, 
To  sell  him  for  ux  hundred  pound.  ,.  - 

"  Had  be  but  spar'd  his  tongue  and  pei^ .'.-' 
He  might  have  rose  like  otlier  men : 

•  Dr.  Delany,  in  the  cIom  of  hU  eighth  letter,  after  having  eoumc- 
ralcd  the  friendf  with  whom  the  Dean  lived  in  the  gresteit  intima- 
ty,  very  handMunely  applies  this  passage  to  liiaiaeir.    H. 

t  In  1713,  tbe  quceu  was  prerailol  nitb,  by  an  address  from  the 
house  of  lordi  in  Eogland,  to  publish  a  proclamation,  promiiiag  three 
hundred  pounds  to  diicovu-  (he  author  of  a  pamplilet,  called,  "  TA< 
PuMic  ^rittfthtfr kigi;"!uid  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  lTi4,  Lord 
Carteret,  at  hia  Erst  coming  into  the  govefDinent,  wat  prevailed  on 
to  isne  a  proelamatinn  for  [iroiDising  tlie  like  revard  of  three  huit- 
dred  pounds  to  any  pemn  nho  could  diacover  the  author  of  a  pam- 
phlet, called,  "  Tht  Drapia'i  Frntrth  LeOtr,  Ac."  written  against 
that  destructive  project  of  coining  halfpeaee  for  Ii-eland  ;  but  in 
nettlier  kiDgdom  wsi  thi:  Dean  discovered.    Hv 
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^  He's  older  than  he  wjnild  be  reckonM, 
And  well  remembers  Charles  the  Second. 
He  hardly  drinks  a  pint  of  wine ; 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  sign. 
Hb  stomach  too  begins  to  fail : 
Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale ; 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing : 
#       I  wish  he  may  hold  out  till  spring !" 
They  hug  themselves,  and  reason  thus : 
^*It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  us !" 

In  such  a  case,  they  talk  in  tropes, 
And  by  their  fears  express  their  hopes. 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend, 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend. 
With  all  the  kindness  they  prtifess, 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
(When  daily  howd'ye's  come  of  course^ 
And  servants  answer  "  Worse  and  worse  t*^ 
Would  please  them  better,  than  to  tell, 
That, "  God  be  prais'd,  the  Dean  is  well." 
Then  he,  who  prophesied  the  best. 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest : 
"  You  know  I  always  fear'd  the  worst. 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first." 
He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die, 
Than  his  predictions  prove  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover ; 
But  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

Tet,  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain ; 
How  *many  a  message  would  he  send ! 
What  hearty  prayers  that  I  should  mend ! 

•  He  would  send  many  a  message  U  right :  bat  the  quettion  AoJt, 
leenu  to  destroy  tUe  unity  or  coUectire  nature  of  the  idea ;  and 
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Inquire  what  r^mea  I  kept ; 
What  gave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept  ? 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead. 
Than  all  the  soiFellers  round  my  bed. 

My  good  companions,  never  fear : 
For  though  you  may  mistake  a  year. 
Though  your  prognostics  run  too  fast. 
They  must  be  verified  at  last. 

Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive ! 
"  How  is  the  Dean?"—"  He's  just  alive.*' 
iN'ow  the  departing  prayer  is  read; 
•*  He  hardly  breathes"—"  The  Dean  is  dead," 

Before  the  passing  bell  begun, 
The  news  through  half  the  town  is  run. 
"  O !  may  we  all  f<H:  death  prepare ! 
What  has  he  left  ?  and  who's  hk  heir  ? 
I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  is  ; 
'Tis  all  bequeath'd  to  public  uses.     ^ 
To  public  uses  !  there's  a  whim  ! 
Whal  had  the  public  done  for -him? 
Mere  envy,  avarice,  and  pride  : 
He  gave  it  all — but  first  he  died. 
And  had  the  Dean,  in  all  the  nation. 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation  ? 
So  i-eady  to  do  strangers  good, 
Forgetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood  !" 

Now  Grubstreet  wits  are  all  employ^ ; 
With  elegies  the  town  is  cloy'd  : 
Some  paragraph  in  every  paper, 
To  curse  the  Dean,  or  bless  the  Drapier. 

therefore  it  ought  to  have  been  expressed,  if  the  measure  would  have 
aUowedit,  without  the  article,  ia  the  plural  namber,  Hon  many  messa-^ 
ges,    LowTH. 
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The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fame^ 
Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame. 
^  We  must  confess,  his  case  was  nice ; 
But  he  would  never  take  advice. 
Had  he  been  rulM,  for  aught  appears, 
He  might  have  livM  these  twenty  yean; 
For,  when  we  open'd  him,  we  found. 
That  all  his  vital  parts  were  sound." 

From  Dublin  soon  to  London  spread, 
'Tis  told  at  court,  "^  the  Dean  is  dead,* 
And  Lady  Suffolk,^  in  the  spleen. 
Runs  laughing  up  to  tell  the  xiueen. 
The  queen,  so  gracious,  mild,  and  good,    • 
Cries,  "  Is  he  gone !  *tis  time  he  should.- 
He's  dead,  you  say ;  then  let  him  rot ; 
I'm  glad  the  medalsf  were  forgot 
I  promis'd  him,  I  own ;  but  when  ? 
I  only  was  the  princess  then : 
But  now,  as  consort  of:  the  king, 
Tou  know,  'tis  quite  another  thing." 

Now  Chartres,  at  Sir  Robert's  levee, 
TeUs  with  a  sneer  the  tidings  heavy  : 
sf  Why,  if  he  died  without  his  shoes," 
Cries  Bob,  "  I'm  sorry  for  the  news : 
O,  were  the  wretch  but  living  still, 
And  in  his  place  my  good  friend  Will  f 
Or  had  a  mitre  on  his  head. 
Provided  Bolit^roke  were  dead !" 

Now  Curll  his  shop  from  rubbish  drains ; 
Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  remains ! 

*  Mrs.  Howard,  &t  one  time  a  ^vourite  with  the  Dean.    F. 

f  Which  the  Dean  in  vain  expected,  in  return  for  a  tmall  present 
he  had  sent  to  the  princess.  The7  were  to  be  sent  in  four  months ; 
but***»».  See  a  letter  of  Dr.  Swift's  to  the  coimtMi  of  Suflblk,  dat. 
ed  Nov;  21, 1730.    N. 
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And  tbcD,  to  make  them  pan  ibe  glibber, 
Revu'd  by  Tibbalds,  Moore,  and  CibbeiL 
Hell  treat  ne  bb  be  does  my  betleni, 
Publiab  my  will,  my  lire,  ray  lelters; 
'  Berive  the  libels  bom  to  die ; 
Whicb  Pope  must  bear,  as  well  aa  I. 
Here  diift  the  acene,  to  represent 
How  those  I  love  my  death  lament. 
Poor  Pope  win  grieve  a  mooth,  and  Gay 
A  veek.  and  Arbulboot  a  day. 

5l.  John  himself  trill  scarce  forbear 
To  bile  his  pen,  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  will  pve  a  shru^,  and  cry, 
"  I'm  Eorry — but  we  all  must  die !" 

Indiflerence,  clad  in  Wisdom'*  gidse. 
All  Fortitude  of  mind  supplies ; 
For  hole  ran  etony  boircls  melt 
In  ihoee  who  iievfr  pity  fell ! 
When  we  are  lasli'd,  they  ki»  the  rod, 
Resigniug  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  fools,  my  juniors  by  a  year. 
Are  torUir*!!  with  suspenee  and  fear; 
Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  gcreen. 
When  death  approach'*)  to  stand  between : 
The  screen  remoy'd,  their  hearts  are  trembling; 
They  mourn  for  me  without  dissembling. 

My  female  friends,  whose  tender  hearts 
Have  better  leam'd  to  act  their  parts, 
Beceire  the  news  in  doleful  dumps  : 
"  The  Dean  is  dead :  (Pray  whet  is  trumpa?) 
.   Tlien,Ziord  have  mercy  OH  hie  soul! 

(Ladies,  I'll  venture  for  the  vole.) 
-  Sis  deane,  they  say,  must  bear  the  pall: 
(I  wiah  I  knew  what  Jiii^  to  call.)        , 
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iftadaii],  your  husband  will  attend 
The  funeral  of  so  good  a  friend. 
No^  madam,  'tis  a  shocking  sight : 
And  he's  engag'd  to-morrow  night : 
My  Lady  Club  will  take  it  ill, 
If  he  should  fail  her  at  quadrille. 
He  lov'd  the  Dean — (I  lead  a  heart,) 
But  dearest  friends,  they  say,  must  part. 
His  time  was  come ;  he  ran  his  race ;  - 
We  hope  he's  in  a  better  place," 

Why  do  we  grieve  that  friends  should  die  ? 
!No  loss  more  easy  to  supply. 
One  year  is  past;  a  different  scene ! 
"No  farther  mention  of  the  Dean ; 
Who  now,  alas !  no  more  is  miss'd, 
Than  if  he  never  did  exist. 
Where's  now  the  favoui'ite  of  Apollo  ?    - 
Departed : — and  his  works  must  follow ; 
Must  undergo  the  common  fate ; 
His  kind  of  wit  is  out  of  date. 

Some  country  squire  to  Lintot  goes. 
Inquires  for  Swift  in  vei-se  and  prose. 
Says  Lintot,  '*  I  have  heard  the  name ; 
He  died  a  year  ago." — "  The  same." 
He  searches  all  the  shop  in  vain. 
"  Sir,  you  may  find  them  in  Duck  lane : 
I  sent  them,  with  a  load  of  books. 
Last  Monday  to  the  pasti^-cook's. 
To  fancy  they  could  live  a  yeai- 1 
I  find  you're  but  a  stranger  here. 
The  Dean  was  famous  in  his  time, 
And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 
His  way  of  writing  now  is  past : 
'     The  town  has  got  a  better  taste, 
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I  keep  DO  aetiquated  stuiT; 
But  spick  and  span  I  have  enough. 
Fray,  do  but  give  me  leave  to  show  'em : 
Here's  CoUey  Gibber's  birth-day  poemJ 
This  ode  you  never  yet  have  seen,  •' 
By  Stephen  Duck,  upon  the  Q^een. 
Then  here's  a  letter  finely  penn'd^ 
Against  thci  Craftsman  and  his  friend : 
It  clearly  shows  that  all  reflection 
On  ministers  is  disaffection. 
Next,  here's  Sir  Robert's  vindication, 
And  Mr.  Henley's  last  oration. ' 
The  hawkers  have  not  got  them  yet : 
Tour  honour  please  to  buy  a  set  ?   ^ 

"  Here's  Wolston's  tracts,  the  twelfth  edition^ 
"'TIS  read  by  every  politician: 
The  countiy  members^  when  in  town. 
To  all  their  boroughs  send  them  down ; 
You  never  met  a  thing  so  smart ; 
The  courtiers  have  them  all  by  lieart: 
Those  maids  of  honour,  who  can  read, 
Are  taught  to  use  them  for  their  creed. 
The  reverend  author's  good  intention 
Has  been  rewarded  with  a  pension  :* 
He  does  an  honour  to  his  gown, 
By  bravely  running  priestcraft  down : 
He  shows,  as  sure  as  God's  in  Gloucester, 
That  Moses  was  a  grand  impostor ; 
That  all  his  miracles  were  cheats, 
Ferform'd  as  jugglers  do  their  feats: 
The  church  had  never  such  a  writer : 
A  shame  he  has  not  got  a  mitre !" 

« 

*  WolfltoD  is  here  coofoimded  with  Wooiastoii*   B. 
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I      Suppose  me  dead ;  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose ; 
Where,  from  discoivse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat. 
And  while  ihey  toss  my  name  about, 
With  favour  some,  and  some  without ; 
One,  quite  indifferent  in  the  cause. 
My  character  impartial  draws : 

"  The  Dean,  if  we  believe  report. 
Was  never  ill-received  at  court. 
As  for  his  works  in  verse  and  prose, 
I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those : 
Nor,  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  'em; 
But  this  I  know,  all  people  bought  'em ; 
As  v^ith  a  moral  view  design'd 
To  cure  the  vices  of  mankind : 
His  vein,  ironically  grave, 
Expos'd  the  fool,  and  lash'd  the  knave. 
To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known, 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own. 

^  He  never  thought  an  honour  done  him 
Because  a  duke  was  proud  to  own  him ; 
Would  rather  slip  aside,  and  choose 
To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes ; 
Despis'd  the  fools  with  stars  and  gartersb 
So  often  seen  caressing  Chartres. 
He  never  courted  men  in  station, 
Nor  persons  held  in  admiration ; 
Of  no  man's  greatness  was  afraid, 
Because  he  sought  for  no  man's  aid. 
Though  trusted  long  in  great  affairSf 
He  gave  himself  no  haughty  ain : 
Without  regarding  private  ends, 
Spent  all  his  credit  for  hisiiieDdi: 
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Aud  odIj  chose  the  viae  SQd  good ; 
No  flatterers;  no  allies  in  blood : 
But  BUtxourM  virtue  in  distress, 
And  setdom  fail'd  of  good  success ; 
As  Dumbers  iu  (heir  hearts  must  own, 
Who,  but  for  him,  bad  beea  uokuowii.'* 

"  With  prioces  kept  a  due  decorum ; 
But  never  stood  ia  awe  before  'em. 
He  Ibllow'd  Darid's  lesson  jiut ; 
Ju  princes  never  put  thy  trust : 
And  would  jou  make  him  trutj'  sour, 
Provoke  hiui  with  a  slave  in  power>- 
The  Iiisb  seuale  if  jou  Dam'd,     ■ 
With  what  inipatience  he  dcclaim'd  ! 
Fair  LmmtTY  was  ail  his  cry  ; 
For  tier  ho  stood  prcpar'd  to  die; 
For  her  he  boldly  stood  alone ; 
For  tier  he  oft'  expo^'d  his  ouii; 
Two  kingdoms,!  j>ut  as  faction  led, 
Had  set  a  price  upon  his  bead ! 
But  not  a  traitor  could  be  found. 
To  sell  him  for  six  hundred  pound. 

"  Had  be  but  spar'd  his  tongue  and  pe:^  -■ ' 
He  might  have  rose  like  other  men : 

*  Dr.  Delaoy,!!)  the  cIok  othis  eiglitli  letter,  after  liaving  eniiuie- 
»8ted  the  friendi  witli  "ftom  the  Dean  litfed  in  the  greateBt  intima- 
cy, yecy  handMimelf  applies  this  passage  to  liiinaetf.    H. 

t  Id  1713,  the  qneeu  was  prevailed  witi),  by  an  address  from  the 
house  of  lordi  in  Eagland,  topublUh  a  proclaniallon,  promising  three 
hundred  pouDds  to  diKorer  theauthor  ata  pamphlet, called,  "  The 
PubiU  Spirit  nflluWlagti"asii  in  In^land,  in  the  year  1724,  Lord 
Carteret,  at  his  first  coming  into  the  goverEiinent,  was  prevailed  oa 
to  issue  a  provlamalloD  for  prooiiiing  tlit  like  reward  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds  to  any  perion  who  would  d;?tui*er  tlie  author  of  a  pam- 
phlet, called,  "  TheDr^itr'i  Rntrlk  Lrttcr,  lit."  nritlen  against 
that  destructive  project  of  coining  halfpence  for  Ireluid  j  tnit  iu 
neither  kingdoni  was  the  Dean  diKorered.    Hi 
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But  power  was  never  io  his  though^ 

And  wealth  he  valuM  not  a  groat ; 

Ingratitude  he  often  found. 

And  pitied  those  who  meant  the  wound : 

But  kept  the  tenour  of  his  mind, 

To  merit  well  of  humankind: 

ISor  made  a  sacrifice  of  those 

Who  still  were  true,  to  please  his  foes; 

He  labour'd  many  a  fruitless  hour, 

To  reconcile  his  friends  in  power ; 

Saw  mischief  by  a  faction  brewing. 

While  they  pursued  each  other's  ruin. 

But  finding  vain  was  all  his  care, 

He  left  the  court  in  m^re  despair.* 

*'  And,  oh !  how  short  are  human  schemes ! 
Here  ended  all  our  golden  dreams. 
What  St.  John's  skill  in  state  affairs, 
What  Ormond's  valour,  Oxford's  cares^ 
To  save  their  sinking  country  lent, 
Was  all  destroy 'd  by  one  event. 
Too  soon  that  precious  life  was  ended» 
*  On  which  alone  our  weal  depended.! 
When  up  a  dangerous  faction  starts,^ 
With  wrath  and  vengeance  in  their  hearts  ; 

*  Queen  Anne^s  ministry  fell  to  variance  from  the  first  year  after 
^8  commencement :  Harcourt  the  chancellor,  and  the  secretary  Bo- 
iingbroke,  were  discontented  with  the  treasurer  Oxford,  for  his  too 
great  mildness  to  the  whigs;  this  quarrel  grew  higher  every  day  until 
the  queen's  death.  The  Dean,  who  was  the  only  person  that  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  them,  found  it  impossible ;  and  thereupon  retired 
into  Berkshire,  about  ten  weeks  before  that  event    H. 

f  In  the  height  of  the  quarrel  between  the  miniflters,  the  queen  died« 
Aug.  1,1714.    H. 

X  On  the  queen's  demise,  the  whigs  were  restored  to  power,  which 
they  exercised  with  the  utmost  rage  and  revenge;  impeached  and 
bamshed  the  chief  leaders  of  the  church  party,  and  stripped  all  their 
p^berents  of  what  employneiiti  they  had.   EL 
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By  solemn  league  aiid  covenaDt  bound, 
To  niin,  slaughter,  nnd  confound; 
To  tiiru  religion  to  a  fable, 
And  miike  ihfi  govemmeut  a  Babel; 
Pervert  the  lawe,  disgrace  the  gown. 
Corrupt  the  senate, rob  the  croitn; 
To  sacrifice  Old  England's  glory. 
And  mnke  her  infamous  in  story . 
When  such  a  tempest  shoolc  the  land,  ■ 
How  could  ungiiard'^d  Virtue  siand  t 
Willi  horror,  grief,  despair,  the  Dean 
Beheld  the  dire  destructive  scene : 
HU  friends  in  exile,  or  the  Tower, 
Himself*  wiibin  the  frown  of  power; 
Pursu'd  by  base  envenom'd  pens, 
Far  to  the  land  of  «aJntsBjid  fens; 
A  servile  race  in  folly  nursM, 
Who  truckle  moat,  when  treated  worst. 

"  By  innocence  and  reaolution, 
He  bore  continual  persecution ; 
While  numbers  to  preferment  rose, 
Whose  nicrils  were,  to  be  his  foes; 
When  e'en  his  own  familiar  friends, 
Jolent  upon  llieir  private  cuds. 
Like  rcoegadoes  now  he  feels. 
Against  him  lifting  up  t)ieir  heels. 

"  The  Dean  did,  by  his  pen,  defeat 
An  infamous  destructive  cheat  ;t 


■  Upon  the  queen's  death,  the  Dean  rrtumed  to  Hiiblin :  yti  niim- 
hcrlees  VihtU  nf  re  vrilten  against  him  in  EaKlaad  ;  be  wai  innilteil 
in  the  ftreet,  and  at  night  was  Tarced  to  be  attended  bf  hii  tervaoli 
armed.     H. 

f  Wood,  a  hardnaremaa  Trom  Engluod,  had  a  patent  for  raining 
copper  ball^ence  for  Ireland,  to  the  •um  of  IDB,(KXM.  which.  So  ttic 
tonseqnence,  must  have  left  UiallLiD|doiii  wilhouj  gold  or  Hlver.  J^ 
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Taught  fools  their  interest  how  to  kno\r, 
And  gave  them  arms  to  ward  the  blow. 
Envj  has  ownM  it  was  his  doing, 
To  save  that  hapless  land  from  ruin ; 
While  they  who  at  the  steerage  stood, 
And  reapM  the  profit,  sought  his  blood. 
"  To  save  them  from  their  evil  fate, 
In  him  was  held  a  crime  of  state. 
A  wicked  monster  on  the  bench,* 
Whose  fury  blood  could  never  quench  ; 
As  vile  and  profligate  a  villain, 
As  modern  Scroggs,f  or  old  Tresilian  4 

*  Wbitshed  was  then  chief  justice.  He  had  some  years  before  pi;^ 
secuted  a  printer  for  a  pamphlet  written  by  the  Dean,  to  persuade  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  wear  their  own  manufactures.  Whitshed  sent 
the  jury  down  eleven  tiroes,  and  kept  them  nine  hours,  until  they  were 
forced  to  bring  in  a  special  verdict.  He  sat  afterward  on  the  trial  of 
the  printer  of  tlie  Drapier's  fourth  letter  j  but  the  jury,  against  all  he 
could  say  or  swear,  threw  out  the  bill.  All  the  kingdom  took  the 
Drapier*8  part,  except  the  courtiers,  or  those  who  expected  places. 
Wbitshed  died  Aug.  26, 1727,  (having  a  few  months  before  exchanged 
bis  place  in  the  king*8  bench,  which  he  had  held  ten  or  twelve  yean, 
for  the  same  ofHce  in  the  common  pleas:)  and  Archbishop  Boulter 
says,  his  uneasiness  upon  some  afironts  he  met  ^ith  helped  to  shorten 
his  days.  These  affronts  were  certainly  the  satires  of  the  Dean  and 
bis  friends.    H. 

f  Sir  William  Scroggs,  chief  justice  of  the  king^s  bench  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  the  Second,  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  raised  him- 
•elf  as  much  by  means  of  his  debaucheries,  as  of  his  abilities  in  his  pro- 
fession. •  He  was  preferred  for  professing  loyalty;  but,  Oates's  plot 
coming  forward,  he  exerted  himself  very  much  on  the  side  of  that  in- 
former, though  he  afterward  changed  again,  and  was  equally  violent 
against  him.  For  some  dirty  jobs,  which  he  did  to  oblige  the  court, 
he  was  impeached  in  parliament;  but  themmttarBev«r  was  proceeded 
upon.  While  at  the  bar,  he  was  always  neeMutmis;  but,  daring  hit 
preferment,  he  took  care  to  secure  a  good  fortune  for  himself^  having 
in  that  period  purchased  the  manor  of  Brentwood,  io  Essex.  He  af- 
terward died,  in  Essex  street,  of  a  polypus  in  the  heart.    N. 

\  Sir  Robert  Tresilian  was  chief  justice  of  England  in  the  time  of 
Richard  the  Second.  He  was  adviser  of  many  illegal  acts  in  that 
reigQ|  for  which  he  was^  impeached,  with  aeveral  other  judges  and 


Wbo  long  fill  jiuttce  bad  discarded, 
If  or  fear'd  he  God,  dot  roan  regaided ; 
Vow'd  on  the  Dean  Ilia  rage  to  vent, 
And  make  him  of  bis  zeal  repeat : 
But  Heavea  his  tnoooence  defends, 
The  grateful  people  stand  bis  friends; 
Tf  ot  stnJDS  of  law,  nor  judge's  frown, 
Nor  topics  brought  to  please  the  crowq, 
Not  witoess  bir'd,  nor  jur;  pick'd,        , 
Prevail  to  bring  bim  in  convict        ''' 
"  In  exile,*  with  a  steadj'  heart,     ~ 
He  qieat  his  life's  decliofaig  part ; 
Where  foUy,  pride,  and  faction  sway, 
Remote  from  St.  John,  Fop^  and  Os^. 
His  friendshipa  there,  to  few  confin'd, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind ; 
Ko  fools  of  rank,  a  mongrel  breed, 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed : 
Where  titles  give  no  right,  or  power, 
And  peerage  is  a  wither'd  flower; 
He  would  have  held  it  a  disgrace, 
If  such  a  wretch  had  known  his  face. 
On  rural  squireg,  that  kingdom's  bane. 
He  vented  oft'  hia  wrath  in  vain : 
*******  squirea  to  market  brought; 
Who  adi  Uieir  souls  and  ****  for  nought:  , 

The  "••***  go  joyful  back. 
To  ***  the  church,  their  tenants  rack, 
Go  snacks  with  •**■«•• 
And  keep  the  peace,  to  pick  up  fees : 

tmoe  DobleiDeii,  in  parliameot.     Being  coDvkti^  of  the  oS^DCei  lis 
WBB  charged  with,  be  wae  executed,  Febniiiry  19, 1388.    H. 

'  lu  Ireland,  irhich  he  bad  reason  to  uUa  Nlaceoreiile:  to  which 
eountT]'  niitEiiBg  could  b-tre  driven  lum  but  the  qunfii's  deaih,  who 
had  determiacd  to  Gx  bim  jn  Snglaod,  ia  spite  ol'  Ibc  Duchess  of  So- 
BMraet,&c    H. 
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In  eveiy  job  to  have  a  share, 
A  jail  or  turnpike  to  repair ; 
And  turn  the  tax  for  public  roads^ 
Commodious  to  their  own  abodes. 

^  Perhaps  I  may  allow  the  Dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  vein ; 
And  seem'd  determin'd  not  to  starve  it^ 
Because  no  age  could  moi-e  deserve  it. 
Tet  malice  never  was  his  aim; 
He  lashM  the  vice,  but  spar'd  the  name^ 
No  individual  could  resent. 
Where  thousands  equaHy  were  meant  i 
His  satire  points  at  no  defect. 
But  what  all  mortals  may  correct; 
For  he  abhonr'd  that  senseless  tribe 
Who  call  it  humour  when  they  gibe : 
He  sparM  a  hump,  or  crooked  nose, 
Whose  owners  set  not  up  for  beaux. 
True  genuine  dulness  movM  fau  pity,. 
Unless  it  offer'd  to  be  witty. 
Those  who  their  ignorance  confest, 
He  ne^er  offended  with  a  jest ; 
But  laugh'd  to  hear  an  idiot  quote 
A  verse  from  Horace  learnM  by  rote. 

^  He  knew  a  hundred  pleasing  stories,. 
With  all  the  turns  of  whigs  and  tones  t 
Was  cheerful  to  his  dyipg  day ; 
And  friends  would  let  him  have  his  vaj«. 

**  He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  raad| 
And  show'd,  by  one  satiric  touch, 
No  natioa  wanted  it  so  much. 
That  kingdom  he  hath  left  hit  debCo^ 
I  with  it  aoon  oiay  have  a  better  J* 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  TWO  FRIENDg.* 

TO  DR.   UlLIHAH.f 
Sir,  Nov.  23,  at  nlcht,  133t 

When  I  left  7011,  I  found  iii7self  of  tbe  grapes  jukft- 

Bick ; 
Tm  M  full  of  pity,  I  never  abuse  rick ; 
'  And  the  patieateet  patient  ever  yaa  knew  dA  -. 
Both  when  I  am  pui^e-aick,  and  when  I  am  Bpew-siclr. 
J  pitied  my  cat,  whom  I  knew  hy  her  mew  sick : 
She  mended  at  fint,  Imt  now  ehe>  anew  sick. 
Captain  Butler  made  some  in  Ae  church  Mack  and 

blue  sick. 
Dean  Cfoeb,  had  he  preaehN},  would  have  made  tu  alt 

pew-sick. 
Are  not  you,  in  a  crowd  when  yon  sweat  and  yva  ateWr 

Nck  ? 
Lady  Santry  got  out  of  the  church  when  she  grew  su^ 
And,  as  fast  as  she  could,  to  the  deanery  flew  jiick. 
Miss  Morice  was  CI  eau  you  assure  *tJd  trup)  sick: 
Fori  who  would  not  be  in  that  numerous  cr^w  sick  ? 
Sucii  muric  would  make  a  fanatic  or  Jew  eick, 
Yet,  laifies  are  seldom  at  ombre  or  loe  sick. 
"Soi  is  old  Nanny  Sbaks,  whene'er  she  dues  brew,  sick* 

*  Thiimedlej.Cfariteanoot  be  called  a  poon)  u  given  ataiptt^ 
jugD  of  thoK  bagai^la  fiv  which  tbe  Dean  halh  {icctiups  been  too  te- 
ytrtly  ceanired.    H. 

t  IUchardHelihBi)i,M.D.  ProrcMororPfaTBLcandNattinmiilo 
wpbh;  in  the  UDiveni^  of  Dnblin.  See  the  Pre[a<:e  to  Delaay  ob 
lelfgamy.   N. 

Jt  3 
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Suppose  me  dead ;  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose ; 
Where,  from  discoiu'se  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat. 
And  while  they  toss  my  name  about, 
With  favour  some,  and  some  without ; 
One,  quite  indifferent  in  the  cause. 
My  character  iropaitial  draws : 

"  The  Dean,  if  we  believe  report. 
Was  never  ill-received  at  court. 
As  for  his  works  in  verse  and  prose, 
I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those : 
Nor,  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  'em) 
But  this  I  know,  all  people  bought  'em ; 
As  with  a  moral  view  design'd 
To  cure  the  vices  of  mankind : 
His  vein,  ironically  grave, 
Expos'd  the  fool,  and  la&h'd  the  knave» 
To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known. 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own. 

^  He  never  thought  an  honour  done  him 
Because  a  duke  was  proud  to  own  him ; 
Would  rather  slip  aside,  and  choose 
To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes ; 
Despis'd  the  fools  with  stars  and  garters^ 
So  often  seen  caressing  Chartres. 
He  never  courted  men  in  station, 
Nor  persons  held  in  admiration ; 
Of  no  man's  gi-eatness  was  afraid, 
Because  he  sought  for  no  man's  aid. 
Though  trusted  long  in  great  affairs^ 
He  gave  himself  no  haughty  ain : 
Without  regarding  private  endsi 
Spent  all  his  credit  for  his  friends: 
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And  odIj  chose  the  wise  and  good ; 
No  flatterers ;  no  allies  in  blood : 
But  succour'd  virtue  in  distress, 
And  seldom  fail'd  of  good  success ; 
As  numbers  in  their  hearts  must  own, 
Who,  but  for  him,  had  been  unknown."^ 

''  With  princes  kept  a  due  decorum ; 
But  never  stood  in  awe  before  'em. 
He  fbllowM  David's  lesson  just ; 
In  princes  never  put  thy  trust : 
And  would  jou.  make  him  truly  sour, 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power.- 
The  Irish  senate  if  you  nam'd,     * 
With  what  impatience  he  declaim'd  ! 
Fair  Liberty  was  all  his  cry ; 
For  her  he  stood  preparM  to  die; 
For  her  he  boldly  stood  alone ; 
For  her  he  oft'  expos'd  his  own; 
Two  kingdoms,!  just  as  faction  led. 
Had  set  a  price  upon  his  head ! 
But  not  a  traitor  could  be  found. 
To  sell  him  for  six  hundred  pound. 

''  Had  he  but  spar'd  his  tongue  and  pen, 
He  might  have  rose  like  other  men : 

*  Dr.  Delany,  in  the  close  of  his  eighth  letter,  after  having  enume* 
mted  the  friends  with  whom  the  Dean  lived  in  the  greatest  intima- 
cy, very  handsomely  applies  this  passage  to  himself.    H. 

f  In  1713,  the  qneeu  was  prevailed  with,  by  an  address  (com  the 
house  of  lords  in  flngland,  to  publish  a  proclamation,  promising  three 
hundred  pounds  to  discover  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  called,  **  7^ 
Public  SpiriiqfUUffhigSi'^  and  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1724,  Lord 
Carteret,  at  his  first  coming  into  the  government,  was  prevailed  oa 
to  issue  a  proclamation  for  promising  the  like  reward  of  three  huik^ 
dred  pounds  to  any  person  who  would  discover  the  author  of  a  pam* 
phlet,  called,  "  Tht  Drapier^s  Fourth  Letter^  &c.**  written  against 
that  destructive  project  of  coining  halfpence  for  Ireland ;  but  io 
neither  kingdom  was  the  Dean  discovered.    Hv 
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But  power  was  never  in  his  though^ 

And  wealth  he  valuM  not  a  groat ; 

Inp-atitude  he  often  found. 

And  pitied  those  who  meant  the  wound : 

But  kept  the  tenour  of  his  mind, 

To  merit  well  of  humankind: 

Nor  made  a  sacrifice  of  those 

Who  still  were  true,  to  please  his  foes; 

He  labour'd  many  a  fruitless  hour, 

To  reconcile  his  friends  in  power; 

Saw  mischief  by  a  faction  brewing, 

While  they  pursued  each  other's  ruia, 

But  finding  vain  was  all  his  care, 

He  left  the  court  in  m^re  despair.* 

<'  And,  oh !  how  short  are  humao  schemes ! 
Here  ended  all  our  golden  dreams. 
What  St.  John's  skill  in  state  afiairs, 
What  Ormond's  valour,  Oxford's  cares^ 
To  save  their  sinking  country  lent, 
Was  all  destroy'd  by  one  event 
Too  soon  that  precious  life  was  ended» 
*  On  which  alone  our  weal  depeoded.f 
When  up  a  dangerous  faction  starts,^ 
With  wrath  and  vengeance  in  their  hearts ; 

*  Qaeeo  Anne^s  ministiy  fell  to  variaDce  from  the  first  year  afte^ 
ijts  conunencement :  Harcourt  the  chancellor,  and  the  secretary  Bo- 
iingbroke,  were  discontented  with  the  treasurer  Oxford,  for  his  too 
great  mildness  to  the  whigs;  this  quarrel  grew  higher  every  day  until 
the  queen*8  death.  The  Dean,  who  was  the  only  person  that  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  them,  found  it  impossible ;  and  thereupoo  retired 
into  Berkshire,  about  ten  weeks  before  that  event.    H. 

f  In  the  height  of  the  quarrel  between  the  ministers,  the  queen  died» 
Aug.  1,1714.    H. 

i  On  the  queen^s  demise,  the  wbigs  were  restored  to  power,  which 
they  exercised  with  the  utmost  rage  and  revenge;  impeached  and 
banished  the  chief  leaders  of  the  church  party,  and  stripped  all 
pdherents  of  what  employmentf  tbey  had«   H. 
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By  solema  league  and  coveoaat  bound, 
To  ruin,  slaughter,  and  coDfouodj 
To  (uiii  religioR  to  a  fable, 
Aiid  tnnke  ihe  governmeDt  a. Babel; 
Pervert  tbe  laws,  disgrace  the  gown, 
Corrupt  the  senate,  rob  tbe  crown; 
To  sacrifice  Old  England's  glory. 
And  mate  her  jiifamouB  in  Blory . 
'         When  such  a  tempest  shoob  the  land, 

How  could  unguarded  Virtue  stand  !  ^ 

With  horror,  grief,  despair,  the  Dean  '  fl 

Bf-hekl  the  dire  tteslructive  scene ; 

His  friends  in  exile,  or  the  Tower, 

Himself*  wiibin  the  frown  of  power; 

Pursu'H  by  base  envenom'd  pens, 

Far  to 'the  land  of  saints  and  feiiE ; 

A  servile  race  iu  folly  nurg'd, 

■Who  tnickle  most,  when  treated  worst. 

"  By  iunoceoce  and  resolution, 
He  bore  continual  persecution ; 
While  numbers  to  preferment  lose. 
Whose  merits  were,  to  be  liie  foes ; 
When  e'en  his  own  familiar  friends, 
Intent  upon  their  private  ends. 
Like  rcnegadoes  now  he  feels, 
Against  him  lifting  up  their  heels. 

"  The  Dean  did,  by  hia  pen,  defeat         * 
An  iufamous  destructive  cheat;! 

•  I'pon  the  qneen'B  destb,  the  Dean  feturned  lo  Iluhiin :  yet  iKim- 
herlcffl  libels  were  written  aeniiiat  him  in  EngliDd  ;  he  wa>  iamilted 
IQ  the  street,  and  at  night  via  Torced  to  be  Bttendcd  hj  bii  lerrants 
aimed.     H. 

f  U'ood,  a  hardiTBremari  rrom  England,  had  a  patent  for  coining 
copper  hsIrpcncG  for  Ireland,  to  the  nun  of  108,0001.  which,  in  lllfl 
coDEcqueoce,  muBt  have  lETtthallUBgdoaiwitheut  gold  or»ili-er.  Ip 
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Taught  fools  their  interest  how  to  know, 
And  gave  them  arms  to  ward  the  blow. 
Envy  has  own'd  it  was  his  doing, 
To  save  that  hapless  land  from  ruin ; 
While  they  who  at  the  steerage  stood, 
And  reapM  the  profit,  sought  his  blood. 
"  To  save  them  from  their  evil  fate. 
In  him  was  held  a  crime  of  state. 
A  wicked  monster  on  the  bench,* 
Whose  fury  blood  could  never  quench  ; 
As  vile  and  profligate  a  villain. 
As  modern  Scroggs,f  or  old  Tresilian ;( 

•  Whitshed  was  then  chief  justice.  He  had  some  years  before  pi^ 
secuted  a  printer  for  a  pamphlet  written  by  the  Dean,  to  persuade  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  wear  their  own  manufactures.  Whitshed  sent 
the  jury  down  eleven  times,  and  kept  them  nine  hours,  nntil  they  were 
forced  to  bring  in  a  special  verdict.  He  sat  afterward  on  the  trial  of 
the  printer  of  tlie  Drapier's  fourth  letter ;  but  the  jury,  against  all  he 
could  say  or  swear,  threw  out  the  bill.  All  the  kingdom  took  the 
Drapier*s  part,  except  the  courtiers,  or  those  who  expected  places. 
Whitshed  died  Aug.  26, 1727,  (having  a  few  months  before  exchanged 
bis  place  in  the  king's  bench,  which  he  had  held  ten  or  twelve  yean, 
lor  the  same  o^ce  in  the  common  pleas:)  and  Archbishop  Boulter 
sajrg,  hu  uneasiness  upon  some  affronts  he  met  with  helped  to  shorten 
his  days.  These  affronts  were  certainly  the  satires  of  the  Dean  and 
his  friends.    H. 

f  Sir  William  Scroggs,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  the  Second,  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  raised  hini- 
•elf  as  much  by  means  of  his  debaucheries,  as  of  his  abilities  in  his  pro- 
fession.^  He  was  preferred  for  professing  loyalty;  but,  Oates's  plot 
coming  forward,  he  exerted  himself  very  much  on  the  side  of  that  in- 
former, though  he  afterward  changed  again,  and  was  equally  violent 
against  him.  For  some  dirty  jobs,  which  he  did  to  oblige  the  court, 
he  was  impeached  in  parliament ;  but  the  matter  never  was  proceeded 
upon.  While  at  the  bar,  he  was  always  necessitoas;  but,  daring  hit 
preferment,  he  took  care  to  secure  a  good  fortune  for  himself,  having 
in  that  period  purchased  the  manor  of  Brentwood,  in  Essex.  He  af- 
terward died,  in  Essex  street,  of  a  polypus  in  the  heart.    N. 

X  Sir  Robert  Tresilian  was  chief  justice  of  England  in  the  time  of 
Richard  the  Second.  He  was  adviser  of  many  illegal  acts  in  that 
rcigOf  for  which  he  wa^  impeached,  with  several  other  judges  aaA 
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Who  long  all  justice  had  discardet). 
Nor  fear'd  lie  God,  oor  man  regarded ; 
VoH'd  on  Uie  Deaa  his  rage  to  vent, 
Aqd  make  liim  of  his  zeal  repent : 
But  Heaven  his  inaocence  defeDds, 
Tbe  grateful  people  slaud  his  frieadsj 
I7ot  atraJDB  of  law,  aor  judge's  Itovd, 
Not  topics  brought  to  please  the  croim, 
Nor  witneM  Lir'd,  Dor  JU17  piii'd,         ,_ 
Prevail  to  IwiDg  him  io  convict       "*" 
"  la  exile,*  vitb  a  steadf  heart,     - 
He  spmt  his  life's  dectiniDg  put ; 
Where  folly,  pride,  and  faction  iway, 
Bemote  Jrom  St.  Johii,  Pope,  aod  G^. 
His  (nendships  there,  to  few  conlio'd. 
Were  always  of  the  aiiddliDg  kind ; 
No  foob  of  rank,  a  mongrel  brteA, 
Who  faiQ  would  pass  for  lords  indeed : 
Where  titles  give  no  riglit,  or  pow«-, 
And  peerage  is  a  withered  flower; 
He  would  have  held  it  m  dii^;race, 
If  suck  a  wretch  had  known  his  face. 
On  rural  squires,  that  kingdom's  bane, 
He  veuted  oft'  hia  wrath  in  vain :  '-  - 

*******  squires  to  market  brought; 
Who  sdl  iheir  souls  and  •"**  for  nought:  , 

The  *******  go  joyful  back. 
To  *•*  the  church,  their  tenants  rack. 
Go  Goacks  with  •**#*»• 
And  keep  the  peace,  to  pick  up  fees ; 

some  DoblemeD,  id  p>rliaaieat.     Being  convicted  of  tbe  oSeata  ba 
wa>  cbaf;«l  witb,  be  was  eieculed,  February  19, 13*8.     N. 

"  lu  IreUDil,  nbich  be  had  reaeoa  to  call  a  place  Of  c-xilv!  lo  whicb 
eountr)'  notiiing  vould  b^ve  driven  Jiiia  but  tbe  qiKen'i  Ovaib,  •bo 
bad  dctermiuud  to  fix  bin  jn  Eutlaad,  in  iint«  o[  lbs  UucIicbs  uf  So- 
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Id  every  job  to  have  a  share, 
A  jail  or  turnpike  to  repair; 
ADd  turn  the  tax  for  public  roads^ 
Commodious  to  their  own  abodes. 

*  Perhaps  I  may  allow  the  Dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  vein ; 
And  seem'd  determined  not  to  starve  it^ 
Because  no  age  could  more  deserve  it. 
Tet  malice  never  was  his  aim; 
He  lashM  the  vice,  but  sparM  the  name^. 
"No  individual  could  resent, 
Where  thousands  equaHy  were  meant  ^ 
His  satire  points  at  no  defect. 
But  what  all  mortals  may  correct; 
For  he  abborr'd  that  senseless  tribe 
Who  call  it  humour  when  they  gibe : 
He  sparM  a  hump,  or  crooked  nose. 
Whose  owners  set  not  up  for  beaux. 
True  genuine  dulness  movM  his  pity> 
Unless  it  offer'd  to  be  witty. 
Those  who  their  ignorance  confest, 
He  ne'er  offended  with  a  jest ; 
But  laugh'd  to  hear  an  idiot  quote 
A  verse  from  Horace  learn'd  by  rote. 

"  He  knew  a  hundred  pleasing  storier,. 
With  all  the  turns  of  whigs  and  tones  t 
.    Was  cheerful  to  his  dying  di^ ; 
And  friends  would  let  him  have  hia  waj«. 

"  He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad| 
And  show'd,  by  one  satiric  toacb, 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 
That  kingfkm  he  hath  left  his  deMo^ 
I  wish  it  aooD  may  have  a  better.'* 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  TWO  FRIENDg.* 

TO   DR.    UVLBHAM.t 
Bii.  HoF.  23,  U  nicht,  inL 

When  I  left  yon,  I  found  m^Klf  ftf  the  grapes  juiw- 

BJck  ; 
Pm  BO  full  of  pity,  I  never  abuse  sici  ; 
'  And  the  patientest  patient  ever  jvn  knew  tkSk : 
Both  vhen  I  am  purge-Btdt,  and  when  I  am  spew-rfck. 
I  pitied  my  cat,  vhom  I  knew  by  her  mew  siek : 
She  mended  at  first,  but  now  she's  anew  tack. 
Captahi  Butler  made  some  fa  the  church  Usek  and 

blue  sick. 
Sean  Cross,  had  he  preaeh'd,  woul'd  bare  made  us  aV 

pew-aick. 
Are  not  you,  in  a  crowd  when  you  sweat  and  you  steit^ 

sick  ? 
Lady  Santry  got  out  of  tlie  church  whrn  she  grew  siokr 
And,  as  fast  as  she  could,  to  the  deanery  Bcw  sick. 
Bliss  Morice  was  (i  cm  you  assure  'lid  li-ue)  sick: 
For;  who  would  not  be  in  that  DumerMu  crew  sick  ? 
Such  music  WMild  make  a  fanatic  or  Jew  sick, 
Tet,  lacHes  are  seldom  at  <Hnbre  or  lo«  sick, 
ffor  is  old  Namiy  Shales,  whene'er  she  docs  \xev,  eick* 

*  Tfaii  medley -(forttcamiot  be  called  n.poam)  is  t,\vcn  aa  a  qiMb 
men  at  tbose  b^alella  foi  which  the  Dean  hath  iicrhaiis  been  too  ic- 
Terely  censured.    H. 

t  Richard  Helihain,  M.  D.  Proferaar  oT  Phyric  and  Natural  Phil* 
wphhy  ia  the  Uaiveni^  of  Qnblio.  6ee  Uie  Prefuce  Co  Oelaay  qb 
Valjgamr.   N. 

X  3 


^ 
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M7  footman  came  home  from  the  church  of  a  bruise 

sick, 
Aad  look'd  like  a  rake,  T^ho  \f9s  made  io  the  stews 

sick  ; 
But  you  learoed  doctors  can  make  whom  jou  choose 

sick  : 
And  poor  I  myself  was,  when  I  withdrew,  sick ; 
For  the  smell  of  them  made  me  like  garlic  and  rue 

sick, 
And  I  got  through  the  crowd,  though  not  led  by  a  clew, 

sick. 
Yet  hopM  to  find  many  (for  that  was  your  cue)  sick; 
But  there  was  not  a  dozen  (to  give  them  their  due) 

sick, 
And  those  to  be  sure,  stuck  together  like  glue,  sick. 
60  are  ladies  in  crowds,  when  they  squeeze  and  thej 

screw,  sick ; 
Vou  may  find  they  are  all,  by  their  yellow  pale  hue^ 

sick ; 
So  am  I,  when  tobacco,  like  Robin,  I  chew,  sick.  ' 


TO  DR.   SHERIDAK. 

If  I  write  any  more,  it  will  make  my  poor  Mui^ 
sick. 
^hiB  night  I  came  home  with  a  yery  cold  dew  sick. 
And  I  wish  I  may  soon  be  not  of  an  ague  tick ; 
But  I  hope  I  shall  neVr  be  like  you,  of  a  shrew  licl^ 
Who  often  has  made  me,  by  looking  askew,  sklu 


(27») 
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^ 


Thb  dnctor'g  first  rhyme  would  make  any  Jew  rick: 
I  know  ii  Irs  made  a  fine  lady  id  blue  sick. 
For  H'bicli  she  is  ^one  in  a  conclj  la  Killirew  Btck, 
Like  a  heo  I  once  had,  from  a  fox  irhen  she  lien  sick ; 
Last  MoDtlay  a  lady  bL  St.  Patrick's  did  spew  sick ; 
And  made  all  the  rest  of  the  folks  iu  the  pew  sick. 
The  surgeon  who  bled  her  his  lancet  out  drew  sick. 
And  Hiopt  the  distemper,  as  being  but  naw  sick. 
The  yacht,  the  last  storm,  had  all  her  whole  crew  sickj 
Had  ve  two  been  there,  it  would  have  made  me  and  you 

A  lady  that  long'd,  ia  by  eating  of  glue  sick  ; 
IMd  you  ever  k6ow  one  in  a  very  good  Ct  sick  ? 
I'm  told  ihat  my  wife  ia  by  winding  a  clew  sick ;  » 

The  doctor?  have  made  her  by  rhjme  and  by  rue  sicL      -^ 
There's  a  gamester  ia  town,  lor  a  throw  that  he  threw      H 
sick,  ^ 

And  yet  the  old  trade  of  his  dice  he'll  pursue  nek; 
I've  known  an  old  miser  for  payin^  his  due  sick; 
At  pi'efieoi  I'm  grown  by  a  pinch  of  my  shoe  sick,  ' 
And  what  would  you  have  me  with  vei-ses  to  do  sick  ? 
Send  rhymes,  and  I'll  send  you  sodic  others  iu  lieu  sick. 
Of  rhymes  I  have  plenty. 
And  therefore  send  (wenly. 
Answer'd  the  same  day  when  bcui,  Nov.  23. 

I  desire  you  will  carry  both  these  to  the  Doctor,  to* 
gether  with  his  owji ;  and  let  him  kuow  we  ue  net  p^t 
wut  to  be  iuBUlled. 
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"  Can  you  match  with  me, 
"  Who  send  thhrty-three  ? 
^  You  must  get  fourteen  more, 
"  To  make  up  thu-ty-four ; 

*  But,  if  me  you  can  conquer, 

*  m  own  you  a  sti'ong  cur."* 

This  morning  I'm  growing,  by  smelling  of  yew,  sicK  f 
My  brother's  come  over  with  gold  from  Peru  sick ; 
Last  night  I  came  home  in  a  storm  that  then  blew  dckf 
This  moment  ray  dog  at  a  cat  I  halloo  sick ; 
I  hear,  from  good  hands,  that  my  poor  cousin  Hugh's 

sick; 
By  quaffing  a  bottle,  and  pulling  a  screw  sick : 
And  now  there's  na  moie  I  can  write  (youll  excuse) 

sick; 
Tou  see  that  I  scorn  to  mention  word  music. 

I'll  do  my  best. 
To  send  the  rest  f 
Without  a  jest, 
I'll  stand  the  test. 

These  lines  that  I  send  you,  I  hope  you'll  penue 
sick; 
I'll  make  you  with  writing  a^Httle  more  news  nek; 
Last  night  I  came  home  with  driokiiig  of  booze  sick  f 
My  carpenter  swears  that  he'll  hack  and  bell  hew  sick  f 
An  officer's  lady,  I'm  told,  is  tattoaikks 
Tm  afraid  that  the  line  thhrty-four  yon  win  view  sick*. 
Lord ;  I  could  write  a  dozen  more  f 
You  see,  I've  mounted  thir^-four.. 

%  The  linei  '*  tiius  marked*^  were  written  by  Dr.  Swift,  st  the  bo^ 
torn  of  Dr.  Helsham's  tweaty  lines ;  and  the  faUowiog  foorteen  Wftt' 
afterward  added  oa  the  same  paper.   V^ 


A  LETTER  TO  DR.  HBTJiTrAliL 


Fray  discnieiate  what  foUowSi. 

Tbb  dullest  beast,  and  gentleman's  liq*i^, 
Wben  f  ouDg  is  often  due  to  the  vicar. 

Tbe  dullert  of  beasts,  and  swiae'e  delif^t^    ' 
Make  up  a  bint  ray  swift  of  flight 

The  duUest  beast  when  high  in  itatiiRV 
And  another  (^  royal  nature. 
For  breeding  ii  a  useful  creatute. 

Tbe  dullest  beast,  and  a  pai^  distres't^ 
When  too  long,  is  bad  at  best 

The  dullest  beast,  and  (be  saddle  it  weai^ 
Is  good  for  partridge,  sot  lor  bares. 

The  dullest  beast  and  kind  voie«  of  acat, 
Yfill  make  3  horse  go,  though  he  be  notbt> 

The  dullest  of  beaEts  and  of  birds  in  Ae  tir. 
Is  that  t^  which  all  IrishmcD  swear. 

The  dullert  beast  and  fata'd  college  fur  Tesjpc% 
Is  a  peiaoa  very  oofit  far  iotrigius^ 
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The  dullest  beast  and  a  cobbler's  teol, 
"With  a  boy  that  is  only  fit  for  school* 
In  summer  is  very  pleasant  and  cool. 

The  dullest  beast  and  that  vhich  you  kiss. 
May  break  a  limb  of  master  or  miss. 

Of  serpent  kind,  and  what  at  distance  kills, 
Poor  mistress  Dingley  oft  hath  felt  its  bills. 

The  dullest  beast,  and  eg^  unsound, 
Without  it  I  rather  would  walk  on  the  ground. 

The  dulled  beast  and  what  covers  a  houses 
Without  it  a  writer  is  not  worth  a  louse. 

The  dullest  beast,  and  scandalous  ▼ermio. 
Of  roast  or  boil'd,  to  the  hungry  is  charming. 

The  dullest  beast,  and  what's  cover'd  with  crusty 
There's  nobody  but  a  fool  that  would  trust 

The  dullest  beast  mending  highways^ 
Is  to  a  horse  an  evil  disease. 

The  dullest  beast  and  a  hole  in  the  ground^ 
Will  dress  a  dinner  worth  five  pound. 

The  dullest  beast,  and  what  doctors  pretend^ 
The  cookmaid  often  has  by  the  end. 

The  dullest  beast  and  fish  for  lent. 

May  give  you  a  blow  you'U  for  ever  repeat 


The  dallest  beast,  find  a  Bhameful  jeer, , 
Without  it  a  lady  should  Qever  appear. 

Wednesday  Nigkt. 
I  writ  all  these  before  J  went  to  bed.    Vivf  expldbi 
them  for  me,  because  I  caaoot  do  it. 


«N  THE   BUSTS*  IN  RICHMOND  BEBHITAQB..    173i|E.' 

"  ffic  titMstaQtitr  docti."  * 

With  honour  thus  by  CaroHoa  plac'd, 
How  are  ihese  veoerable  bustoes  grac'd  ! 
O  queeo,  wiib  more  than  regal  title  crowa'd. 
For  love  of  arts  and  piety  renowu'd ! 
How,  do  the  friends  of  virtue  joy  to  see 
Hev  darling  sous  exalted  thus  t^  thee  ! 
Ifoiight  to  their  fame  can  now  be  added  more, 
Bever'd  by  her  whom  all  manltiad  adore.    ' 


Lewis  the  living  learned  fed, 
And  raised  (he  scientilic  bead : 
Our  frugal  queen,  to  save  her  nie^ 
Exalts  the  heads  tlial  caiiuot  eat 

•  NewloD,  liocke,  Clarke,  aod  W. 
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A  CONCLUSION  DRAl^N   FROM   THE   ABOVE  EPI«tlAM^ 
AND   SENT   TO   THE  DRAPIER. 

Since  Anna,  whose  bounty  thy  merits  had  fed, 
Ere  her  own  was  laid  low,  had  exalted  th;^  head; 
And  since  our  good  queen  to  the  wise  is  so  just, 
To  raise  heads  for  such  as  are  humbled  in  dust, 
I  wonder,  good  man,  that  you  are  not  envaulted ; 
Prithee  go,  and  be  dead,  and  be  doubly  exalted* 

DR.  BWIFT'b  answer. 

Her  majesty  never  shall  be  my  exalter; 
And  yet  she  would  raise  me,  I  know,  by  a  halter  t 


TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  SWIFT. 

WITH  A  PRESENT  OF  A  PAPER  BOOK  FINELY  BOUND| 
ON  HIS  BIRTH-DAY,  NOV.  30,  1732.**^ 

BY  JOHN  EARL  OF  ORRERY. 

To  thee,  dear  Swift,  these  spotless  leaves  I  send ; 
Small  is  the  present,  but  sincere  the  friend. 
Think  not  so  poor  a  book  below  thy  care ; 
Who  knows  the  price  that  thou  canst  make  it  bear  ? 
Though  tawdiy  now,  and,  like  Tyrilla's  face, 
The  specious  front  shines  out  with  borrowM  grace ; 


*  It  was  occagioned  bj  an  annual  costoni,  which  I  fMiad  panoad 
mmong  his  friends,  of  making  bin  a  prtsent  oa  hk  birth-day.    Ot- 
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Though  pwtebaardB,  glittering  like  a  tiosell'd  eoa^ 

A  rasa  labuia  within  denote : 

Yet,  if  a  veoal  and  corrupted  age, 

And  moderu  vices,  should  provoke  thy  rage ; 

If,  waru'd  oqce  more  I^  th«ir  impeudti^  fate^ 

A  siukiog  couDtry  and  an  iojur'd  date      ' 

Thy  great  assislance  ehould  again  demand, 

And  call  forth  reason  to  defend  the  land ; 

Then  shall  we  view  these  sheets  with  glad  stuftfitfe 

Inspir'd  with  thought,  and  speaking  to  our  eyfea: 

Each  vacant  ^utce,  shall  then,  enricb'd,  di^ue 

True  force  of  eloquence,  and,  nervous  sense  j 

loform  the  judgment,  animate  the  heart. 

And  sacred  rules  of  policy  impart. 

The  spangled  covering,  bright  with  splendid  OTQ 

Shall  cheat  the  sight  with  empty  show  no  tnore : 

But  lead  us  inward  to  those  golden  mines, 

Where  all  thy  soiil  in  nsiive  lustre  diinea. 

So  when  the  eye  surveys  some  lovely  Mr, 

With  bloom  of  beauty  grac'd,  with  shape  and  air ; 

How  is  the  rapture  heighten'd,  when  we  find 

Her  form  excell'd  by  her  celestial  mind ! 


VERSES  LEFT  WITH  A  SILYEB  STANDISH 
OI7  THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S  DESK, 
OX  HIS  BIRTH-DAY. 

BVm.  DSUMY. 

Hither  from  Mexico  I  came. 
To  serve  a  proud  lernian  dame  -. 
Was  long  submitted  to  her  will; 
At  length  she  lost  me  at  quadrille. 
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A  CONCLUSION  DRAl^N   FROM   THE   ABOVE  EPI«tlAM^ 
AND   SENT   TO   THE  DRAPIER. 

Since  Anna,  whose  bounty  thy  merits  had  fed, 
Ere  her  own  was  laid  low,  had  exalted  th;^  head; 
And  since  our  good  queen  to  the  wise  is  so  just. 
To  raise  heads  for  such  as  are  humbled  in  dust, 
I  wonder,  good  man,  that  you  are  not  envauited ; 
Prithee  go,  and  be  dead,  and  be  doubly  exalted* 


DR.  swift's  answer. 


Her  majesty  never  shall  be  my  exalter; 
And  yet  she  would  raise  me,  I  know,  by  a  halter  t 


TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  SWIFT. 

WITH  A  PRESENT  OF  A  PAPER  BOOK  FINELY  BOUNDjT 
ON  HIS  BIRTH-DAY,  NOV.  30,  1732.'*^ 

BY  JOHN  EARL  OF  ORRERY. 

To  thee,  dear  Swift,  these  spotless  leaves  I  send ; 
Small  is  the  present,  but  sincere  the  friend; 
Think  not  so  poor  a  book  below  thy  care ; 
Who  knows  the  price  that  thou  canst  make  it  bear  ? 
Though  tawdiy  now,  and,  like  Tyrilla's  face, 
The  specious  front  shines  out  with  borrowM  grace; 

*  It  was  occationed  bj  an  annual  costoni,  which  I  fMiad  panoad 
mmoDg  his  friends,  of  making  bin  a  present  on  his  birtJNUy.    Oa- 
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Though  pasteboards,  glitiering  like  a  tinaell'd  coat, 

A  rasa  tabula  wilhiD  denoie  : 

Yet,  if  a  veoal  and  corrupted  age, 

And  tnotlerii  vices,  ehould  provoke  thy  rage ; 

If,  warii'd  once  more  by  their  impeuding  fate, 

A  Einkiog  couDliy  atid  an  iojur'd  state 

Thy  gieat  as&istuuce  should  again  demaud. 

And  call  forth  reason  (o  defend  the  land; 

Then  shall  ne  view  these  sheets  nitfa  glad  sur[Hlae 

Inspir'd  with  thought,  aud  speakiag  to  our  eyba; 

Each  vacant  space,  shal]  then,  enrich'd,  dispeDM 

True  force  of  eloquence,  and,  nervous  leDse  ; 

Inform  the  judgment,  aniRiBte  the  heart, 

And  sacred  rules  of  policy  impart. 

The  spangled  covering,  bright  with  splendid  otq 

Shall  cheat  the  sight  with  empty  show  no  uiore: 

But  lead  us  inward  to  those  goldeu  mines. 

Where  all  thy  soul  in  Dttivt  lustre  shines. 

So  when  the  eye  surveys  some  lovely  fair, 

With  blonm  of  beauty  gr&c'd,  with  shape  and  air; 

How  is  the  rapture  beighten'd,  when  we  find 

Her  form  esceli'd  hy  her  celestial  mind  • 


VERSES  LEFT  WITH  A  SILVER  STANDISH 
ON  THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S  DESK, 
ON  HIS  EIBTH-DAY. 

BY  BR,   DELAMV.  \*j     *'  • 


Hither  firom  Mexico  I  came, 
To  serve  a  proud  lerniau  dame 
Was  long  submitted  to  her  will ; 
At  length  she  lost  me  at  quadrille. 
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Through  Tsrious  shapes  I  oRen  paa'A 
Sdll  hoptug  to  have  rest  at  last ; 
And  still  ambitious  to  obtain 
AdmittaDce  to  the  patriot  Deao  ; 
And  sometimes  got  within  his  door, 
But  soon  turn'd  out  to  serve  the  po<w  ;• 
Kot  strolliug  Idleness  to  aid, 
But  tiooest  lodustry  decay'd. 
At  len^h  an  ailist  purchas'd  me, 
And  wrought  me  to  the  shape  j'ou  sesi 

This  done,  to  Hermes  I  apply'd: 
"  O  Heroiea!  graliJy  my  pride  ; 
Be  it  my  fate  to  serve  a  sage. 
The  grealeat  genius  of  his  age ; 
That  matchless  pen  let  me  supply. 
Whose  living  lines  will  never  die !" 

"  I  grant  your  suit;"  the  God  repli'd; 
And  here  he  left  me  to  reside. 


OOCASIONXD   BT  THE  FOBEGOINO   PRBUKTb 

A  PAPKR  BOOK  is  sent  by  Boyle. 
Too  neatly  gilt  for  me  to  soil. 
Delany  sends  a  ulver  standish, 
When  I  no  more  a  pen  can  brandisb. 
Let  both  aranad  my  tomb  be  plac'd ; 
As  Iropldes  of  a  Muse  deceas'd : 


AN  mVITATION. 

And  let  the  friendly  lines  they  vrit, 
In  praise  of  long-departed  wit, 
Be  ^av^d  on  either  side  in  columns, 
More  to  my  praise  then  all  my  volume^ 
To  burst  wTth  envy,  spite  and  rage, 
The  Vandals  of  the  present  age. 


AN  INVITATION,  BY  DR.  DELANT,  IN  THE 
NAME  OF  BB.  SWIFT.* 

MiQBTT  Thomasit  a  solemn  senatusl  I  call, 

To  consult  for  Sapphira  ;§  so  come  one  and  all ; 

Quit  books,  and  quit  budaess,  your  cure  and  youi  taif. 

For  a  long  vtnding  walk,  and  a  ^ort  bill  of  fare. 

I've  mutton  for  you,  sir;  and  as  for  the  ladies, 

As  frieud  Virgil  baa  it;  I've  aUud mercedes  ; 

For  Letty,!!  one  filbert,  whereim  to  regale  j 

And  a  peach  for  pale  Coastance,||  to  make  a  full  meal. 


*  Sm  Mri.  PilkinEton't  Mpmidrg,  vol.  III.  page  83.   ?I. 
f  Fromtbeir  diDiinutivc  Eize,(he  Dean  usedtocaJl  Mr.  KlkiDgtM 
"  Tom  Thumb,"  andhUwife  "  hiilady  fair."    N. 

I  TocorrartMri.  Barber's  poems;  which  were  publinhed  at  Lon- 
doD,  Ed  4to.  bj  BubKiiptioD  ;  with  the  addition  of  Mveral  po«ni«  by 
b«r  taa  Ctrastantine,  aftenrard  a  verj  learned  phyncian,  and  preai- 
dentofthei-ollei^eofphj'^iclansiDDKbttn.  The  Dean, in  his  wilj,  be- 
queathed to  Mrs.  Barber  "  the  mediil  of  Queen  Ariiie  SDiI  Prince 
Seoipe,  which  she  formerlj'  gave  me,"    N. 

(  I'he  name  bf  wlilch  Mra.  Barber  wai  dirtinguished  by  her 
[riends.    N. 

II  M".  Pitblngton.    », 

t  Mrs.  CoDslantla  GrierfOd,  a  OBtivc  of  KLllenny,  who  died 
in  Vm,  It  the  age  of  27.  Slie  was  weU  vertrd  in  Greek  and  Roman 
litFreture,  bistory,  divinity,  pliikHopliy,  and  mathpniatics.  Shepave 
n  proof  of  her  Inowledge  of  t!ie  Litin  ton  jiie,  by  her  dediC3liod  oT 
the  Dublin  edition  of  Tacitua  to  tJie  Lord  Carteret,  and  by  that  rX 
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Aod  for  jour  cruel  part,^  who  take  pleasure  in  blood, 
I  have  that  of  the  grape,  Vhich  is  ten  times  as  good : 
Flow  wit  to  her  honour,  flow  wine  to  her  health ; 
High  raisM  be  her  worth,  above  titles  or  wealth, 


^HE  BEASTS'  CONFESSION  TO  THE  PRIEST, 

OH  OBSERVINa  HOW  MOST  MEN  MI8TAXX 
THEIR   OWN   TJLLENTS.      1732. 

PREFACE. 

I  Hi.VB  been  long  of  opinion,  that  there  is  not  a  more 
general  and  greater  mistake,  or  of  worse  consequences 
through  the  commerce  of  mankind,  than  the  wrong  judg- 
ments they  are  apt  to  entertain  of  their  own  talents.  I 
knew  a  stuttering  alderman  in  London,  a  great  frequen- 
ter of  coffeehouses ;  who,  when  a  fresh  newspaper  war 
brought  in,  constantly  seized  it  first,  and  read  it  aloud  to 
his  brother  citizens;  but  in  a  manner  as  little  intelligible 
to  the  standers-by  as  to  himself.  How  many  pretenders 
to  learning  expose  themselves  by  choosing  to  discourse 
on  those  very  parts  of  sciance  wherewith  they  are  least 
acquainted !  It  is  the  same  case  in  every  other  qualiii* 
cation.  By  the  multitude  of  those  who  deal  in  rhymes^ 
from  half  a  sheet  to  twenty,  which  come  out  every 
minute,  there  must  be  at  least  five  hundred  poets  in  the 

TercDce  to  his  son,  to  whom  she  likewise  wrote  a  Greek  epipram. 
Lord  Carteret  obtained  a  patent  for  Mr.  George  Griersoo,  her  hus- 
band, to  be  king*s  printer  in  Ireland ;  and,  to  distinguish  and  reward 
h^  extraordinary  merit,  bad  her  life  inserted  in  it.  See  the  preiacc 
to  Mrs.  Barber's  poems.    N. 

*  Mth.  Vin  fjewen  (Mrs.  Pilkington's  mother,)  who  used  to  argue 
with  Dr.  Swift,  about  his  declamation  againft  eating  blood.    N. 
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uty  and  suburbs  ofLoDrloQ;  hair  as  many  coffeehouse 
orators,  escliiaivc  of  the  clergy  ;  forty  thousaud  politi- 
cianB,  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  profound  echo- 
lara;  not  to  meution  the  wits,  the  railers,  the  smart  fel- 
lows, and  critics ;  all  as  illiterate  and  impudent  as  a  nib- 
uib  whore.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  fine-dreesed 
sparks,  proud  of  their  own  personal  deformities,  which 
appear  the  more  hideous  by  the  contrast  of  wearing  acar- 
let  and  gold,  with  what  thej-  call  loupets*  on  their  heads, 
and  all  the  frippery  of  a  inodert<  beau,  to  make  a  figure 
before  women;  some  of  ihem  with  hump-backs,  others 
hardly  five  feet  high,  and  eveiy  feature  of  their  fncea 
distorted ;  I  have  seen  many  of  these  insipid  pretenders 
entering  into  conversatkin  irilh  persons  of  learaing,  con- 
stantly raaking  the  grossest  blunders  at  everj'  sentence, 
without  conveying  one  single  idea  fit  for  a  rational  crea- 
ture to  apend  a  thought  on ;  perpetually  coufounding  all 
chronology,  and  geogi'aphy  even  of  present  times,  com- 
pute, that  London  hath  eleven  native  fools  of  the  bean 
and  puppy  kind,  for  one  araon«:  us  in  Dublio ;  beside 
tuo  thirds  of  ours  transplanted  lliilher,  who  are  now  oa- 
turalized ;  w  hereby  that  overgrown  capital  exceeds  ours 
in  the  articles  of  ditnceg  by  forty  lo  one ,-  and  what  is 
more  to  our  farther  niortitication,  there  is  not  one  dis- 
tinguished fool  of  Irish  birth  oi'  education,  who  makes 
any  noise  in  lliat  famous  metropolis,  unless  the  London 
prints  be  very  partial  or  defective ;  whereas  London  is 
seldom  without  a  dozen  of  (heir  own  educating,  uho  en- 
gross the  vogue  for  half  a  winter  together,  aud  are  never 
heard  of  more,  bu.  give  place  to  a  new  set.     This  has 

•  Wliig!  witli  long  black  taili,  st  tlial  time  very  much  in  fefhion. 
It  was  vary  cojniBon  aleo  lo  call  tba  wcxren  ul  them  by  tbe  tamu 
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been  the  coDstaut  process  for  at  least  thirty  years  pa^t 
•nly  allowing  for  the  change  of  breed  and  fashion. 

The  poem  is  grounded  upon  the  universal  folly  in 
nankind  of  mistaking  th^lr  talents;  by  which  the  author, 
does  a  great  honour  to  his  own  species,  almost  equalling^ 
them  with  certain  brutes ;  wherein,  indeed,  he  is  too  par- 
tial, as  he  freely  confesses :  and  yet  he  has  gone  as  low 
as  he  well  could,  by  specifying  four  animals ;  the  wolf, 
the  ass,  the  swine,  and  the  ape ;  all  equally  mischievousi 
except  the  last,  who  outdoes  them  in  the  article  of  cuQ- 
mog!  so  great  is  the  pride  of  man! 

When  beasts  could  speak  (the  learned  say 
They  still  can  do  so  every  day) 
It  seems,  they  had  religion  then, 
As  much  as  now  we  find  in  men. 
It  happen'd,  when  a  plague  broke  out, 
(Which  therefore  made  them  more  devout^ 
The  king  of  brutes  (to  make  it  plain^ 
Of  quadrupeds  I  only  mean) 
By  proclamation  gave  command, 
.   That  every  subject  in  the  land 
Should  to  the  priest  confess  their  sins ; 
And  thus  the  pious  Wolf  begins : 
Good  father,  I  must  own  with  shame, 
That  often  I  have  been  to  blame : 
I  must  confess,  on  Friday  last. 
Wretch  that  I  was !  I  broke  my  fast : 
But  I  defy  the  basest  tongue 
To  prove  I  did  my  neighbour  wrong; 
Or  ever  went  to  seek  my  food 
By  rapine,  theft,  or  thirst  of  blood. 

The  Ass,  approaching  nest,  confessed. 
That  io  his  heart  he  lov'd  a  jest : 
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A  wag  he  was,  he  oeede  must  own, 
And  could  not  let  a  dunce  alone : 
Sometimes  his  frieud  he  would  not  spait, 
And  might  perhaps  be  too  severe : 
But  yet,  the  worst  that  could  be  said, 
He  was  a  wit  both  born  and  bred ; 
And,  if  it  be  a  sin  and  shame, 
Nature  aloue  must  bear  the  blame  : 
One  fault  he  has,  is  sorry  for't. 
His  ears  are  half  a  foot  too  short; 
Wliich  could  he  to  the  standard  bring, 
He'd  show  his  face  before  the  king  : 
Then  for  his  voice,  there's  none  disputes 
That  he's  the  nightingale  of  brutes. 

The  Swine  with  contrite  heart  allow'd<, 
His  shape  and  beauty  made  him  proud : 
In  diet  was  perhaps  loo  nice, 

But  gluttony  was  ne'er  his  vice  : 

In  every  turn  of  life  content, 

And  meekly  took  what  fortune  sent : 

Inquire  through  all  the  parish  round, 

A  better  neighbour  ne'er  was  found; 

His  vigilance  might  some  displease ; 

"Tis  true,  he  hated  sloth  like  pease. 
The  mimic  Ape  began  his  chatter, 

How  evil  tongues  his  life  bespatter; 

iMuch  of  the  censuring  world  complaiu'(\, 

Who  said,  his  gravity  was  feign'd: 

Indeed  the  strictuef*  of  his  morals 

Engag'd  hini  in  a  hundred  quaiTcIs : 

He  saw,  and  he  was  griev'dto  see't, 

His  zeal  was  sometimes  indiscreet ; 

He  found  his  vutues  too  severe 

For  our  corrupted  times  to  bear ; 

VOL.   XI.  N 
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Yet  such  a  lewd  liceotious  age 
Might  well  excuse  a  stoic's  rage. 

The  Goat  advanc'd  with  decent  pace ; 
Aod  first  excus'd  his  jouthful  face; 
Forgiveness  begg'd,  that  he  appeared 
('Twas  Nature's  fault)  without  a  beard. 
''Tis  true,  he  was  not  much  InclinM 
To  fondness  for  the  female  kind : 
]^ot,  as  his  enemies  object, 
From  chance,  or  natural  defect ; 
Not^  his  frigid  constitution ; 
But  through  a  pious  resolution :. 
For  he  had  made  a  holy  vow 
Of  Chastity,  as  monks  do  new  : 
Which  he  resolv'd  to  keep  for  ever  hence, 
And  strictly  too,  as  dotli  his  reverence.* 

Apply  the  tale,  and  you  shall  find, 
How  just  it  suits  with  humankind. 
Some  faults  we  own :  but,  can  you  guess  ? 
"Why  virtues  carried  to  excess, 
"Wherewith  our  vanity  endows  us, 
Though  neither  foe  nor  friend  allows  us* 

The  Lawyer  swears  (you  may  rely  on't) 
He  never  squeezed  a  needy  client ; 
And  this  he  makes  his  constant  rule ; 
For  which  his  brethren  call  him  fool : 
His  conscience  always  was  so  nice, 
He  finely  gave  the  poor  advice  ; 
By  which  he  lost,  he  may  affirm, 
A  hundred  fees  last  Easter  term. 
While  others  of  the  learned  robe 
Would  break  the  patience  of  a  Job; 

*  The  prieit  his  coofeNor.    F. 
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No  pleader  at  the  bar  could  match 
His  diligence  and  quick  despatch ; 
Ne'er  kept  a  cause,  he  well  may  boast^ 
Above  a  term  or  two  at  most. 

The  cringing  Knave,  who  seeks  a  place 
Without  success,  thus  tells  his  case : 
Whj  should  he  longer  mince  the  matter  ? 
He  faird,  because  he  could  not  flatter; 

He  had  not  learn'd  to  turn  his  coat, 

« 

Nor  for  a  party  give  his  vote : 
His  crime  he  quickly  undei-stood ; 
Too  zealous  for  the  nation's  good : 
He  found  the  ministers  reseat  it, 
Yet  could  not  for  his  heart  repent  it. 

The  Chaplain  vows,  he  cannot  fawn. 
Though  it  would  raise  him  to  the  lawn : 
He  pass'd  his  hours  among  his  books ; 
Tou  find  it  in  his  meagre  looks : 
He  might,  if  he  were  worldly  wise. 
Preferment  get,  and  spare  his  eyes : 
But  owns,  he  had  a  stubborn  spirit. 
That  made  him  tiiist  alone  to  merit ; 
Would  raise  by  merit  to  promotion ; 
Alas !  a  mere  chimeric  notion. 

The  Doctor,  if  you  will  believe  him, 
Confess'd  a  sin ;  (and  God  forgive  him  !) 
Call'd  up  at  midnight,  ran  to  save 
A  blind  old  beggar  from  the  grave  : 
But  see  how  Satan  spreads  his  snares ; 
He  quite  forgot  to  say  his  prayers. 
He  cannot  help  it  for  his  heart 
Sometimes  to  act  the  parson's  part : 
Quotes  from  the  Bible  many  a  sentence, 
That  moves  his  patients  to  repentance 
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And,  when  his  medicines  do  do  good, 
Supports  their  minds  with  lieaveuly  food  $ 
At  which,  however  well  intended, 
He  hears  the  clergy  are  offended ; 
And  grown  so  bold  behind  his  bacl^ 
To  call  him  hypocrite  and  quack. 
In  his  own  church  he  keeps  a  seat ; 
Says  grace  before  and  after  meat ; 
And  calls,  without  alfecting  airs» 
Hb  household  twice  a  day  to  prayers. 
He  shuns  apothecaries  chops. 
And  hates  to  cram  the  sick  with  slops : 
He  scorns  to  make  his  art  a  trade ; 
Nor  bribes  my  lady's  favourite  maid. 
Old  nurse-keepers  would  never  hire, 
To  recommend  him  to  the  squire ; 
Which  others,  whom  he  will  not  name, 
Have  often  practised  to  their  shame. 

The  Statesman  tells  you,  with  a  sneer. 
His  fault  is  to  be  too  sincere ; 
And  having  no  sinister  ends, 
Is  apt  to  disoblige  his  friends. 
The  nation's  good,  his  master^s  glory, 
Without  regard  to  whig  or  tory. 
Were  all  the  schemes  he  had  in  view ; 
Yet  he  was  seconded  by  few : 
Though  some  had  spread  a  tliousand  lies, 
'Twas  he  defeated  the  excise. 
'Twas  known,  though  he  had  borne  aspersioii, 
That  standing  troops  were  his  aversion : 
His  practice  was,  in  every  station. 
To  serve  the  king,  and  please  the  naUoo. 
Though  hard  to  find  in  every  case 
The  fittest  man  to  fill  a  place : 
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His  promises  he  ne'er  forgot, 
But  took  memorials  on  the  spot ; 
His  enemies,  for  want  of  charity, 
Said,  he  affected  popularity : 
'Tis  true,  the  people  understood, 
That  all  he  did  was  for  their  good ; 
Their  kind  affection  he  has  tri'd  ; 
No  love  is  lost  on  either  side. 
He  came  to  court  with  fortune  clear, 
Which  now  he  runs  out  every  year : 
Must,  at  the  rate  that  he  goes  on, 
Inevitably  be  undone : 
O  !  if  his  mejesty  would  please ; 
To  give  him  but  a  writ  of  ease. 
Would  grant  him  license  to  retire, 
And  it  has  long  been  his  desire, 
By  fair  accounts  it  would  be  found, 
He's  poorer  by  ten  thousand  pound* 
He  owns,  and  hopes  it  is  no  sin, 
He  ne'er  was  partial  to  his  kin ; 
He  thought  it  base  for  men  in  stations 
To  crowd  the  couit  with  their  telatioos : 
His  country  was  his  dearest  mother, 
And  every  virtuous  man  his  t)rothcr ;. 
Through  modesty  or  awkward  shame, 
(For  which  he  owns  himself  to  blame) 
He  found  the  wisest  man  he  could, 
Without  respect  to  friends  or  blood ; 
Nor  ever  acts  on  private  views. 
When  he  has  liberty  to  choose. 

The  Sharper  swore,  he  hated  play, 
Except  to  pass  an  hour  away : 
And  well  he  might ;  for,  to  his  cost, 
By  want  of  skill,  he  always  lost ; 
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He  heard  there  was  a  club  of  cheati^ 
Who  had  coDtriv'd  a  thousaod  feats; 
Could  change  the  stock,  or  cog  a  die, 
And  thus  deceive  the  sharpest  eye  : 
I^or  wonder  how  his  fortune  sunk. 
His  brothers  fleece  him  when  he's  druD)[. 

I  own  the  moral  not  exact ; 
Besides,  the  tale  is  false  in  fact ; 
And  so  absurd,  that  could  I  raise  up 
From  fields  Eljsian,  fabling  ^Esop, 
I  would  accuse  him  to  his  face 
For  libelling  the  fourfoot  race. 
Creatures  of  every  kind  but  ours 
Well  comprehend  their  natural  powers ; 
While  we,  whouj  reason  ought  to  sway. 
Mistake  our  talents  every  day. 
The  Ass  was  never  known  so  stupid, 
To  act  the  pait  of  Tray  or  Cupid ; 
^or  leaps  upon  his  master's  lap. 
There  to  be  strok'd,  and  fed  with  pap. 
As  iEsop  would  the  world  persuade  j  ^ 

He  better  understands  his  trade :  ^ 

Nor  comes  whene'er  his  lady  whistles; 
But  carries  loads,  and  feeds  on  thistles. 
Our  author's  meaning,  I  presume,  is 
A  creature  bipes  el  implumis  ; 
Wherein  the  moralist  design'd 
A  compliment  on  humankind : 
For  here  he  owns,  that  now  and  thea 
Beasts  may  degenerate  into  men. 
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THE  PARSON'S  CASE. 

That  you,  frieod  Marcus,  like  a  stoic, 
Can  wish  to  die  in  strains  heroic, 
No  real  fortitude  implies : 
Yet,  all  must  owe,  thy  wish  is  wise. 
Thy  curate's  place,  thy  fruitful  wife, 
Thy  busy,  drudging  scene  of  life. 
Thy  iusoleut,  illiterate  vicar. 
Thy  want  of  all-consoling  liquor. 
Thy  threadbare  gown,  thy  cassock  rent, 
Thy  credit  sunk,  thy  money  spent, 
Thy  week  made  up  of  fasting  days. 
Thy  grate  unconscious  of  a  blaze. 
And,  to  complete  thy  other  cui'ses, 
The  quarterly  demands  of  nurses, 
Are  ills  you  wisely  wish  to  leave, 
And  fly  (or  refuge  to  the  grave ; 
And,  O,  what  virtue  you  expre^ 
In  wishing  such  afflictions  less ! 

But,  now,  should  Fortune  shift  the  scene 
And  make  thy  curat^'ship  a  dean ; 
Or  some  rich  benefice  provide, 
To  pamper  luxury  and  pride ; 
With  labour  small  and  income  great ; 
With  chariot  less  for  use  than  state ; 
With  swelling  scaif  and  glossy  gowq, 
And  license  to  reside  in  town : 
To  shine  where  all  the  gay  resort, 
At  concerts,  coflfeehouse,  or  court : 
And  weekly  persecute  his  grace, 
With  visits,  or  to4}eg  a  place; 
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With  underlings  thy  flock  to  teach, 
With  no  desire  to  pray  or  preach ; 
With  haughty  spouse  in  vesture  line, 
With  plenteous  meals  and  generous  wine  \ 
Wouldst  thou  not  ivish,  in  so  much  ease, 
Thy  years  as  numerous  as  thy  days  ? 


THE  HARDSHIP  UPON  THE  LADIES.  173Si 

Poor  ladies !  though  their  business  be  to  play, 
'Tis  hard  they  must  be  busy  night  and  day : 
Why  should  they  want  the  privilege  of  men, 
Not  take  some  small  diversions  now  and  then  ? 
Had  women  been  the  makers  of  our  laws, 
(And  why  they  were  not,  I  can  see  no  cause) 
The  men  should  slave  at  cards  from  morn  to  night  | 
And  female  pleasures  be  to  read  and  write. 


A  LOVE  SONG, 

IN  THE  MODERN  TASTE.      1733. 

I. 

Fluttering  spread  thy  purple  pinioii% 
Gentle  Cupid,  o'er  my  heart ; 

I,  a  slave  in  thy  dominions; 
Nature  must  give  way  to  art. 

II. 
Mild  ArcadiauB,  ever  blooming, 
Nightly  nodding  o'er  your  flockfc. 


A  LOVE  SONG.  »T 


See  my  weaiy  days  consuming 
All  beneath  yon  flowery  rocksi 

III. 
Thus  the  Cyprian  goddess  weeping 

Mourn'd  Adonis,  dailing  youth  : 
Him  the  boar,  in  silence  creeping, 

Gor'd  with  unrelenting  tooth. 

IV. 

Cynthia,  tune  harmonious  numbers; 

Fair  Discretion  string  the  lyre ; 
3ooth  my  ever-waking  slumbers : 

Bright  Apollo,  lend  thy  choir. 

V. 

Gloomy  Pluto,  king  of  terrors, 
Arm'd  in  adamantine  chains,* 

Lead  me  to  the  crystal  mirrors, 
Watering  soft  £lysian  plains. 

VI. 

Mournful  cypress,  verdant  willow, 
Gilding  my  Aurelia's  brows, 

Morpheus,  hovering  o'er  my  piikw, 
Hear  me  pay  my  dying  vows* 

VII. 

Melancholy  smooth  Meander, 
Swiftly  purling  ia  a  rounds 

On  thy  margin  lovers  wander, 
With  thy  flowery  chaplets  cfown'd. 
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VIII. 

Thus  when  Philomela  drooping 
Softly  seeks  her  silent  mate. 

See  the  bu-d  of  Juno  stooping  \ 
Melody  resigns  to  fate. 


ON    THE    WORDS 

BROTHER    PROTESTANTS 

AWD 

FELLOW  CHRISTIANS, 

So  famiUarly  used  by  the  advotates  for  the  repeal  of  the  Ti|t' 

Act  ia  Ireland,  1733. 

An  inundation,  says  the  fable, 
O'erflow'd  a  farmer's  bam  and  stable ; 
Whole  ricks  of  hay  and  stacks  of  corn 
Were  down  the  sudden  current  borne; 
While  things  of  heterogeneous  kind 
Together  float  with  tide  and  wind. 
The  generous  wheat  forgot  its  pride^ 
And  sail'd  with  litter  side  by  side ; 
Uniting  ^,  to  show  their  amity. 
As  in  a  general  calamity, 
i/^ball  of  new^ropp'd  horse's  dung. 
Mingling  with  apples  in  the  throng, 
Said  to  the  pippin  plump  and  prim, 
^  See,  brother,  how  we  apples  swim.*' 

Thus  Lamb,  renown'd  for  cutting  com^. 
An  ofiicr'd  fee  fiK)m  RadcUff  scohmi^ 


BROTHER  PROTESTANTS. 

Not  for  the  world — we  doctors,  brother, 
Must  take  no  fees  of  one  another." 
Thus  to  a  dean  some  curate  sloven 
Subscribes,  "  Dear  sir,  your  brother  loving." 
Thus  all  the  footnjen,  shoebojs,  porters, 
About  St.  James's,  ciy,  "  We  courtiers." 
Thus  Horace  in  the  house  will  prate, 
"  Sir,  we  the  ministers  of  state." 
Thus  at  the  bar  the  booby  Bettesworth,* 
Though  half  a  crown  o'erpays  his  sweat's  worth. 
Who  knows  in  law  nor  text  nor  margent, 
Calls  Singleton  his  brother  sergeant. 
And  thus  fanatic  saints,  though  neither  in 
Doctrine  nor  discipline  our  brethren. 
Are  brother  protestants  and  Christians, 
As  much  as  Hebrews  and  Philistines : 
But  in  no  other  sense,  than  nature 
Has  made  a  rat  our  fellow-creature. 
Lice  from  your  body  suck  their  food ; 
But  is  a  louse  your  flesh  and  blood  ? 
Though  born  of  human  filth  and  sweat,  it 
As  M  ell  may  say  man  did  beget  it. 
And  maggots  in  your  nose  and  chin 
As  well  may  claim  yon  for  their  kin. 


^  Modesty  and  good  manners  did  not  prevent  Bettesworth  Iroai 
exposing  himself  to  tiie  censure  even  of  his  own  friends ;  for,  upon 
hearing  that  the  Dean  had  dined  at  Mr.  Worral*8  house,  he  went 
thither  after  dinner,  poured  out  some  of  his  ill  language  in  the  Dean's 
presence,  and  said,  '*  He  coald  bear  the  appellation  of  rogue,  or  v(fr 
lain,  rather  than  booby. ^*  The  Dean  made  no  reply  to  him;  but  ooly 
observed  to  the  company,  **  This  man  is  altogether  beside  himself; 
I  wonder  his  friends  do  not  take  better  care  of  him.  Pray,  Mr.  Wor- 
ral,  send  to  his  relations  to  get  him  confined,**  This  mild  answer 
quieted  the  madman  for  this  time ;  and  the  Dean  never  saw  him  af- 
terwards. See  Swift*s  own  account  of  this  affair,  la  a  letter  to  tli^ 
duke  of  Dorset,  in  January,  1733-4.    N.  ^ 
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Yet  Clitics  may  object,  nvbj  not  ? 
Since  lice  are  brethren  to  a  Scot; 
Whicli  made  our  swarm  of  sects  determine 
Employments  for  their  brother  vermin. 
But  be  they  English,  Irish.  Scottish, 
What  protestant  can  be  so  sottish, 
While  o'er  the  church  these  clouds  are  gathering 
To  call  a  swarm  of  lice  his  brethren  ? 

As  Moses,  by  divine  advice. 
In  Egypt  turn'd  the  dust  to  lice ; 
And  as  our  sects,  by  all  descriptions, 
Have  hearts  more  hardened  than  Egyptians; 
As  from  the  tioddeu  dust  they  spring. 
And,  turn'd  to  lice,  infest  the  king : 
For  pity's  sake,  it  would  be  just, 
A  rod  should  turn  them  back  to  dust. 

Let  folks  in  high  or  holy  stations 
Be  proud  of  owning  such  relations; 
Let  courtiers  hug  them  in  their  bosom. 
As  if  they  were  afraid  to  lose  'em : 
While  I,  with  humble  Job,  had  rather 
Say  to  corruption — "  Thou  'rt  my  father." 
For  he  that  has  so  little  wit 
To  nourish  vermin,  may  be  bit. 


BETTESWORTH'S  EXULTATION, 


XjrOV  HEAEING  THAT  HIS  NAME  WOULD  BE  TEAN8M1TT9. 
TO  PO0TEEITT  IN  DE.  SWIFT's  W0EK8. 


Well  t  now,  since  the  heat  of  my  pasiioo^  abated, 
That  the  Dean  bath  lampoon'd  me^  017  miod  b  dat- 
ed 
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Lampoon'd  did  I  call  it  ? — No — ^wbat  was  it  then  f 
What  was  it  ? — 'Twas  fame  to  be  lasb'd  by  hia  pen  t 
For  had  be  not  pointed  me  out,  I  had  slept  t31 
E^eo  doomsday,  a  poor  iDsio;nificaot  reptile. 
Half  lawyer,  half  actor,  pert,  dull,  and  inglorioaSy 
Obscure,  and  unheard  of — but  now  I*m  notorious. 
Fame  has  but  two  gates,  a  white  and  a  black  one, 
The  worst  they  can  say  is,  I  got  in  at  the  back  one : 
If  the  end  be  obtain'd,  'tis  equal  what  portal 
I  enter,  since  I'm  to  be  rendered  immortal ! 
So  clysters  applied  to  the  anus,  'tis  said, 
By  skilful  physicians,  give  ease  to  the  head- 
Though  my  title  be  spurious,  why  should  I  be  dastard^ 
A  man  is  a  man,  though  he  should  be  a  bastard. 
Why  sure  'tis  some  comfort  that  heroes  should  slay  ui^ 
If  I  fall,  I  would  fall  by  the  hand  of  iCneas ; 
And  who,  by  the  Di*apier  would  notratlier  danm'd  b^ 
Than  demigoddized  by  madrigal  Namby.* 

A  man  is  no  more,  who  has  once  lost  his  breath ; 
But  poets  convince  us  there's  life  after  death. 
They  call  from  their  graves  the  king  or  the  peasant. 
React  our  old  deeds,  and  make  what's  past  present ; 
And  when  they  would  study  to  set  forth  a  like, 
So  the  lines  be  well  drawn,  and  the  colours  but  strik^ 
Whatever  tlie  subject  be,  coward  or  hero, 
A  tyrant  or  patriot,  a  Titus  or  Nero, 
To  a  judge  'tis  all  one  which  he  fixes  his  eye  on, 
And  a  well  painted  monkey's  as  good  as  a  lion. 
The  scriptures  affirm  (as  I  heard  in  my  youth. 
For  indeed  I  ne'er  read  them,  to  speak  for  once  tnitl^V 
That  death  is  the  wa^es  of  sin,  but  the  jfast 
Siall  die  not,  although  they  be  laid  in  the  dus^ 

*  Axnbcofle  Philips.   N. 
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They  isaj  so,  so  be  it,  I  care  not  a  straw, 
Although  I  be  dead  both  in  Gospel  and  law ; 
In^ verse  I  shall  live,  and  be  read  in  each  climate; 
What  more  can  be  said  of  prime  sergeant  or  primate  t 
While  Carter  and  Prendergast  both  may  be  rotteo. 
And  damn'd  to  the  bargain,  and  yet  be  forgottei. 


THE  YAHOO'S  OVERTHROW;  OR,  THE 
KEVAN  RATE'S  NEW  EALLAD, 

WPON  SERGEANT  KITe's   INSULTING   THE  DEAN. 
To  the  Tune  of  DeiT7  dowo. 

JoLLTboys  of  St.  Kevan's,  St  Patrick's,  Doncnre, 
And  Smithfield,  I'll  tell  you,  if  not  told  before. 
How  Rettesworth,  that  booby,  and  scoundrel  in  graii^ 
Has  insulted  us  all  by  insulting  the  Dean. 

Knock  him  down,  down,  down,  knock  him  down. 

The  Dean  and  his  merits  we  every  one  know, 
Rut  this  skip  of  a  lawyer,  where  the  De'el  did  he  grow? 
How  greater  his  merit  at  Four  Courts  or  House, 
Than  the  barking  of  Towzer,  or  leap  of  a  louse  ? 

Knock  him  down,  &c. 

That  he  came  from  the  Temple,  his  morals  do 
show: 
Rut  where  his  d^eplaw  is,  few  mortals  yet  know : 
His  rhetoric,  bombast,  silly  jests,  are  by  far 
More  like  to  lampooning,  than  pleading  at  bar. 

Knock  him  down,  Sic: 


THE  TAHOO*S  OVERTHROW-       3«9 

This  peddlar,  at  speaking  and  roakiiig  of  law% 
Has  met  with  returns  of  all  sorts  but  applause ; 
Has,  with  noise  and  odd  gestures,  been  prating  some 

years, 
What  honester  folks  never  durst  for  their  ears. 

Knock  him  down,  &c. 

Of  all  sizes  and  sorts,  the  fanatical  crew 
Are  his  brother  protestants,  good  men  and  true. 
Red  hat,  and  blue  bonnet,  and  turban's  the  same, 
What  the  De'el  is't  to  him  whence  the  Devil  they 
came? 

Knock  him  down,  ii^, 

Hobbes,  Tindal,   and  Woolston,  and  Collins,   anir 
Nayler, 
And  Muggleton,  Toland,  and  Bradley  the  Tayloi^ 
Are  Christians  alike ;  and  it  may  be  averr'il, 
He's  a  Christian  as  good  as  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

Knock  him  down,  Suif 

He  only  the  rights  of  the  clergy  debates, 
Their  rights !   their  importance !    We'll  set  on  new 

rates 
On  their  tithes  at  half-nothing,  their  priesthood  at  lesi^ 
What's  next  to  be  voted  with  ease  you  may  guess. 

Knock  him  down,  6zc. 

At  length  his  old  master  (I  need  not  him  name) 
To  this  damnable  speaker  had  long  0¥r'd  a  shai^e,; 
When  his  speech  came  abroad,  he  paid  him  ofTcleai^ 
By  leaving  him  under  the  pen  of  the  Dean. 

Knock  him  down»  diCv 
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With  underlings  thy  flock  to  teach, 
With  no  desire  to  pray  or  preach ; 
With  haughty  spouse  in  vesture  fine, 
With  plenteous  meals  and  generous  wine  \ 
Wouldst  thou  not  ivish,  in  so  much  ease. 
Thy  years  as  numerous  as  thy  days  ? 


THE  HARDSHIP  UPON  THE  LADIES.  1733; 

Poor  ladies !  though  their  business  be  to  play, 
'Tis  hard  they  must  be  busy  night  and  day : 
Why  should  they  want  the  privilege  of  men, 
Not  take  some  small  diversions  now  and  then  ? 
Had  women  been  the  makers  of  our  laws, 
(And  why  they  were  not,  I  can  see  no  cause) 
The  men  should  slave  at  cards  from  morn  to  night  \ 
And  female  pleasures  be  to  read  and  write. 


A  LOVE  SONG, 

IN  THE  MODERN  TASTE.      17334 

I. 

Fluttering  spread  thy  purple  pinioii% 
Gentle  Cupid,  o'er  my  heart ; 

J,  a  slave  in  thy  dominions; 
Nature  must  give  way  to  art. 

II. 
Mild  Arcadians,  ever  blooming, 
Nightly  nodding  o'er  your  floc)^ 


A  LOVE  SONG.  »7 


See  my  weaiy  dajs  consuming 
All  beneath  jon  flowery  rocks^. 

III. 
Thus  the  Cjprian  goddess  weeping 

Mourn'd  Adonis,  dai-ling  jouth  : 
Him  the  boar,  in  silence  creeping, 

Gor'd  with  unrelenting  tooth. 

IV. 

Cynthia,  tune  harmonious  numbers; 

Fair  Discretion  stiing  the  Ijre ; 
3ooth  my  ever-waking  slumbers : 

Bright  Apollo,  lend  thy  choir. 


V. 

Gloomy  Pluto,  king  of  terrors, 
Arm'd  in  adamantine  chains,^ 

Lead  me  to  the  crystal  mirrors, 
Watering  soft  £lysian  plains. 


VI. 

Mournful  cypress,  verdant  willow, 
Gilding  my  Aurelia's  brows, 

Morpheus,  hovering  o'er  my  piikw, 
Hear  me  pay  my  dying  vows* 

VII. 

Melancholy  smooth  Meander, 
Swiftly  purling  in  a  rounds 

On  thy  margin  lovers  wander, 
With  thy  flowery  cbaplets  cfown'd. 
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VIII. 

Thus  when  Philomela  drooping 
Softly  seeks  her  silent  mate. 

See  the  bud  of  Juno  stooping ; 
Melody  resigns  to  fate. 


ON    THE    WORDS 

BROTHER    PROTESTANTS 

AWD 

FELLOW  CHRISTIANS, 

So  familiarly  used  by  the  advotates  for  the  repeal  of  the  Ti|t' 

Act  ia  Ireland,  1733. 

• 

An  inundation,  says  the  fable, 
O'erflow'd  a  farmer's  bam  and  stable ; 
Whole  ricks  of  hay  and  stacks  of  com 
Were  down  the  sudden  current  borne ; 
While  things  of  heterogeneous  kind 
Together  float  with  tide  and  wind. 
The  generous  wheat  forgot  its  pride^ 
And  sail'd  with  litter  side  by  side ; 
Uniting  ^,  to  show  their  amity. 
As  in  a  general  calamity. 
4fba]l  of  new^ropp'd  horse's  dung, 
Mingling  with  apples  in  the  throng, 
Said  to  the  pippin  plump  and  prim, 
^  See,  brother,  how  we  apples  swim.*' 

Thus  Lamb,  renown'd  for  cutting  cofn^. 
ku  offier'd  fee  fj^m  Radcbff  scoriMi^ 
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Not  for  the  world— we  doctorsb  brother. 
Must  take  no  fees  of  ooe  another.'* 
Thus  to  a  dean  some  curate  sloven 
Subscribes, ''  Dear  sir,  jour  brother  loving.'* 
Thus  all  the  footmen,  shoebojs,  portent 
About  St  James's,  cry,  "  We  courtieis." 
Thus  Horace  in  the  house  will  prate, 
*'  Sir,  we  the  ministers  of  state." 
Thus  at  the  bar  the  booby  Bettesworth,*" 
Though  half  a  crown  o'erpajs  his  sweat's  worth. 
Who  knows  in  law  nor  text  nor  margen^ 
Calls  Singletcm  his  brother  sergeant. 
And  thus  fanatic  saints,  though  neither  in 
Doctrine  nor  discipline  our  brethren. 
Are  brother  protestants  and  Christiana, 
As  much  as  Hebrews  and  Philistines : 
But  in  no  other  sense,  than  nature 
Has  made  a  rat  our  fellow-creature. 
Lice  from  your  body  suck  their  food ; 
But  is  a  louse  your  flesh  and  blood  ? 
Though  born  of  human  filth  and  sweat,  it 
As  Tvell  may  say  man  did  b^et  it. 
And  maggots  in  your  nose  and  chin 
As  well  may  claim  you  for  their  kin. 


*  Modesty  and  good  manners  did  not  prevent  Bettesvrorth  IWMii 
exposing  himself  to  the  censure  even  of  his  own  friends;  for,  upom 
hearing  that  the  Dean  had  dined  at  Mr.  Worral's  house,  he  went 
thither  after  dinner,  poured  out  some  of  his  ill  language  in  the  Deim*li 
presence,  and  said,  ^'  He  could  bear  the  appellation  of  rogue,  or  v^ 
lain,  rather  than  booby.^*  The  Qean  made  no  reply  to  him;  hot  aai^ 
•bserved  to  the  company,  **  This  man  is  altogether  beside  himwir  j 
I  wonder  his  friends  do  not  take  better  care  of  him.  Pray,  Mr.  W or- 
ral,  send  to  his  relations  to  get  him  confined,*'  This  mild  ao0Wir 
quieted  the  madman  for  tha  time;  and  the  Dean  never -law.liifi  al^ 
terwards.  See  Swift's  own  accoimt  of  this  affiiiir,  In  a  letter  io  t|| 
duke  of  Dorset,  in  January,  1733-4.   N.  -^ 

n3 
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Yet  critics  may  object,  why  not  ? 
Since  lice  are  brethren  to  a  Scot; 
Whicli  made  our  swarm  of  sects  determine 
Employments  for  their  brother  vermin. 
But  be  they  English,  Irish,  Scottish, 
What  protestant  can  be  so  sottish, 
While  o'er  the  church  these  clouds  are  gathering 
To  call  a  swarm  of  lice  his  brethren  ? 

As  Moses,  by  divine  advice. 
In  Egypt  turned  the  dust  to  lice ; 
And  as  our  sects,  by  all  descriptions, 
Have  hearts  more  hardenM  than  Egyptians; 
As  from  the  troddeu  dust  they  spring. 
And,  turnM  to  lice,  infest  the  king: 
For  pity's  sake,  it  would  be  just, 
A  rod  should  turn  them  back  to  dust. 

Let  folks  in  high  or  holy  stations 
Be  proud  of  owning  such  relations; 
Let  courtiers  hug  them  in  their  bosom. 
As  if  they  were  afraid  to  lose  'em  : 
While  I,  with  humble  Job,  had  rather 
Say  to  corruption — "  Thou  'rt  my  father." 
For  be  that  has  so  little  wit 
To  nourish  vermin,  may  be  bit. 


BETTESWORTH'S  EXULTATION, 

l^fOIV  HEAEIMG  THAT  HIS  NAME  WOULD  BE  TBAN8M1TT9L 
TO  PO0TSRITT  IN  DR.  SWIFT's  WORKS. 

Wbll  !  DOW,  since  the  beat  of  my  paasioo^  abated, 
That  the  Dean  bath  lampoo^'d  me,  017  Vliod  b  dat* 
ed 
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Lampoon'd  did  I  call  it  ? — No — ^wbat  was  it  then  f 
What  was  it  ? — 'Twas  fame  to  be  lasb'd  by  bis  pen  i 
For  had  he  not  pointed  me  out,  I  bad  slept  t31 
E^eo  doomsday,  a  poor  iDsi|i;nificaot  reptile. 
Half  lawyer,  half  actor,  pert,  dull,  and  inglorious, 
Obscure,  and  unheard  of—but  now  I'm  notorious. 
Fame  has  but  two  gates,  a  white  and  a  black  one, 
The  worst  they  can  say  is,  I  got  in  at  the  back  one : 
If  the  end  be  obtained,  *tis  equal  what  portal 
I  enter,  since  I'm  to  be  rendered  immortal ! 
So  clysters  applied  to  the  anus,  *tis  said, 
By  skilful  physicians,  give  ease  to  the  head- 
Though  my  title  be  spurious,  why  should  I  be  dastard^ 
A  man  is  a  man,  though  he  should  be  a  bastard. 
Why  sure  'tis  some  comfort  that  heroes  should  slay  vb, 
If  I  fall,  I  would  fall  by  the  hand  of  iCneas ; 
And  who,  by  the  Drapier  would  not  ratlier  damoM  b^ 
Than  demigoddized  by  madrigal  Namby.* 

A  man  is  no  more,  who  has  once  lost  his  breath ; 
But  poets  convince  us  there's  life  after  death. 
They  call  from  their  graves  the  king  or  the  peasant. 
React  our  old  deeds,  and  make  what's  past  present ; 
And  when  they  i^ould  study  to  set  forth  a  like, 
So  the  lines  be  well  drawn,  and  the  colours  but  strik^ 
Whatever  the  subject  be,  coward  or  hero, 
A  tyrant  or  patriot,  a  Titus  or  Nero, 
To  a  judge  'tis  all  one  which  he  fixes  his  eye  on, 
And  a  well  painted  monkey's  as  good  as  a  lion. 
The  scriptures  affirm  (as  I  heard  in  my  youth, 
For  indeed  I  ne'er  read  them,  to  speak  for  once  tnitl^V 
That  death  is  the  wages  of  sin,  but  the  jfast 
Siall  die  not,  although  they  be  laid  in  the  dus^ 

*  AxnbcoflePhilipe.   N. 
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They  saj  00,  so  be  it,  I  care  not  a  straw, 
Although  I  be  dead  both  in  Gospel  and  law ; 
In^ verse  I  shall  live,  and  be  read  in  each  climate; 
What  more  can  be  said  of  prime  sergeant  or  primate  t 
While  Carter  and  Prendergast  both  maj  be  rotten. 
And  damn'd  to  the  bargain,  and  yet  be  forgottei. 


THE  YAHOO'S  OVERTHROW;  OR,  THE 
KEVAN  RATE'S  NEW  RALLAD, 

WPON  SERGEANT  KITE's   INSULTING   THE  DEAN. 
To  the  Tone  of  Deny  dowo. 

Jolly  boys  of  St.  Kevan's,  St  Patrick's,  Donrare, 
And  Smithfield,  I'll  tell  you,  if  not  told  before. 
How  Rettesworth,  that  booby,  and  scoundrel  in  grmi^ 
Has  insulted  us  all  by  insultiug  the  Dean. 

Kuock  him  down,  down,  down,  knock  him  down. 

The  Dean  and  his  merits  we  every  one  know, 
But  this  skip  of  a  lawyer,  where  the  De'el  did  he  growf 
How  greater  his  merit  at  Four  Courts  or  House, 
Than  the  barking  of  Towzer,  or  leap  of  a  louse  ? 

Kuock  him  down,  &c. 

That  he  came  from  the  Temple,  his  morals  do 
show: 
Rut  where  his  4fsep1aw  is,  few  mortals  yet  know : 
His  rhetoric,  bombast,  silly  jests,  are  by  far 
More  like  to  lampooning,  than  pleadiug  at  bar. 

Knock  him  down,  &c: 
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This  peddlar,  at  speaking  and  making  of  lawv 
Has  met  with  returns  of  all  sorts  but  applause ; 
Has,  with  noise  and  odd  gestures,  been  prating  some 

years, 
What  honester  folks  never  durst  for  their  ears. 

Knock  him  down,  &c. 

Of  all  sizes  and  sorts,  the  fanatical  crew 
Are  his  brother  protestants,  good  men  and  tme. 
Red  hat,  and  blue  bonnet,  and  turban's  the  same, 
What  the  De'el  is't  to  him  whence  the  Devil  thej 
came? 

Knock  him  down,  &c, 

Hobbes,  Tindal,   and  Woolston,  and  Collins,   and 
Nayler, 
And  Muggleton,  Toland,  and  Bradley  the  Taylin^ 
Are  Christians  alike ;  and  it  may  be  averr'd. 
He's  a  Christian  as  good  as  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

Knock  him  down,  d»;. 

He  only  the  rights  of  the  clergy  debates, 
Their  rights !   their  importance !    We'll  set  on  new 

rates 
On  their  tithes  at  half-nothing,  their  priesthood  at  lesi^ 
What's  next  to  be  voted  with  ease  you  may  guess. 

Knock  him  down,  6ic, 

At  length  his  old  master  (I  need  not  him  name) 
To  this  damnable  speaker  had  long  ow'd  a  shaipe^ 
When  his  speech  came  abroad,  he  paid  him  ofTcleai:^ 
By  leaving  him  under  the  pen  of  the  Dean. 

Knock  him  down,  SsCi 
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He  kindled,  as  if  the  whole  satire  had  been 
The  oppression  of  virtue,  not  wages  of  sin : 
He  began,  as  he  bragg'd,  with  a  rant  and  a  roar  ^ 
He  bragg'd  how  he  bounc'd,  and  he  swore  how  he 
swore. 

Knock  him  down,  &e» 

Though  he  cringM  to  his  deanshlp  in  verj  low  strakM^ 
To  others  he  boasted  of  knocking  out  brains^ 
And  slitting  of  noses,  and  cropping  of  ears, 
While  his  own  ass^s  zags  were  more  fit  for  the  riiean. 

Knock  him  down,  Sic 

On  this  worrier  of  deans  whene'er  we  can  hit» 
We'll  show  him  the  way  how  to  crop  and  to  slit ;  , 

We'll  teach  him  some  better  address  to  afford 
To  the  dean  of  all  deans,  though  he  wears  not  a  swordL 

Knock  him  down,  &o. 

We'll  colt  him  through  Kevan,  St  Patrick's,  Donore^ 
And  Smithfield,  as  rap  was  ne'er  colted  before ; 
We'll  oil  him  with  kennel,  and  powder  him  with  graio^ 
A  modus  right  fit  for  insulters  of  deans. 

Knock  him  down,  &e^ 

And,  when  this  is  over,  we'll  make  him  amends^ 
To  the  Dean  he  shall  go;   they  shall  kiss  and  Q^ 

fiiends : 
But  how  ?    Why,  the  Dean  shall  to  him  discloM 
A  face  for  to  kiss,  without  eyes,  ears,  or  nose. 

Knock  bim  down,  Afcl 

If  joa  say  this  is  hard  on  a  man  that  is  reckon'd 
That  seigeant  at  law  whom  we  call  Kite  the  Se^^ua^ 
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You  mistake ;  for  a  slave,  who  will  coax  his  superiors, 
May  be  proud  to  be  licking  a  great  man's  posteriors. 

Knock  him  down,  &c» 

What  care  we  how  high  runs  his  passion  or  pride  ? 
Though  his  soul  be  despises,  he  values  his  hide; 
Then  fear  not  his  tongue,  or  his  sword  or  his  knife; 
He'll  take  his  revenge  on  his  iuno««nt  wife. 

Knock  him  down,  down,  down,  keep  him  doWo. 


ON  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CASHEIi, 
AND  BETTESWORTH. 

»• 
Dear  Dick,  pr'jthee  tell  hj  what  passion  you  move  ? 

The  world  is  in  doubt,  whether  hatred  or  love ; 

And,  while  at  good  Cashel  you  rail  with  such  spite, 

They  slurewdly  suspect  it  is  all  but  a  bite. 

You  certainly  know,  though  so  loudly  you  vapow. 

His  spite  cannot  wound,  who  attempted  the  Drapier. 

Then,  prithee,  reflect,  take  a  word  of  advice ; 

And,  as  your  old  wont  is,  change  sides  in  a  trice : 

On  his  virtues  hold  forth ;  'tis  the  very  best  way ; 

And  say  of  the  man  what  all  honest  men  say. 

But  if,  still  obdurate,  your  anger  remains, 

If  still  your  foul  bosom  more  rancour  contains  j 

Say  then  more  than  they ;  nay,  lavishly  flatter, 

'Tis  your  gross  panegyrics  alone  can  bespatter : 

For  thine,  my  dear  Dick,  give  me  leave  to  speak  plaii^i 

Like  very  foul  mops,  dkty  more  than  they  dean^ 
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Ye  paltry  underlings  of  state. 
Ye  senators,  who  love  to  prate; 
Ye  rascals  of  inferior  note. 
Who  for  a  dinner  sell  a  vote ; 
Ye  pack  of  pensionary  peers, 
Whose  fingers  itch  for  poets'  ears ; 
Ye  bishops,  far  remov'd  from  saints, 
'Why  all  this  rage  ?    Why  these  complaintsf 
Why  against  printers  all  this  noise  ? 
This  summoning  of  blackguard  boys  ? 
Why  so  sagacious  in  your  guesses  ? 
Your  €^,  and  tees^  and  arrs,  and  esses  ? 
Take  my  advice ;  to  make  you  safe^ 
I  know  a  shorter  way  by  half. 
The  point  is  plain ;  remove  the  cause; 
Defend  your  liberties  and  laws. 
Be  sometimes  to  your  country  true, 
Have  once  the  public  good  in  view : 
Bravely  despise  champaign  at  court. 
And  choose  to  dine  at  home  with  port : 
Let  prelates,  by  their  good  behaviour^ 
Convince  us  they  believe  a  Saviour; 
Nor  sell  what  they  so  dearly  bought, 
This  country,  now  their  own,  for  nought 
Ne'er  did  a  true  satiric  muse 
Virtue  or  Innocence  abuse ;  « 

And  'tis  against  poetic  rules 
To  rail  at  men,  by  nature  fools : 
But     "»«*#**#« 
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All  hum  an  race  would  faio  be  wit^ 
And  millions  miss  for  one  that  hits. 
Young's  universal  passion,  pride, 
Was  never  knowo  to  spread  so  wid^. 
Say,  Britain^  could  you  ever  boast 
Three  poets  in  an  age  at  most  ? 
Our  chilling  climate  hardly  bears 
A  sprig  of  bays  in  fifty  years  ; 
While  every  fool  his  claim  alleg'ei|^ 
As  if  it  grew  in  common  hedges. 
What  reason  can  there  be  assign'd 
For  this  perverseness  in  the  mind  f 
Brutes  find  out  where  their  talents  lie : 
A  bear  will  not  attempt  to  fly; 
A  founder'd  horse  will  oft  debate, 
Before  he  tries  a  five-barrM  gate ; 
A  dog  by  instinct  turns  aside. 
Who  sees  the  ditch  too  deep  and  wide. 
But  man  we  find  the  only  creature 
Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  Nature ; 
Who,  when  she  loudly  cries.  Forbear^ 
With  obstinacy  fixes  there ; 
And,  where  his  genius  least  inclines^ 
Absurdly  bends  his  whole  designs. 

Not  empire  to  the  rising  sun 
By  valour,  conduct,  fortune  won ; 
Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates 
For  framing  laws  to  govern  states ; 
Not  skill  in  sciences  profound 
So  large  to  grasp  the  circle  round : 
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Such  heavcDly  influence  require, 
As  how  to  stiike  the  Muse's  lyre. 

Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  begot ; 
Wot  bastard  of  a  pedlar  Scot ; 
T^ot  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  slioes, 
The  spawn  of  Bridewell  or  the  stews; 
JN'ot  infants  dropped,  the  spurious  pledges 
Of  gypsies  littering  under  hedges ; 
Are  so  disqualified  by  fate 
To  rise  in  church,  or  law,  or  state. 
As  he  whom  Phc&bus  in  his  ire 
Has  blasted  with  poetic  fire. 
What  hope  of  custom  in  the  fair, 
While  not  a  soul  demands  your  ware  ? 
Where  you  have  nothing  to  produce 
For  private  life,  or  public  use  ? 
Court,  city,  country,  want  you  not; 
You  cannot  bribe,  betray,  or  plot. 
For  poets,  law  makes  no  provision ; 
The  wealthy  have  you  in  derision : 
Of  state  aflEairs  you  cannot  smatter ; 
Are  awkward  when  you  try  to  flatter: 
Tour  portion,  taking  Britain  round, 
Was  just  one  annual  hundred  pound ; 
19'ow  not  so  much  as  in  remainder. 
Since  Gibber  brought  in  an  attainder; 
For  ever  fixM  by  right  divine 
(A  monarch's  right)  on  Grub-street  line. 

Poor  starv'liog  bard,  how  small  thy  gains  t 
How  unproportion'd  to  diy  pains! 
And  here  a  simile  comes  pat  in : 
Though  cliickeos  take  a  month  to  fatteoi 
The  guests  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
Will  more  than  half  a  scoie  devour. 
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So,  after  toiliog:  tweoily  days 
To  earn  a  stoek  of  pence  Mid  fMraise, 
Thy  labours,  grown  the  crkicV  prejs  - 
Are  sM'allow'd  o'er  a  dish  of  tea : 
Gone  to  be  never  heard  of  more^ 
Gone  where  the  chkkeas  went  before. 

How  shall  a  new  attempter  learn 
Of  different  spirits  to  discern. 
And  how  disting^Hlfili;  which  is  which^ 
The  poet's  vein,  or  seribbliog.  itch  ? 
Then  hear  an  old  experieneM  siuneir, 
Instnicting  thus  a  young:  beginner  : 

Consult  yourself;  and  if  you  find 
A  powerful  impulse  urge  your  inind« 
Impartial  judge  within  your  breast 
What  subject  you  can  manage  best ; 
Whether  your  genius  most  inclines 
To  satire,  praise,  or  humorous  linei^ 
To  elegies  in  mournful  tone, 
Or  prologue  sent  from  hand  unknown* 
Then,  rising  with  Aurora's  light. 
The  Muse  invok'd,  sit  down  to  write; 
Blot  out,  correct,  insert,  refine, 
Enlarge  diminish,  interline;  j»> 

Be  mindful,  wlien  invention  fails, 
To  scratch  your  head,  and  bite  your  nail$.- 

Your  poem  finishVJ,  next  your  care 
Is  needful  to  transcribe  it  fair. 
In  modern  wit  all  printed  trash  is 
Set  off  with  numerous  breaks  and  dashes* 

To  statesmen  would  you  give  a  wipe. 
You  print  it  in  ItcUic  type. 
When  letters  are  in  vulgsu-  shapes^ 
'Tis  ten  to  one  the  wit  escapes : 
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But,  when  in  capitals  expressed, 
The  dullest  reader  smokes  the  jest 
Or  else  perhaps  he  may  invent 
A  better  than  the  poet  meant ; 
As  learned  commentators  view 
In.  Homer  more  than  Homer  knew. 

Your  poem  in  its  modish  dress. 
Correctly  fitted  for  the  press,  — 

Convey  by  penny  post  to  Untot, 
But  let  no  friend  alive  look  intoH. 
•  If  Lintot  thinks  'twill  quit  the  cost, 
Tou  need  not  fear  your  labour  lost: 
And  how  agreeably  surprised 
Are  you  to  see  it  advertis'd ! 
The  hawker  shows  you  one  in  print, 
As  iiresh  as  fai-lhings  fi*om  the  mint : 
The  product  of  your  toil  and  sweating 
A  bastard  of  your  own  begetting. 

Be  sure  at  Will's,  the  following  day 
Xiie  snug,  and  hear  what  critics  say ; 
And,  if  you  find  the  general  vogue 
Pronounces  you  a  stupid  rogue, 
Damns  all  your  thoughts  as  low  and  little, 
Sit  sflll,  and  swallow  down  your  spittle. 

Be  silent  as  a  politician. 
For  talking  may  beget  suspicion : 
Or  praise  the  judgment  of  the  town, 
And  help  yourself  to  run  it  down. 
Give  up  your  fond  paternal  pride, 
Kor  aigue  on  the  weaker  side : 
For,  poems  read  without  a  name 
We  justly  praise,  or  justly  blame ; 
And  critics  have  no  partial  views^ 
Except  they  know  whom  they  abuse 
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And  since  you  ne'er  provoke  their  spite. 
Depend  upon't  their  jud^ent's  right. 
But  if  you  blab,  you  are  undone : 
Consider  what  a  risk  you  run : 
You  lose  your  credit  all  at  once; 
The  town  will  mark  you  for  a  dunce ; 
The  vilest  doggrel,  Grub-street  sends, 
Will  pass  for  yours  with  foes  and  friends ; 
And  you  must  bear  the  whole  disgrace, 
Till  some  fresh  blockhead  takes  your  plac^. 

Your  secret  kept,  your  poem  sunk. 
And  sent  in  quires  to  line  a  trunk. 
If  still  you  be  disposed  to  ihyme, 
Go  try  your  hand  a  second  time. 
Again  you  fail :  yet  Safe's  the  word ; 
Take  courage,  and  attempt  a  third. 
But  first  with  care  employ  your  thoughts 
Where  critics  mark'd  your  former  faults; 
The  trivial  turns,  the  borrow'd  wit, 
The  similes  that  nothing  fit; 
The  cant  which  every  fool  repeats, 
Town  jests  and  cofTeehouse  coficeits^ 
Descriptions  tedious,  flat  and  dry. 
And  introduc'd  the  Lord  knows  why : 
Or  where  we  find  your  fury  set 
Against  the  harmless  alphabet; 
On  A's  and  B^s  your  maKce  vent. 
While  readers  wonder  whom  you  meant ; 
A.  public  or  a  private  robber, 
A  statesman,  or  a  South-sea  jobber ; 
A  prelate,  who  no  God  believes; 
A  parliament,  or  den  of  thieves ; 
A  pickpiirse  at  the  bar  or  bench, 
A  duchess,  or  a  suburb  wench 
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Or  oft,  nrhen  epithets  70a  link 
Id  gaping  liaes  to  fiil  a  chiak ; 
lake  steppiii^stones,  to  save  a  stride, 
In  streets  where  fcenoels  are  too  wide; 
Or  like  a  heel-piece,  to  support 
A  cripple  with  one  foot  too  short ; 
Or  like  a  bridge,  that  {oios  a  marish 
To  moorlands  of  a  different  parish. 
So  have  I  seen  ill-coupled  hounds 
Drag  different  ways  in  miry  grounds; 
So  geographers,  in  Afrie  mapsr 
With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gapi^ 
And  o'er  unhabitable  downs 
Place  elephants  for  want  of  towns. 

But,  though  you  miss  your  third  essay, 
You  need  not  throw  your  pen  away. 
Lay  now  aside  all  thoughts  of  fame. 
To  spring  more  profitable  game. 
From  party  merit  seek  support : 
The  vilest  verse  thrives  best  at  court. 
A  pamphlet  in  sir  Bob's  defence 
Will  never  fail  to  bring  in  pence: 
Nor  be  concern'd  about  the  sale, 
He  pays  his  workmen  on  the  nail. 

A  prince,  the  moment  he  is  crown'ci, 
Inherits  every  virtue  round, 
As  emblems  of  the  sovereign  power, 
Like  other  baubles  in  the  Tower : 
Is  generous,  valiant,  just,  and  wise, 
And  so  continues  till  he  dies : 
His  humble  senate  thb  professes. 
In  all  their  speeches,  votes,  addresses* 
But  once  y  ou  fix  him  in  a  tomb, 
His  virtues  fade,  his  vices  bloom; 
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And  each  perfeciioD,  wroog  impute^ 
Is  fully  at  his  death  confuted. 
The  loads  of  poems  in  bis  praise, 
Ascending,  make  one  funeral  blaze  : 
As  soon  as  jou  can  hear  his  knell. 
This  god  on  earth  turns  devU  in  Hell : 
And  lo  !  his  ministers  of  s'ate, 
TransformM  to  imps,  his  levee  wait ; 
Where,  in  the  scenes  of  endless  wo, 
They  ply  their  former  arts  belofr ; 
And  as  they  sail  in  Charon's  boat. 
Contrive  to  bribe  tlie  judge's  vote ; 
To  Cerberus  tliey  give  a  sop, 
His  triple  barking  mouth  to  stop ; 
Or,  in  the  ivory  gate  of  dreams 
Project  excise  and  South  sea  schemes ; 
Or  hire  their  party  pamphleteers 
To  set  Elysium  by  the  ears. 

Then,  poet,  if  you  mean  to  thrive, 
Employ  your  Muse  on  kings  alive ; 
With  pnidence  gathering  up  a  cluster 
Of  all  the  virtues  you  can  muster. 
Which,  form'd  into  a  garland  sweet. 
Lay  humbly  at  your  monarch's  feet  : 
Who,  as  the  odours  reach  his  throne, 
Will  smile,  and  think  them  all  his  own ; 
For  law  and  Gospel  both  determine 
All  virtues  lodge  in  royal  ermine : 
I  mean  the  oracles  of  both. 
Who  shall  depose  it  upon  oath. 
Your  garland,  in  the  following  reign. 
Change  but  the  names,  will  do  again. 

But,  if  you  think  this  trade  too  base, 
(Which  ^Idom  is  the  dunce'^s  case) 
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Put  on  the  critic's  brow,  and  sit 
At  Will's  the  puny  judge  of  wit. 
A  ood,  a  shrug,  a  scornfid  smile. 
With  cautioD  us'd,  may  serve  a  while* 
Proceed  no  farther  in  your  part,      ^ 
Before  you  learn  the  terms  of  art; 
For  you  can  never  be  too  far  gono 
In  all  our  modern  critic's  jargon : 
Thep  talk  with  more  authentic  face 
Of  unities,  in  time  and  place    ; 
Get  scraps  of  Horace  from  your  friends^ 
And  have  them  at  your  fingers'  ends ; 
Learn  Aristotle's  rules  by  rote, 
And  at  all  hazards  boldly  quote; 
Judicious  Rymer  oft  review. 
Wise  Dennis,  and  profound  Bossu, 
Read  all  the  prefaces  of  Dryden, 
For  these  our  critics  much  confide  in  ; 
Though  merely  writ  at  first  for  filling, 
To  raise  the  volume's  price  a  shiilin^. 

A  forward  critic  often  dupes  us 
With  sham  quotations /»m  hupsaus: 
And  if  we  have  not  read  Longinus, 
Will  magisterially  outshine  us. 
Then,  lest  with  Greek  he  overrun  y^ 
Procure  the  book  for  love  or  money, 
Translated  from  Boileau's  translation, 
And  quote  quotation  on  quotation. 
At  Will's  you  hear  a  poem  read. 
Where  Battus  tix>m  the  table  head« 
Reclining  on  his  elbowchair. 
Gives  judgment  with  decisive  idr; 
To  whom  the  tribe  of  circling  wilv 
As  to  an  oracle  submits. 
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He  gives  directions  to  the  town. 

To  cry  it  up,  or  run  it  down ; 

Like  courtiers,  when  they  send  a  not^ 

Instructing  members  how  to  vote. 

He  sets  the  stamp  of  bad  and  good# 

Though  not  a  word  be  understood. 

Your  lesson  learned,  you'll  be  securo 

To  get  the  name  of  connoisseur : 

And,  when  your  merits  once  are  knowil, 

Procure  disciples  of  your  own. 

For  poets  (you  can  never  want  them) 

Spread  through  Augusta  Trinobantuo^ 

Computing  by  then:  pecks  of  coals. 

Amount  to  just  nine  thousand  souls : 

These  o'er  their  proper  districts  govei^ 

Of  wit  and  humour  judges  sovereign. 

In  every  street  a  dty  bard 

Hules,  like  an  alderman,  his  ward; 

His  indisputed  rights  extend 

Through  all  the  lane,  from  end  to  end ; 

The  neighbours  round  admire  his  shrewdness 

For  songs  of  loyalty  and  lewdness; 

Outdone  by  none  in  rhyming  well. 

Although  he  never  leam'd  to  spell. 

Two  bordering  wits  contend  for  gloiy ; 
And  one  is  whig,  and  one  is  tory : 
And  this,  for  epics  claims  the  bays, 
And  that,  (or  elegiac  lays : 
Some  fam'd  for  numbere  soft  and  smootll, 
By  lovers  spoke  in  Punch's  booth; 
And  some  as  justly  Fame  extols 
For  lofty  lines  in  Smithfield  drolls. 
Bavins  in  Wapping  gains  renown, 
And  Maevius  reigns  o'er  Kentishtown : 
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Tigellius  placed  in  Phoebus'  car 
From  Ludgate  shines  to  Temple-bar : 
Harmonious  Gibber  entertains 
The  court  with  annual  birth-day  strains ; 
Whence  Gay  was  banish'd  in  disgrace ; 
Where  Pope  will  never  show  his  face ; 
Where  Young  must  torture  his  invention 
To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension. 

But  these  are  not  a  thousandth  pari 
Of  jobbers  in  the  poet's  art, 
Attending  each  his  proper  station, 
And  all  in  due  subordination, 
Through  every  alley  to  be  found. 
In  garrets  high,  or  under  ground ; 
And  when  they  join  their  pericranifs. 
Out  skips  a  book  of  miscellanies. 
Hobbes  clearly  proves,  that  every  creature 
Lives  in  a  state  of  war  by  nature. 
The  greater  for  the  smaller  watch. 
But  meddle  seldom  with  their  match. 
A  whale  of  moderate  size  will  draw 
X  shoal  of  herrings  down  his  maw ; 
A  fox  with  geese  his  belly  crams; 
A  wolf  destroys  a  thousand  lambs; 
But  search  among  the  rhyming  race, 
The  brave  are  worried  by  the  base. 
If  on  Parnassus'  top  you  sit. 
You  rarely  bite,  are  always  bit : 
£ach  poet  of  inferior  size 
On  you  shall  rail  and  criticise. 
And  strive  to  tear  you  limb  from  limb : 
While  others  do  as  much  for  him. 

The  vermin  only  tease  and  pinch 
Their  foes  superior  by  an  inch. 
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So,  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 
Has  smaller  fleas  that  oo  him  prey ; 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  'em, 
And  so  proceed  adinfinitum. 
Thus  every  poet,  in  his  kiod, 
Is  bit  by  him  that  comes  behind : 
Who,  though  too  little  to  be  seen, 
Can  tease,  and  gall,  and  give  the  spleen ; 
Call  dunces,  fools,  and  sons  of  whores, 
Lay  Grub-street  at  each  other's  doors ; 
Extol  the  Greek  and  Roman  masters, 
And  curse  our  modern  poetasters ; 
Complain,  as  many  an  ancient  bard  did, 
How  genius  is  no  more  rewarded ; 
How  wrong  a  taste  prevails  among  us; 
How  much  our  ancestors  outsung  us ; 
Can  personate  an  awkward  scorn 
For  those  who  are  not  poets  born ; 
And  all  their  brother  dunces  lash, 
Who  crowd  the  press  with  hourly  trash. 

O  Grub-street !  how  do  I  bemoan  thee. 
Whose  graceless  children  scorn  to  own  thee  t 
Their  filial  piety  forgot, 
Deny  their  country,  like  a  Scot ; 
Though,  by  their  idiom  and  grimace, 
They  soon  betray  their  native  place ; 
Yet  thou  hast  greater  cause  to  be 
Asham'd  of  them,  than  they  of  thee, 
Degenerate  from  their  ancient  brood. 
Since  first  the  court  allow'd  them  food. 

Remains  a  difficulty  still, 
To  purchase  fame  by  writing  ill. 
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From  Flecknoe  down  to  Howard's*  tim^ 
How  few  have  reachM  the  low  sublime ! 
For  when  our  high-born  Howard  died, 
Blackmore  alone  his  place  supplied ; 
k        And,  lest  a  chasm  should  intervene. 

When  death  had  finished  Blackmore's  reigo^ 
The  leaden  crown  devolv'd  to  thee, 
Great  poetf  of  the  hollow  tree. 
But  ah !  how  unsecure  thj  throne  t 
A  thousand  bards  th^r  right  disown  : 
They  plot  to  turn,  in  factious  zeal> 
Duncenia  to  a  common  weal ; 
And  with  rebellious  arms  pretend 
An  equal  privilege  to  descend. 

In  bulk  there  are  not  more  degrees 
From  elephants  to  mites  in  cheese. 
Than  what  a  curious  eye  may  trace 
In  creatures  of  the  rfajming  race. 


•  Hon.  Edward  Howard,  author  of  four  indifferent  plays,  and  of 
two  books  of  poetry,  one  called  **  The  British  Princes,**  Che  other 
**  Poems  and  Essays,  with  a  paraphrase  on  Cicero's  "  Laelius.**  N. 

f  Sir  William  GrimRtoo,  hart,  (created  Viscount  Grimston  and  ba* 
ron  of  Dunboyne  in  the  Icingdom  of  Ireland,  June  3, 1719,)  wrote  a 
play,  when  a  boy,  to  be  acted  by  his  school-fellows,  entitled,  ^  The- 
Ijawyer*8  Fortune ;  or.  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree;^  printed  in  4to.  1705  ; 
I  performance  of  so  little  merit  that  his  lordship,  at  a  more  advanced^ 
•^riod  of  life,  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  suppress  it;. 
Okd  this  he  might  possibly  have  accompUshed,  had  be  not  been  en- 
gufed  in  a  dispute  with  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  about  the  bo- 
rough of  St.  Alban's.  To  render  him  ridiculous  in  the  eye»  of  hit- 
constituents,  her  grace  caused  an  impression  of  this  play  to  be  print- 
ed, with  an  elephant  in  the  title  page  dancing  on  a  rope.  This  edition, 
his  lordship  purchased ;  but  her  grace,  bemg  detemuDed  to  accom- 
plish her  design,  sent  a  copy  to  be  reprinted  in  Holland,  and  after- 
wards distributed  the  whole  impression. among  the  electors  of  St.  Al- 
ban's; for  which  place,  however,  he  was  chosen  reprefleotative,  ia 
1713, 1714,  and  1727.    He  died  Oct.  15, 1738.    N. 
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From  bad  to  worse,  and  worse  thej  fall ; 
But  who  can  reach  the  worst  of  all  ? 
For  though,  in  nature,  d^th  and  height 
Are  equally  held  infinite  : 
In  poetry,  the  height  we  know ; 
'Tis  only  infinite  below. 
For  instance :  when  you  rashly  think; 
No  rhymer  can  like  Welsted*  sink, 
His  merits  balanced,  you  shall  find 
The  laureatef  leaves  him  far  behind. 
Concannen,  more  aspiiiug  bard. 
Soars  downward  deeper  by  a  yard. 
Smart  Jemmy  Moorej:  with  vigour  drops'^ 
The  rest  pursue  as  thick  as  hops : 
With  heads  to  points  the  gulf  they  enter, 
Link'd  perpendicular  to  the  centre ; 
And  as  their  heeb  elated  rise, 
Their  heads  attempt  the  nether  skies. 

O,  what  indignity  and  shame^  ^^ 
To  prostitute  the  Muses'  name  t 
"By  flattering  kings,  whom  Heaven  designed 
The  plagues  and  scourges  of  mankind;  . 
Bred  up  in  ignorance  and  sloth, 
And  every  vice  that  nurses  both. 

*  That  the  merits  of  Mr.  Welsted  as  a  poet  hare  been  mudi  un- 
derrated, and  his  fair  fame  as  a  worthy  member  of  society  unwar- 
rantably traduced,  an  appeal  may  confidently  be  made  to  his  Mi|^' 
laneous  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose,  first  collected  in  1787,  8vo. ;  'i'nd 
to  the  biographical  memoirs  prefixed  to  that  coUection.    N. 

f  In  some  editions,  instead  of  the  Laureate,  was  maliciously  insert- 
ed the  name  of  Mr.  Fielding;  for  whose  ingenious  writings  the  sup- 
posed author  manifested  a  great  esteem-    N. 

X  James  Moore  Smith,  Esq.  author  of  *^  The  Rival  Modes,^*^  an 
unsuccessful  comedy,  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  consummate  assur- 
ance as  a  plagiarist.  See  hi*  character  at  large,  in  the  Duoclad,  lU 
50.    N. 
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Or  oft,  when  epithets  yott  liok 
Id  gaping  liaes  to  fill  a  chink ; 
Like  steppin^stones,  to  save  a  stride, 
In  streets  "where  keooelsare  too  wide; 
Or  like  a  heel-piece,  to  support 
A  cripple  vith  one  foot  too  short ; 
Or  like  a  bridge,  that  joins  a  marish 
To  moorlands  of  a  different  parish. 
So  have  I  seen  ill-coupled  hounds 
Drag  different  ways  in  miry  grounds: 
So  geographers,  in  Airie  maps,^ 
With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gap^ 
And  o'er  unhabitable  downs 
Place  elephants  for  want  of  towns. 

But,  though  you  miss  your  third  essay, 
Tou  need  not  throw  your  pen  away. 
Lay  now  aside  all  thoughts  of  fame. 
To  spring  more  profitable  game. 
From  party  merit  seek  sopport : 
The  vilest  verse  thrives  best  at  coart. 
A  pamphlet  in  sir  Bob's  defence 
Will  never  fail  to  bring  in  pence: 
Nor  be  concerned  about  the  sale, 
He  pays  his  workmen  on  the  nail. 

A  prince,  the  moment  he  is  crown'4» 
Inherits  every  virtue  round, 
As  emblems  of  the  sovereign  power. 
Like  other  baubles  in  the  Tower : 
Is  generous,  valiant,  just,  and  wise, 
And  so  continues  till  he  dies : 
His  hiimble  senate  this  professes. 
In  all  their  speeches,  votes,  addreises* 
But  once  you  fix  him  in  a  tomb, 
His  virtues  fade,  hn  vices  bloom; 
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And  each  perfection,  wrong  impute^ 
Is  fully  at  his  death  confuted. 
The  loads  of  poems  in  bis  praise, 
Ascending,  make  one  funeral  blaze  : 
As  soon  as  you  can  hear  his  knell. 
This  god  on  earth  turns  devil  in  Hell : 
And  lo  !  his  ministers  of  8' ate, 
Transformed  to  imps,  his  levee  wait ; 
Where,  in  the  scenes  of  endless  wo. 
They  ply  their  former  arts  below ; 
And  as  they  sail  in  Charon's  boat. 
Contrive  to  bribe  tlie  judge's  vote ; 
To  Cerberus  they  give  a  sop, 
His  triple  barking  mouth  to  stop ; 
Or,  in  the  ivory  gate  of  dreams 
Project  excise  and  South  sea  schemes ; 
Or  hire  their  party  pamphleteers 
To  set  Elysium  by  the  ears. 

Then,  poet,  if  you  mean  to  thrive, 
Employ  your  Muse  on  kings  alive ; 
With  pnidence  gathering  up  a  cluster 
Of  all  the  virtues  you  can  muster. 
Which,  form'd  into  a  garland  sweet. 
Lay  humbly  at  your  monarch's  feet  : 
Who,  as  the  odours  reach  his  throne, 
Will  smile,  and  think  them  all  his  own ; 
For  law  and  Gospel  both  determine 
All  virtues  lodge  in  royal  ermine : 
I  mean  the  oracles  of  both. 
Who  shall  depose  it  upon  oath. 
Your  garland,  in  the  following  reign. 
Change  but  the  names,  will  do  again. 

But,  if  you  think  this  trade  too  base, 
(Which  seldom  is  the  dunce's  case) 
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Put  on  the  critic's  brow,  and  sit 
At  Will's  the  puny  judge  of  wit. 
A  ood,  a  shrug,  a  scorufiil  smile, 
With  caution  us'd,  may  serve  a  while* 
Proceed  no  farther  in  yt>ur  part,      ^ 
Before  you  learn  the  terms  of  art ; 
For  you  can  never  be  too  far  gon& 
In  all  our  modern  critic's  jargon : 
Thep  talk  with  more  authentic  face 
Of  unities,  in  time  and  place    ; 
Get  scraps  of  Horace  from  your  friend^ 
And  have  them  at  your  fingers'  ends ; 
Liearn  Aristotle's  rules  by  rote, 
And  at  all  hazards  boldly  quote; 
Judicious  Rymer  oft  review. 
Wise  Dennis,  and  profound  Bossu, 
Read  all  the  prefaces  of  Dryden, 
For  these  our  critics  much  confide  in  ; 
Though  merely  writ  at  first  for  filling, 
To  raise  the  volume's  price  a  shilling. 

A  forward  critic  often  dupes  us 
With  sham  quotations /^m  hupsaus : 
And  if  we  have  not  read  Longinus, 
Will  magisterially  outshine  us. 
Then,  lest  with  Greek  he  overrun  y^ 
Procure  the  book  for  love  or  money. 
Translated  from  Boileau's  translation, 
And  quote  quotation  on  quotation. 
At  WilFs  you  hear  a  poem  read. 
Where  Battus  (ix>m  the  table  head, 
Reclining  on  his  elbowchair. 
Gives  judgment  with  decisive  air; 
To  whom  the  tribe  of  circling  will 
As  to  an  oracle  submits. 
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He  gives  directions  to  the  town. 

To  cry  it  up,  or  run  it  down ; 

Like  courtiers,  when  they  send  a  not^ 

Instructing  members  how  to  vote. 

He  sets  the  stamp  of  bad  and  good# 

Though  not  a  word  be  understood. 

Your  lesson  leam'd,  you'll  be  secure 

To  get  the  name  of  connoisseur : 

And,  when  your  merits  once  are  knowt|, 

Procure  disciples  of  your  own. 

For  poets  (you  can  never  want  tliem) 

Spread  through  Aiigusta  TrinobantuD|« 

Computing  by  their  pecks  of  coals, 

Amount  to  just  nine  thousand  souls: 

These  o'er  their  proper  districts  gover^ 

Of  wit  and  humour  judges  sovereign. 

In  every  street  a  city  bard 

flules,like  an  alderman,  his  ward^ 

His  indisputed  rights  extend 

Through  all  the  lane,  from  end  to  end ; 

The  neighbours  round  admire  his  shrewdness 

For  songs  of  loyalty  and  lewdness; 

Outdone  by  none  in  rhyming  well. 

Although  he  never  learn'd  to  i^ell. 

Two  bordering  wits  contend  for  glory; 
And  one  is  whig,  and  one  is  tory : 
And  this,  for  epics  claims  the  bays, 
And  that,  for  elegiac  lays : 
Some  fam'd  for  numbers  soft  and  smoot^ 
By  lovers  spoke  in  Punch's  booth ; 
And  some  as  justly  Fame  extols 
For  lofty  lines  in  Smithfield  drolls. 
Bavius  in  Wapping  gains  renown, 
And  Msevius  reigns  o'er  Kentishtown: 
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Tigellius  plac'd  ia  Phoebus'  car 
From  Ludgate  shines  to  Temple-bar : 
Harmonious  Gibber  entertains 
The  court  with  annual  birth-day  strains ; 
Whence  Gay  was  banishM  in  disgrace ; 
Where  Pope  will  never  show  his  face ; 
Where  Young  must  torture  his  invention 
To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension. 

But  these  are  not  a  thousandth  part 
Of  jobbers  in  the  poet's  art, 
Attending  each  his  proper  station, 
And  all  in  due  subordination, 
Through  every  alley  to  be  found, 
In  garrets  high,  or  under  ground ; 
And  when  they  join  their  pericranits. 
Out  skips  a  book  of  miscellanies. 
Hobbes  clearly  proves,  that  every  creature 
Lives  in  a  state  of  war  by  nature. 
The  greater  for  the  smaller  watch, 
But  meddle  seldom  with  their  match. 
A  whale  of  moderate  size  will  draw 
X  shoal  of  herrings  down  his  maw; 
A  fox  with  geese  his  belly  crams; 
A  wolf  destroys  a  thousand  lambs; 
But  search  among  the  rhyming  race, 
The  brave  are  worried  by  the  base. 
If  on  Parnassus'  top  you  sit. 
You  rarely  bite,  are  always  bit : 
Each  poet  of  inferior  size 
On  you  shall  rail  and  criticise. 
And  strive  to  tear  you  limb  from  limb : 
While  others  do  as  much  for  him. 

The  vermin  only  tease  and  pinch 
Their  foes  superior  by  an  inch. 
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So,  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 
Has  smaller  fleas  that  oo  him  prey ; 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  'em, 
And  so  proceed  adinfoiitum. 
Thus  every  poet,  in  his  kind, 
Is  bit  by  him  that  comes  behind : 
Who,  though  too  little  to  be  seen, 
Can  tease,  and  gall,  and  give  the  spleen ; 
Call  dunces,  fools,  and  sons  of  whores, 
Lay  Grub-street  at  each  other's  doors ; 
Extol  the  Greek  and  Roman  masters, 
And  curse  our  modem  poetasters ; 
Complain,  as  many  an  ancient  bard  did^ 
How  genius  is  no  more  rewarded ; 
How  wrong  a  taste  prevails  among  us; 
How  much  our  ancestors  outsung  us ; 
Can  personate  an  awkward  scorn 
For  those  who  are  not  poets  bom ; 
And  all  their  brother  dunces  lash, 
Who  crowd  the  press  with  hourly  trash. 

O  Grub-street !  how  do  I  bemoan  thee. 
Whose  graceless  children  scorn  to  own  thee  !- 
Their  filial  piety  forgot, 
Deny  their  country,  like  a  Scot ; 
Though,  by  their  idiom  and  grimace, 
They  soon  betray  their  native  place ; 
Yet  thou  hast  greater  cause  to  be 
Ashamed  of  them,  than  they  of  thee, 
Degenerate  from  their  ancient  brood. 
Since  first  the  court  allowM  them  food. 

Remains  a  difficulty  stiD, 
To  purchase  fame  by  writing  ilL 
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From  Flecknoe  down  to  Howard's*  tim^ 
How  few  have  reached  the  low  sublime ! 
For  when  our  high-born  Howard  died, 
Blackmore  alone  his  place  supplied ; 
»        And,  lest  a  chasm  should  intervene. 

When  death  had  finished  Blackmore's  reigo^ 
The  leaden  crown  devolv'd  to  thee, 
Great  poetf  of  the  hollow  tree. 
But  ah !  how  unsecure  tlij  throne  t 
A  thousand  bards  thy  right  disown  : 
They  plot  to  turn,  in  factious  zeal> 
Duncenia  to  a  common  weal ; 
And  with  rebellious  arms  pretend 
An  equal  privilege  to  descend. 

In  bulk  there  are  not  more  degrees 
From  elephants  to  mites  in  cheese. 
Than  what  a  curious  eje  may  trace 
In  creatures  of  the  rhyming  race. 


•  Hon.  Edward  Howard,  author  of  foor  indifferent  plays,  and  of 
two  books  of  poetry,  one  called  **•  The  Britiih  Princes,**  the  other 
**  Poems  and  Essays,  with  a  paraphrase  on  Cicero's  **  LxUus.**  N. 

f  Sir  WjUiamGriiniitoQ,  hart,  (created  Viscount  Grimston  and  ba- 
ron of  Dunboyne  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  June  3, 1719,)  wrote  a 
play,  when  a  boy,  to  be  acted  by  his  school-fellows,  entitled,  ^  The-. 
Ijawyer's  Fortune ;  or.  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree;^  printed  in  4to.  1705  ; 
•^  performance  of  so  little  merit  that  his  lordship,  at  a  more  advanced^ 
•j-riod  of  life,  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  suppress  it;. 
Okd  this  he  might  possibly  have  accomplished,  had  be  not  been  en- 
gaged in  a  dispute  with  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  about  the  bo- 
rough of  St.  Alban*8.  To  render  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  hit- 
constituents,  her  grace  caused  an  impression  of  this  play  to  be  print- 
ed, with  an  elephant  in  the  title  page  dancing  on  a  rope.  This  edition, 
his  lordship  purchased ;  but  her  grace,  beuig  determiDed  to  accom- 
plish her  design,  sent  a  copy  to  be  reprinted  in  Holland,  and  after- 
wards distributed  the  whole  impression. among  the  electors  of  St.  Al- 
ban*s;  for  which  place,  however,  he  was  chosen  reprefleotative,  ia 
1713, 1714,  and  1727.   He  died  Oct.  15, 1738.    N. 
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From  bad  to  worse,  and  worse  they  fall ; 
But  who  can  reach  the  worst  of  all  ? 
For  though,  in  nature,  d^th  and  height 
Are  equally  held  infinite  : 
In  poetry,  the  height  we  know ; 
'Tis  only  infinite  below. 
For  instance :  when  you  raslily  think; 
No  rhymer  can  like  Welsted*  sink, 
His  merits  balanced,  you  shall  find 
The  laureatef  leaves  him  far  behind. 
Concannen,  more  aspiring  bard. 
Soars  downward  deeper  by  a  yard. 
Smart  Jemmy  Moorej:  with  vigour  dropsy 
The  rest  pursue  as  thick  as  hops : 
With  heads  to  points  the  gulf  they  enter, 
Link'd  perpendicular  to  the  centre ; 
And  as  their  heeb  elated  rise. 
Their  heads  attempt  the  nether  skies* 

O,  what  indignity  and  shame^  * 
To  prostitute  the  Muses'  name  t 
By  flattering  kings,  whom  Heaven  designed 
The  plagues  and  scourges  of  mankind;  . 
Bred  up  in  ignorance  and  sloth. 
And  every  vice  that  nurses  both. 

*  That  the  merits  of  Mr.  Welsted  as  a  poet  hare  been  mudi  un- 
derrated, and  his  fair  fame  as  a  worthy  member  of  society  unwar- 
raotably  traduced,  an  appeal  may  confidently  be  made  to  his  Miftel- 
laneous  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose,  first  coUected  in  1787,  8vo. ;  an4 
to  the  biographical  memoirs  prefixed  to  that  coUection.    N. 

f  In  some  editions,  instead  of  the  Liaureate,  was  maliciously  insert- - 
ed  the  name  of  Mr.  Fielding;  for  whose  ingenious  writings  the  sup- 
posed author  manifested  a  great  esteem.    N. 

X  James  Moore  Smitii,  Esq.  author  of  *^  The  Rival  Modes,^*^  an 
unsuccessful  comedy,  was  chiefly  remarluible  for  a  consummate  assur- 
ance as  a  plagiarist.  See  hi*  character  at  large,  in  the  Duociad,  11. 
50.    W. 
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Fair  Britain,  in  thy  mooarch  ble8(>, 
Whose  virtues  bear  the  strictest  test ; 
Whom  never  faction  could  bespatter, 
Nar  minister  nor  poet  flatter; 
What  justice  in  rewarding  merit! 
What  magnanimity  of  spirit ; 
What  lineaments  divine  we  trace 
Through  all  her  figure,  mien,  and  face  t 
Though  peace  with  olive  bind  his  hands, 
Confessed  the  conquering  hero  stands. 
Hydaspes,  Indus,  and  the  Ganges, 
Bread  from  his  hand  impending  change. 
From  him  the  Tartar  and  Chinese, 
Short  by  the  kneeg,  entreat  for  peace. 
The  consort  of  his  throne  and  bed, 
A  perfect  goddess  born  and  bred, 
Appointed  sovereign  judge  to  tit 
On  learning,  eloquence,  and  wit 
Our  eldest  hope,  divine  lulus, 
(Late,  very  late,  O  may  he  rule  us  t) 
What  early  manhood  has  he  shown. 
Before  his  downy  beard  was  grown ! 
Then  think,  what  wonders  vnU  be  done 
By  going  on  as  he  begun, 
An  heir  for  Britain  to  secure 
As  long  as  sun  and  moon  endure. 

The  remnant  of  the  royal  blood 
Comes  pouring  on  me  like  a  flood. 
Bright  goddesses,  in  number  five ; 
Duke  William,  sweetest  prince  alive^ 
Now  sing  the  minister  of  state, 
Who  shines  alone  without  a  mate. 
Observe  with  what  majestic  port 
This  Atlas  stands  to  prop  the  court: 
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Intent  the  public  debts  to  pay, 

Like  prudent  Fabius,  by  delay. 

Thou  great  vicegerent  of  the  king, 

Thy  praises  every  Muse  shall  sing ! 

In  all  affairs  thou  sole  director,  * 

Of  wit  and  learning  chief  protector; 

Though  small  the  time  thou  hast  to  spare, 

The  chui-ch  is  thy  peculiar  care. 

Of  pious  prelates  what  a  stock  , 

You  choose,  to  rule  the  sable  flock  I 

You  raise  the  honour  of  the  peerage, 

Proud  to  attend  you  at  the  steerage. 

You  dignify  the  noble  race. 

Content  yourself  with  humbler  place. 

Now  learning,  valour,  virtue,  sense. 

To  titles  give  the  sole  pretence. 

St.  George  beheld  thee  with  delight, 

Vouchsafe  to  be  an  azure  knight, 

When  on  thy  breast  and  sides  Herculean, 

He  fix'd  the  star  and  string  cerulean. 

Say,  poet,  in  what  other  nation 
Shone  ever  such  a  constellation  ! 
Attend,  ye  Popes,  and  Youngs,  and  Gays, 
And  tune  your  harps,  and  strow  your  bays  s 
Your  panegyrics  here  provide ; 
You  cannot  err  on  flattery's  side. 
Above  the  stars  exalt  your  style, 
Yo^still  are  low  ten  thousand  mile.  '  ^, 

On  Lewis  all  his  bards  bestow'd 
Of  incensQ  many  a  thousand  load  $ 
But  Europe  mortified  his  pride. 
And  swore  the  fawning  ra^^als  lied* 
Yet  what  the  world  refus'd  to  Lewis, 
Apply 'd  to  George,  exactly  ti'ue  is. 

o  2  ' 
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Fair  Britain,  in  thy  mooarch  blest^ 
Whose  virtues  bear  the  strictest  test ; 
Whom  oeyer  faction  could  bespatter, 
Nar  minister  nor  poet  flatter ; 
What  justice  in  rewarding  merit! 
What  magnanimity  of  spirit ; 
What  lineaments  divine  ve  trace 
Through  all  her  figure,  mien,  and  face  t 
Though  peace  with  olive  bind  his  hands, 
ConfessM  the  conquering  hero  stands. 
Hydaspes,  Indus,  and  the  Ganges, 
Bread  from  his  hand  impending  change. 
From  him  the  Tartar  and  Chinese, 
Short  by  the  kneeg,  entreat  for  peace. 
The  consort  of  his  throne  and  bed, 
A  perfect  goddess  bom  and  bred. 
Appointed  sovereign  judge  to  tit 
On  leaining,  eloquence,  and  wit 
Our  eldest  hope,  divine  lulus, 
(Late,  very  late,  O  may  he  rule  us  t) 
What  early  manhood  has  he  shown. 
Before  his  downy  beard  was  grown ! 
Then  think,  what  wonders  will  be  done 
By  going  on  as  he  begun. 
An  heir  for  Britain  to  secure 
As  long  as  sun  and  moon  endure. 

The  remnant  of  the  royal  blood 
Comes  pouring  on  me  like  a  flood. 
Bright  goddesses,  in  number  five ; 
Duke  William,  sweetest  prince  alive^ 
Now  sing  the  minister  of  state, 
Who  shines  alone  without  a  mate. 
Observe  with  what  majestic  port 
This  Atlas  stands  to  prop  the  court: 
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Intent  the  public  debts  to  pay, 

Like  prudent  Fabius,  by  delay. 

Thou  great  vicegerent  of  the  king, 

Thy  praises  every  Muse  shall  sing ! 

In  all  affairs  thou  sole  director,  * 

Of  wit  and  learning  chief  protector; 

Though  small  the  time  thou  hast  to  spare, 

The  church  is  thy  peculiar  care. 

Of  pious  prelates  what  a  stock 

You  choose,  to  rule  the  sable  flock ! 

You  raise  the  honour  of  the  peerage, 

Proud  to  attend  you  at  the  steerage. 

You  dignify  the  noble  race, 

Content  yourself  with  humbler  place. 

Now  learning,  valour,  virtue,  sense. 

To  titles  give  the  sole  pretence. 

St.  George  beheld  thee  with  delight, 

Vouchsafe  to  be  an  azure  knight, 

When  on  thy  breast  and  sides  Herculean, 

He  fix'd  the  star  and  string  cerulean. 

Say,  poet,  in  what  other  nation 
Shone  ever  such  a  constellation ! 
Attend,  ye  Popes,  and  Youngs,  and  Gays, 
And  tune  your  harps,  and  strow  your  bays  s 
Your  panegyrics  here  provide ; 
You  cannot  err  on  flattery's  side. 
Above  the  stars  exalt  your  style, 
Yo^still  are  low  ten  thousand  mile.  '  *,. 

On  Lewis  all  his  bards  bestow'd 
Of  incensQ  many  a  thousand  load ; 
But  Europe  mortified  his  pride. 
And  swore  tht^  fawning  ra^icab  lied* 
Yet  what  the  world  refus'd  to  Lewis, 
Apply 'd  to  George,  exactly  ti'ue  is. 

o  2  ' 
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Exactly  true!  iovidioiu  poetl 
'Tis  fifty  thousand  times  below  it. 

Translate  me  now  some  lines,  if  you  cni^ 
From  Virgil,  Martial,  Oyid,  Lucan. 
They  eould  all  power  in  Heaven  divide^ 
And  do  no  wrong  on  either  side ; 
They  teach  you  how  to  split  a  hair. 
Give  George  and  Jove  an  equal  share; 
Yet  why  should  we  be  lae'd  so  strait? 
I'll  give  my  monarch  butter  weight. 
And  reason  good ;  for  many  a  year 
Jove  never  intermeddled  here : 
Nor,  though  his  priests  be  duly  paid, 
Bid  ever  we  desire  his  aid  : 
^  We  now  can  better  do  without  him, 
Since  Woolston  gave  us  arms  to  rout  him.- 

CttUra  desidercmtur. 


A  3S1&W  SIMILE  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

BY  DR.  8HSRIDAN.      1733. 

**  To  make  a  writer  miss  his  end, 
You'^^e  nothing  else  to  do  bat  mend*** 

I  OFTEN  tried  in  vain  to  find 
A  simile  for  womankind, 
A  simile  I  meant  to  fit  'em, 
In  every  circumstance  to  fait  'em* 
Through  every  beast  and  bfafd  I  weot) 
I  ransacVd  eveiy  ekmcDt  y 
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And,  after  peeping  through  all  nature 
To  find  so  whimsical  a  creature, 
A  cloud  presented  to  my  view, 
And  straight  this  parallel  I  drew  : 

Clouds  turn  with  every  wind  about, 
They  keep  us  in  suspense  and  doubt. 
Yet  oft  perverse,  like  womankind. 
Are  seen  to  scud  against  the  wind : 
And  are  not  women  just  the  same  ? 
For,  who  can  tell  at  what  they  aim  ?  -* 

Clouds  keep  the  stoutest  mortals  under. 
When  belldwiog  they  disdiarge  their  thunder : 
So  when  the  alarumbell  is  rung 
Of  Xanti's  everlasting  tongue, 
The  husband  dreads  its  loudness  more 
Than  lightning's  flash,  or  thunder's  roar. 

Clouds  weep,  as  they  do,  without  pain ; 
And  what  are  tears  but  women's  rain  ^ 

The  clouds  about  the  welkin  roam  : 
And  ladies  never  stay  at  home. 

The  clouds  build  castles  in  the  air, 
A  thing  peculiar  to  the  fair : 
For  all  the  schemes  of  their  forecasting. 
Are  not  more  solid  nor  more  lasting. 

A  cloud  is  light  by  turns,  and  daik, 
Such  is  a  lady  with  her  spark  ; 
Now  with  a  sudden  pouting  gloom 
She  seems  to  darken  all  the  room ;  # 

Again  she's  pleas'd,  his  fears  beguil'd. 
And  all  is  clear  when  she  has  smii'd. 
In  this  they're  wondrously  alike, 
(I  hope  the  simile  will  strike) 
Though  in  the  darkest  dumps  you  view  tkem. 
Stay  but  a  moment,  you'll  see  through  th^m»^ 

o  3 
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The  clouds  are  apt  to  make  reflection ; 
And  frequentlj  produce  infection ; 
So  Caelia,  with  small  provocation 
Blasts  every  neighbour's  reputation. 
The  clouds  delight  in  gaudy  show, 
(For  they,  like  ladies,  have  their  bow) 
The  gravest  matron  will  confess, 
That  she  herself  is  fond  of  dr^ss. 

Observe  the  clouds  in  pomp  array'c),' 
What  various  colours  are  displayed ; 
The  pink,  the  rose,  the  violet's  die. 
In  that  great  drawingroom  the  sky  f 
How  do  these  differ  from  our  Graces, 
In  garden-silks,  brocades,  and  laces  ? 
Are  they  not  such  anodier  sight. 
When  met  upon  a  birthday  night  ? 

The  clouds  delight  to  change  their  fashion  t- 
(Dear  ladies,  be  not  in  a  passion !) 
IS'or  let  this  whim  to  you  seem  strange. 
Who  every  hour  delight  in  change. 
In  them  and  you  alike  are  seen 
The  sullen  symptoms  of  the  spleen ; 
The  moment  that  your  vapours  rise^ 
We  see  them  dropping  from  your  eyes^ 

In  evening  &ir  you  nay  behold 
The  clouds  are  fringM  with  borrow'd  gold  ^ 
And  this  is  many  a  lady's  case, 
•  Who  flaunts  about  in  borrow'd  lace. 

Grave  matrons  are  like  clouds  of  snow, 
Their  words  fall  thick,  and  nak^  and  slow; 
While  brisk  coquettes,  like  rattliag  hail, 
Our  ears  on  every  side  assail. 

Clouds  when  they  intercept  our  ii|^ 
Deprive  U9 of  celestial  light; 
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So  ivhen  my  Cbloe  I  pursue, 

No  Heaven  besides  I  have  in  view. 

Thus,  on  comparison  you  see, 
In  every  instance  they  agree ; 
So  like,  so  very  much  the  same, 
That  one  may  go  by  t'other's  nam^ 
.Let' me  proclaim  it  then  aloud. 
That  every  woman  is  a  cloud* 


ANSWER.    BY  DR.  SWIFT. 

PREsuMPTvoiTfi  bard !  how  could  you  dare^ 
A  woman  with  a  cloud  compare  ? 
Strange  pride  and  insolence  you  show 
Inferior  mortals  there  below. 
And  is  our  thunder  in  your  ears 
So  frequent  or  so  loud  as  theirs  ? 
Alas !  our  thunder  soon  goes  out^ 
And  only  makes  you  more  devout. 
Then  is  not  female  clatter  worse, 
That  drives  you  not  to  pray,  but  curse ! 
We  hardly  thunder  tlirke  a  year : 

The  bolt  discharg'd,  the  sky  grows  clear  ^ 

But  every  sublunary  dowdy, 

The  more  she  scolds,  the  more  she's  cloudy. 
Some  critic  may  object,  perhaps, 

That  clouds  are  blam'd  for  giving  claps; 

But  what,  alas !  are  claps  ethereal 

Compared  for  mischief  to  venereal  ? 

Can  clouds  give  buboes,  ulcers,  blotches, 

Or  from  your  noses  dig  out  notches  ? 

We  leave  the  body  sweet  and  sound; 

We  kill>  'tis  true,  but  never  wound. 
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Fair  Britain,  in  ihj  monarch  bleaH 
Whose  virtues  bear  the  strictest  test ; 
Whom  never  faction  could  bespatter, 
l^or  minister  nor  poet  flatter ; 
What  justice  in  rewarding  merit! 
What  magnanimity  of  spirit ; 
What  lineaments  divine  we  trace 
Through  all  her  figure,  mien,  and  face  t 
Though  peace  with  olive  bind  his  hands> 
Confess^  the  conquering  hero  stands. 
Hydaspes,  Indus,  and  the  Ganges, 
Dread  from  his  hand  impending  change. 
From  him  the  Tartar  and  Chinese, 
Short  by  the  kneefi,  entreat  for  peace. 
The  consoil  of  bis  throne  and  bed, 
A  perfect  goddess  born  and  bred. 
Appointed  sovereign  judge  to  sit 
On  learning,  eloquence,  and  wit. 
Our  eldest  hope,  divine  lulus, 
(Late,  very  late,  O  may  he  rule  us  t) 
What  early  manhood  has  he  shown. 
Before  his  downy  beard  was  grown ! 
Then  think,  what  wonders  Avill  be  done 
By  going  on  as  he  begun, 
An  heir  for  Britain  to  secure 
As  long  as  sun  and  moon  endure. 

The  remnant  of  the  royal  blood 
Comes  pouring  on  me  like  a  flood. 
Bright  goddesses,  in  number  five ; 
Duke  William,  sweetest  prince  alive;. 
Now  sing  the  minister  of  state, 
Who  shines  alone  without  a  mate. 
Observe  with  what  majestic  port 
This  Atlas  stands  to  prop  the  court ; 
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InteDt  the  public  debts  to  pay, 

Like  prudent  Fabius,  by  delaj. 

Thou  great  vicegerent  of  the  king^ 

Thy  praises  every  Muse  shall  sing ! 

In  all  affairs  thou  sole  director,  • 

Of  wit  and  learning  chief  protector  $ 

Though  small  the  time  thou  hast  to  sparci, 

The  church  is  thy  peculiar  care. 

Of  pious  prelates  what  a  stock  , 

You  choose,  to  rule  the  sable  flock  I 

You  raise  the  honour  of  the  peerage, 

Proud  to  attend  you  at  the  steerage. 

You  dignify  the  noble  race. 

Content  yourself  with  humbler  place. 
Now  learning,  valour,  virtue,  sense. 

To  titles  give  the  sole  pretence. 
St.  George  beheld  thee  with  delight, 
Vouchsafe  to  be  an  azure  knight. 
When  on  thy  breast  and  sides  Herculean, 
He  fix'd  the  star  and  string  cerulean. 

Say,  poet,  in  what  other  nation 
Shone  ever  such  a  constellation ! 
Attend,  ye  Popes,  and  Youngs,  and  Gays, 
And  tune  your  harps,  and  strow  your  bays ; 
Your  panegyrics  here  provide ; 
You  cannot  err  on  flattery's  side. 
Above  the  stars  exalt  your  style, 
¥<4i^sti11  are  low  ten  thousand  mile.  ^, 

On  Lewis  all  his  bards  bestow'd 
Of  incens^  many  a  thousand  load ; 
But  Europe  mortified  his  pride. 
And  swore  the  fawning  rascals  lied* 
Yet  what  the  world  refus'd  to  Lewis, 
Apply 'd  to  George,  exactly  true  is, 

o  2  ' 
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Exactly  true!  invidious  poet t^ 
'Tis  fifty  thousaod  times  below  it. 

Translate  me  now  some  lines,  if  you  cni^ 
From  Virgil,  Martial,  Oyid,  Lucan. 
They  eould  all  power  in  Heaven  divide^ 
And  do  no  wrong  on  either  side ; 
They  teach  you  how  to  split  a  hair. 
Give  George  and  Jove  an  equal  share; 
Yet  why  should  we  be  lae'd  so  strait? 
I'll  give  my  monarch  butter  weight. 
And  reason  good ;  for  many  a  year 
Jove  never  intermeddled  here : 
Nor,  though  his  priests  be  duly  paid, 
Did  ever  we  desire  his  aid  : 
^  We  now  can  better  do  wiUknit  him, 
Since  Woolston  gave  us  arms  to  rout  him.- 

CetUra  decider  emiur. 


A  NEW  SIMILE  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

BY  DR.  8HSRIDAN.      1733. 

**  To  make  a  writer  miss  his  end, 
You  Ve  nothing  else  to  do  bat  mend*^ 

I  OFTEN  tried  in  vain  to  find 
A  simile  for  wonaidiind, 
A  simile  I  meant  to  fit  'em, 
In  every  circumstance  to  hit  'em. 
Through  every  beast  and  bfafd  I  weot) 
I  ransack'd  eveiy  element  \ 
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And,  after  peeping  through  all  nature 
To  find  so  whimsical  a  creature, 
A  cloud  presented  to  my  view, 
And  straight  this  parallel  I  drew  : 

Clouds  turn  with  every  wind  about, 
They  keep  us  in  suspense  and  doubt. 
Yet  oft  perverse,  like  womankind. 
Are  seen  to  scud  against  the  wind : 
And  are  not  women  just  the  same  ? 
For,  who  can  tell  at  what  they  aim  ? 

Clouds  keep  the  stoutest  mortals  under. 
When  belldwiog  they  disdiarge  their  thunder  r 
So  when  the  alarumbell  is  mng 
Of  Xanti's  everlasting  tongue, 
The  husband  dreads  its  loudness  more 
Than  lightning'^  flash,  or  thunder's  roar^ 

Clouds  weep,  as  they  do,  without  pain ; 
And  what  are  tears  but  women's  rain  ? 

The  clouds  about  the  welkin  roam : 
And  ladies  never  stay  at  home. 

The  clouds  build  castles  in  the  air, 
A  thing  peculiar  to  the  fair : 
For  all  the  schemes  of  their  forecastiog, 
Are  not  more  scdid  nor  more  lasting. 

A  cloud  is  light  by  turns,  and  daik, 
Such  is  a  lady  with  her  spark  ; 
Now  with  a  sudden  poutii^  gloom 
She  seems  to  darken  all  the  room ;  ^ 

Again  she's  pleas'd,  his  fears  beguil'd; 
And  all  is  clear  when  she  has  smil'd. 
In  this  they're  wondrously  alike, 
(I  hope  the  simile  will  strike) 
Though  in  the  darkest  dumps  you  view  tkem. 
Stay  but  a  moment,  you'll  see  through  th^rn. 

o  3 
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The  clouds  are  apt  to  make  reflection ; 
And  frequently  produce  iDfection ; 
So  Caelia,  with  small  provocation 
Blasts  every  neighbour's  reputation. 
The  clouds  delight  in  gaudy  show, 
(For  they,  like  ladies,  have  their  bow) 
The  gravest  matron  will  confess. 
That  she  herself  is  fond  of  dress. 

ObseiTe  the  clouds  in  pomp  array'4' 
What  various  colours  are  displayed ; 
The  pink,  the  rose,  the  violet's  die. 
In  that  great  drawingroom  the  sky  f 
How  do  these  differ  from  our  Graces, 
In  garden-silks,  brocades,  and  laces  ? 
Are  they  not  such  anodier  sight. 
When  met  upon  a  burthday  night  ? 

The  clouds  delight  to  change  their  fashioa  f 
(Dear  ladies,  be  not  in  a  passioa !) 
IS'or  let  this  whim  to  you  seem  strange. 
Who  every  hour  delight  in  change. 
In  them  and  you  alike  are  seen 
The  sullen  symptoms  of  the  spleen  ; 
The  moment  that  your  vapours  rise^ 
We  see  them  dropping  from  your  eye^ 

In  evening  fair  you  nay  behold 
The  clouds  are  fringM  wiUi  borrow'd  gold  i 
And  this  is  many  a  lady's  case, 
«  Who  flaunts  about  in  borrow'd  lace. 

Grave  matrons  are  like  clouds  of  snow, 
Their  words  fall  thick,  and  Bolij  and  slow ; 
While  brisk  coquettes,  like  rattliag  hail, 
Our  ears  on  every  side  assail. 

Clouds  when  they  intercept  our  ri|^ 
Deprive  U9  <rf  celestial  light : 
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So  when  my  Chloe  I  pursue, 

No  Heaven  besides  I  have  in  view. 

Thus,  on  comparisoo  you  see. 
In  every  instance  they  agree ; 
So  like,  so  very  much  the  same. 
That  one  may  go  by  t'other's  namc;^ 
.Let' me  proclaim  it  then  aloud. 
That  every  woman  is  a  cloud* 
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pREsuMPTuoiTs  bard !  how  could  you  dare^ 
A  woman  with  a  cloud  compare  ? 
Strange  pride  and  insolence  yon  show 
Inferior  mortals  there  below. 
And  is  our  thunder  in  your  ears 
So  frequent  or  so  loud  as  theirs  ? 
Alas !  our  thunder  soon  goes  out^ 
And  only  makes  you  more  devout. 
Then  is  not  female  clatter  worse, 
That  drives  you  not  to  pray,  but  corse ! 
We  hardly  thunder  thrice  a  year : 

The  bolt  discharged,  the  sky  grows  clear  f 

But  every  sublunary  dowdy. 

The  more  she  scolds,  the  more  she's  cloudy. 
Some  critic  may  object,  pierfaaps, 

That  clouds  are  blamM  forgiving  claps; 

But  what,  alas  i  are  claps  ethereal 

Compared  for  mischief  to  venereal  ? 

Can  clouds  give  buboes,  ulcers,  blotches, 

Or  from  your  noses  dig  out  notches  ? 

We  leave  the  body  sweet  and  sound; 

We  Ull^  'tis  true,  but  never  wound. 
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Tou  know  a  cloii^  iky  bespeaks 
Fair  weather  wliea  the  mornins  breaks  f 
But  women  ia  a  cloudy  plight 
Foretell  a  storm  to  last  till  night. 

A  cloud  in  proper  season  pours 
His  blessing  domi  in  fruitful  showeiB  f 
But  woman  was  by  fate  desigo'd 
To  pour  down  curses  on  mankind. 

When  Sirius  o'er  the  welkin  rages, 
Our  kindly  help  his  fire  assuages  ; 
But  woman  is  a  curst  inflamer, 
No  pariah  ducking-stool  can  tame  her : 
To  kindle  strife,  dame  Nature  taught  herf 
liike  fireworks,  die  can  bum  ia  water. 

For  fickleness  how  durst  yen  blame  m, 
Who  for  our  constancy  are  fiimaus  ? 
Tou'll  see  a  cloud  in  gentle  weather 
Keep  the  same  face  ao  hour  together  ; 
While  women,,  if  it  could  be  reekoa'd, 
Change  every  feature  every  second. 

Observe  our  figure  in  a  morning. 
Of  foul  or  fair  we  giye  you  warning  ;^ 
But  can  you  guess  from  wmsen's  ais 
One  minute,  whether  foul  or  fair  ? 

Go  read  in  ancient  books  enrolled 
What  honours  we  possessed  of  okL 

To  disappoint  Ixion's  rape 
Jore  dress'd  a  doud  in  Juno's  shape ; 
Whicb  when  he  had  ei\|oy'd,  he  swote, 
No  goddess  could  have  pleas'd  him  nxHref 
No  difference  could  he  find  between 
His  cloud  and  Jove^s  imperial  queen : 
His  cloud  pndoc'd  a  raceof  Gentann^ 
Fam'd  for  a  thousand  bold  adventtueif 
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From  us  desceoded  eb  wiginA, 
By  learned  authors  called  nubigina  r 
But  say,  what  earthly  nymph  do  you  koow> 
So  beautiful  to  pass  for  Juao  ? 
Before  iEneas  durst  aspire 
To  court  her  majesty  of  Tyre, 
His  mother  begg'd  for  us  to  dress  him. 
That  Dido  might  the  more  caress  him : 
A  coat  we  gave  him,  dyed  in  grain, 
A  flaxen  wig,  and  clouded  cane, 
(The  wig  was  powdered  round  with  sket. 
Which  fell  in  clouds  beneath  Ihs  feet) 
Witli  which  he  made  a  tearing  show; 
And  Dido  quickly  smok'd  the  beau. 

Among  your  females  make  Inquiriesi 
What  nymph  on  earth  so  fair  a»  Iris  ?* 
With  heavenly  beauty  so  endow'd  ? 

And  yet  her  father  is  a  cloud. 

We  dress'd  her  io  a  gold  brocad^^ 

Befitting  Juno's  favourite  maid. 
'Tis  known,  that  Socrates  the  ynatr 

Ador'd  us  clouds  as  deities; 

To  us  he  made  his  daily  prayevsr 

As  Aristophanes  declares; 

From  Jupiter  took  all  dominion^ 

And  died  defending  his  opinion^ 

By  his  authority  His  plain 

You  worship  other  gods  in  vain  ;  '^  ■.    ■ 

And  from  your  own  experience  knov 

We  govern  all  things  there  b^low. 

You  follow  where  we  please  to  guide; 

O'er  all  your  passioDs  we  preside. 

Can  reuse  them  up,  or  sink  them  dowi^ 

As  we  think  fit  to  smile  or  firowo^: 
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And,  just  as  we  dispose  jour  brain. 
Are  witty,  dull,  rejoice,  complain. 

Compare  us  then  to  female  race ! 
We,  to  whom  all  the  gods  give  place  t 
Who  better  challenge  your  allegiance^ 
Because  we  dwell  in  higher  regions. 
You  find  the  gods  in  Homer,  dwell 
In  seas  and  streams,  or  low  as  Hell : 
E'en  Jove,  and  Mercury  his  pimp, 
No  higher  climb  than  mount  Olymp. 
Who  makes  you  think  the  clouds  he  pierces  9 
He  pierce  the  clouds !  he  kiss  their  a— es; 
While  we,  o'er  Teneriflfa  plac'd. 
Are  loftier  by  a  mile  at  least : 
And,  when  Apollo  struts  on  Findus, 
We  see  him  from  our  kitchen  windows ; 
Or,  to  Parnassus  looking  down. 
Can  piss  upon  his  laurel  crown. 

Fate  never  form'd  the  gods  to  fly ; 
In  vehicles  they  mount  the  sky : 
When  Jove  would  some  fair  nymph  inveigle 
He  comes  full  gallop  on  his  eagle. 
Though  Venus  be  as  light  as  air, 
She  must  have  doves  to  draw  her  chair. 
Apollo  stirs  not  out  of  door, 
Without  his  lacquer'd  coach  and  four. 
And  jealous  Junot,  ever  snarling. 
Is  drawn  by  peacocks  in  her  berlin! 
But  we  can  fly  where'er  we  please. 
O'er  cities,  rivers,  hills,  and  seas : 
From  east  to  west  the  world  we  roam, 
And  in  all  climates  are  at  home ; 
With  care  provide  you  as  we  go 
With  sunshine,  rain,  and  bail,  or  snow. 
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You,  -when  it  raing,  like  fools,  believe 
Jove  pisses  on  you  t^urough  a  sieve/; , 
An  idle  tale,  'tis  no  such  matter ; 
We  odIj  dip  a  spuoge  in  water ; 
Then  squeeze  it  close  between  our  thumbs 
And  shake  it  well,  and  down  it  comes ; 
As  you  shall  to  your  sorrow  know ; 
We'll  watch  your  steps  where'er  you  goi 
And,  since  we  find  you  walk  afoot, 
We'll  soundly  souse  your  firieze  surtou{; 

'Tis  but  by  pur  peculiar  grace, 
That  Phoebus  ever  shows  his  face : 
For,  when  we  please,  we  open  wide 
Our  curtains  blue  from  side  to  side : 
And  then  how  saucily  he  shows 
His  brazen  face  and  fiery  nose ; 
And  gives  himself  a  haughty  air. 
As  if  he  made  the  weather  fair  I 
'Tis  sung,  wherever  Cselia  treads^ 
The  violets  ope  their  purple  heads; 
The  roses  blow,  the  cowslip  springs ; 
'Tis  sung ;  but  we  know  better  things* 
'Tis  true,  a  woman  on  her  mettle 
Will  often  piss  upon  a  nettle; 
But,  though  we  own  she  makes  it  wetter,- 
The  nettle  never  thrives  the  better ; 
While  we,  by  soft  prolific  showers. 
Can  every  spring  produce  you  flowers. 

Your  poets,  Chloe's  beauty  heignt'ning, 
Compare  her  radiant  eyes  to  light'ning  f 
And  yet  I  hope  'twill  be  allow'd, 
That  lightning  comes  but  from  a  cloud. . 

But  gods  like  us  have  too  much  sense 
At  poets  flights  to  take  offence : 
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Nor  can  hyperboles  demean  us ; 
Each  drab  has  been  compar'd  to  Venib. 
We  own  your  verses  are  melodious ; 
But  such  comparisons  are  odious. 


A  CHARACTER,  FAN£GYRIC,  AND  DESCRimON  OV 

THE  LEGION  CLUa*     1736- 

As  I  stroll  the  city,  oft*  I 
See  a  building  large  and  lofty. 
Not  a  bowshot  from  the  college ; 
Half  the  globe  from  sense  and  knowledge  ; 
By  the  prudent  architect, 
Plac'd  against  the  church  direct. 
Making  good  my  grandam's  jest, 
•*  Near  the  church'* — ^you  know  the  restL 

Tell  us,  what  the  pile  contains  ? 
Many  a  head  that  holds  no  brains. 
These  demoniacs  let  me  dub 
With  the  name  of  Legion  Club. 
Such  assemblies,  you  might  swear 
Meet  when  butchers  bait  a  bear; 
Such  a  noise,  and  such  haranguing. 
When  a  brother  thief  is  hanging : 
Such  a  rout  and  such  a  rabble 
Run  to  hear  Jackpudding  gabble : 


♦  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  April  24,  1736,  the  Deaa  tayi,  «  | 
have  written  a  masterly  poen  on  the  LegUm  Clob;  it  ia  240  Unes  }'* 
and  in  another  letter,  May  15,  con^ilaias  that  other  character^  were 
added ;  and  tayy,  June  d,.  there  were  fifty  difierent  eoypies.    N. 
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Such  a  crowd  their  ordure  throw» 
On  a  far  less  villain's  nose. 

Could  I  from  the  building's  top 
Hear  the  rattling  thunder  drop^ 
.  While  the  devil  upon  the  roof 
(If  the  devil  be  thunder-proof ) 
Should  with  poker  fiery  red 
Crack  the  stones^  and  melt  the  lead  ; 
Drive  them  down  on  every  skull^ 
When  the  den  of  thieves  is  full ;  -*. 

Quite  destroy  the  harpies'  nest ; 
How  might  then  our  isle  be  bless'd  ( 
For  divines  allow,  that  God 
Sometimes  makes  the  devil  lus  rod ; 
And  the  Gospel  will  infonn  us, 
He  can  punish  sins  enormous. 

Yet  should  Swift  endow  the  school^ 
For  his  lunatics  and  fools^ 
With  a  rood  or  two  of  land ; 
I  allow  the  pile  may  stand. 
You  perhaps  will  ask  me.  Why  90  ? 
But  it  is  with  this  proviso : 
Since  the  house  is  like  to  last. 
Let  the  royal  grant  be  pass'd, 
That  the  club  have  ri^t  to  dwell 
Each  within  his  proper  cdl. 
With  a  passage  leflt  to  creep  io^ 
And  a  hole  above  for  peeping. 

Let  them,  when  they  once  get  i% 
Sell  the  nation  for  a  pin ; 
While  they  sit  a  picking  straws, 
Let  them  rave  at  making  laws; 
While  they  never  hold  their  tongue^ 
Let  them  dabble  ia  their  dung : 
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Let  them  form  a  grand  committee, 
How  to  plague  and  starve  the  city ; 
Let  them  stare,  aud  storm,  and  frown 
When  they  see  a  clergy  gown ; 
Let  them,  ere  they  crack  a  loose, 
Call  for  th'  orders  of  the  house ; 
Let  them,  with  their  gosling  quilk, 
Scribble  senseless  heads  of  bills; 
We  may,  while  they  strain  their  throaU^ 
Wipe  our  a — s  with  their  votes. 

Let  Sir  Tom,  that  rampant  ass. 
Stuff  his  guts  with  Qax  and  grass; 
But  before  the  piiest  he  fleeces^ 
Tear  the.  Bible  all  to  pieces : 
At  the  parsons,  Tom,  halloo,  boy« 
Worthy  offspring  of  a  shoe  boy, 
Footman,  traitor,  vile  seducer, 
Peijur'd  rebel,  bribed  accuser. 
Lay  the  paltry  privilege  aside. 
Sprung  from  Papists,  and  a  regidde 
Fall  a  working  like  a  mole. 
Raise  the  dirt  about  your  hole. 

Come,  assist  me.  Muse  obedient  I 
Let  us  try  some  new  expedient; 
Shift  the  scene  fw  half  an  hour, 
Time  and  place  are  in  thy  power. 
Thither,  gentle  Muse,  conduct  me; 
I  shall  ask,  and  you  instruct  me. 

See,  the  Muse  unbars  the  gate ; 
Hark,  the  monkeys,  how  they  prate  t 

All  ye  gods  who  rule  the  soul ! 
Styx,  through  Hell  whose  waters  roll  t 
Let  me  be  allowM  to  tell 
What  I  beard  in  yonder  HelU 
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Kear  the  door  an  entrance  gapea, 
Crowded  round  with  antk  shapes  ^ 

Poverty,  and  Grief,  and  Care, 
Causeless  J07,  and  true  Despair ; 
IMscord  periwigg'd  with  snakes, 
See  the  dreadful  strides  she  takes  I 

By  this  odious  crew  beset, 
I  began  to  rage  and  fret, 
And  resolv'd  to  break  their  pates, 
Ere  we  entered  at  the  gates;  1^ 

Had  not  Clio  in  the  nick 
Wliisper'd  me,  "  Lay  down  your  stick/' 
What,  said  I,  is  this  the  madhouse  ? 
These,  she  answer'd,  are  but  shadows^ 
Phantoms  bodiless  and  vain, 
Empty  visions  of  the  brain. 

In  the  porch  Briareus  stands, 
Shows  a  bribe  in  aU  his  hands : 
Briareus  the  secretary, 
But  we  mortals  call  him  Carey. 
When  the  rogues  their  country  fleece^^  * 
•  They  may  hope  for  pence  apiece. 

Clio,  who  had  been  so  wise 
To  put  on  a  fool's  disguise. 
To  bespeak  some  approbation, 
And  be  thought  a  near  relation. 
When  she  saw  three  hundred  brutes 
All  involv'd  in  wild  disputes. 
Roaring  till  their  lungs  were  spent, 
Privilege  of  Parliament, 
Kow  a  new  misfortune  feels, 
Dreading  to  be  laid  by  th'  heels^ 
Never  durst  a  Muse  before 
Enter  that  infernal  door; 
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Tou  know  a  cloiufy  iky  begpeaks 
Fair  weather  wliea  the  morning  breaks  i 
But  women  in  a  cloudy  plight 
Foretell  a  storm  to  last  till  night. 

A  cloud  in  proper  leasoo  pours 
His  blessing  down  in  fruitful  showeiB  f 
But  woman  was  by  fate  designed 
To  pour  down  curses  on  mankind. 

When  Sirius  o'er  the  welkin  rages, 
Our  kindly  help  his  fire  assuages ; 
But  woman  is  a  curst  iuflamer. 
No  parish  ducking-^ool  can  tame  her : 
To  kindle  strife,  dame  Nature  taught  her; 
Like  fireworks,  she  can  bum  ia  water* 

For  fickleness  bow  durst  you  Uame  m^ 
Who  for  our  constancy  are  famous  ? 
Tou'U  see  a  cloud  in  gentle  weather 
Keep  the  same  face  an  hour  togeUlier; 
While  women,,  if  it  could  be  reekou'd. 
Change  eveiy  feature  every  second. 

Observe  our  figure  in  a  momiog. 
Of  foul  or  fair  we  give  you  warnings 
But  can  you  guess  from  wcmieu's  air 
One  minute,  whether  foul  or  Oair  ? 

Go  read  in  andent  bod^  enroil'd 
What  honours  we  posaeas'd  of  old* 

To  disappoint  Ixiou's  rape 
Jove  dress'd  a  cloud  in  Juno's  shape ; 
Which  when  be  had  onjoy'd,  he  swote, 
ISTo  goddess  could  have  pleas'd  him  more  ; 
No  difference  could  he  find  between 
His  cloud  and  Jove^s  imperial  queen : 
His  cloud  pffoducM  a  race  of  Gentaun^ 
Fam'd  for  a  thousand  bold  advcntiixes^ 
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From  us  descended  eb  miginBy 

Bj  learned  authors  called  mtbigina  ; 

But  say,  what  earthly  nymph  do  you  koow^ 

So  beautiful  to  pass  for  Juso  ? 

Before  i£neas  durst  ai^ire 
To  court  her  majesty  of  Tyre, 
His  mother  begg'd  for  hs  to  dress  him. 
That  Dido  might  Utie  more  caress  him : 
A  coat  we  gave  him,  dyed  in  grain, 
A  flaxen  wig,  and  clouded  ease, 
(The  wig  was  powder'd  round  with  sleet. 
Which  fell  in  clouds  beneath  Ins  feet) 
Witli  which  he  made  a  tearing  show; 
And  Dido  quickly  smok'd  the  beau. 

Among  your  females  make  inqulriesi 
What  nymph  on  earth  so  fair  a»  Iris  ?* 
With  heavenly  beauty  so  endow'd  I 
And  yet  her  father  is  a  cloud. 
We  dressed  her  in  a  gold  brocade^ 
Befitting  Juno's  favourite  maid. 

'Tis  known,  that  Socrates  the  wiae^ 
Ador'd  us  clouds  as  deities; 
To  us  he  made  his  daily  prayenv 
As  Aristophanes  decliires; 
From  Jupiter  took  all  dominion^ 
And  died  defending  his  opinion* 
By  his  authority  'tis  plain 
You  worship  other  gods  in  vain ;  •' 

And  from  your  own  experience  koov 
We  govern  all  things  there  below. 
You  follow  where  we  please  to  guide ; 
O'er  all  your  passions  we  preside. 
Can  raise  them  up,  or  sink  them  down^ 
As  we  think  fit  to  smile  or  frowsy: 
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And,  just  as  we  dispose  your  brain^ 
Are  witty,  dull,  rejoice,  complain. 

Compare  us  then  to  female  race ! 
We,  to  whom  all  the  gods  give  place ! 
W^ho  better  challenge  your  allegiance^ 
Because  we  dwell  in  higher  regions. 
You  find  the  gods  in  Homer,  dwell 
In  seas  and  streams,  or  low  as  Hell : 
E'en  Jove,  and  Mercury  his  pimp, 
No  higher  climb  than  mount  Olymp. 
Who  makes  you  think  the  clouds  he  pierces  9 
He  pierce  the  clouds !  he  kiss  their  a^-es; 
While  we,  o'er  TeneriflTa  plac'd. 
Are  loftier  by  a  mile  at  least : 
And,  when  Apollo  struts  on  Pindus, 
We  see  him  from  our  kitchen  windows  f 
Or,  to  Parnassus  looking  down. 
Can  piss  upon  his  laurel  crown. 
.      Fate  never  form'd  the  gods  to  fly ; 
In  vehicles  they  mount  the  sky : 
When  Jove  would  some  fair  nymph  inveigle, 
He  comes  full  gallop  on  his  eagle. 
Though  Venus  be  as  light  as  air, 
She  must  have  doves  to  draw  her  chair. 
Apollo  stirs  not  out  of  door, 
Without  his  lacquer'd  coach  and  four. 
And  jealous  Juno,  ever  snarling. 
Is  drawn  by  peacocks  in  her  berlin! 
But  we  can  fly  where'er  we  please, 
O'er  cities,  rivers,  hills,  and  seas : 
From  east  to  west  the  world  we  roaiii« 
And  in  all  climates  are  at  home ; 
With  care  provide  you  as  we  go 
With  sunshine,  rain,  and  bail,  or  snow. 
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You,  when  it  rains,  like  fools,  believe 

Jove  pisses  on  you  though  a  siever; , 

Ad  idle  tale,  'tis  no  such  matter; 

We  only  dip  a  spuoge  in  water ; 

Then  squeeze  it  close  between  our  thumbs 

And  sbake.it  well,  and  down  it  comes; 

As  you  shall  to  your  sorrow  know ; 

We'll  watch  your  steps  where'er  you  goi 

And,  since  we  find  you  walk  afoot. 

We'll  soundly  souse  your  frieze  surtoufs 
'Xis  but  by  our  peculiar  grace, 

That  Phcebus  ever  shows  his  face : 

For,  when  we  please,  we  open  wide 

Our  curtains  blue  from  side  to  side : 

And  then  how  saucily  he  shows 
His  brazen  face  and  fiery  nose ; 
And  gives  himself  a  haughty  air« 
As  if  he  made  the  weather  fair ! 
'Tis  sung,  wherever  Caelia  treads^ 
The  violets  ope  their  purple  heads ; 
The  roses  blow,  the  cowslip  springs ; 
'Tis  sung ;  but  we  know  better  things* 
'Tis  true,  a  woman  on  her  mettle 
Will  often  piss  upon  a  nettle; 
But,  though  we  own  she  makes  it  wetter,- 
The  nettle  never  tluives  the  better ; 
While  we,  by  soft  prolific  showers, 
Cao  every  spring  produce  you  flowers. 

Your  poets,  Chloe's  beauty  heignt'ning, 
Compare  her  radiant  eyes  to  light'ning ; 
And  yet  I  hope  'twill  be  allow'd. 
That  lightning  comes  but  from  a  cloud. . 

But  gods  like  us  have  too  roudi  sense 
At  poets  flights  to  take  offence : 
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Nor  can  h jperfooles  demean  us ; 
Each  drab  has  been  cmnpai'd  to  Veni&r. 
We  own  your  verses  are  melodious ; 
But  such  comparisons  are  odious. 


A  CHARACTER,  FANBGYRIC,  AND  DESCRIPTION  OV 

THE  LEGION  CLUa*    1736. 

As  I  stroll  the  citj,  oft'  I 
See  a  building  large  and  lofty. 
Not  a  bowshot  from  the  college ; 
Half  the  globe  from  sense  and  knowledge  ; 
By  the  prudent  architect, 
PlacM  against  the  diurch  direct, 
Making  good  my  grandam's  jest, 
•*  Near  the  church" — ^you  know  the  rest:. 

Tdl  us,  what  the  pile  contains  ? 
Many  a  head  that  holds  no  brains. 
These  demoniacs  let  me  dub 
With  the  name  of  Legion  Club. 
Such  assemblies,  you  might  swear 
Meet  when  butchers  bait  a  bear ; 
Such  a  noise,  and  such  haranguing. 
When  a  brother  thief  is  hanging : 
Such  a  rout  and  such  a  rabble 
Kun  to  hear  Jackpudding  gabble : 


*  la  a  letter  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  April  24,  1736,  the  Dean  la^i,  ^  I 
have  written  a  maiterly  poem  on  tlie  Lesion  Clnb;  it  ii  240  lines  }^* 
and  in  another  letter,  May  15,  coniilains  that  other  diaractert  were 
added ;  and  sayv,  June  5^  there  were  fifty  diflerent  copies,    V. 
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Such  a  crowd  their  ordure  throw» 
Od  a  far  less  villain's  noee. 

Could  I  from  the  building's  top 
Hear  the  rattling  thunder  drop^ 
.  While  the  devU  upon  the  roof 
(If  the  devil  be  tliunder-proof ) 
Should  with  poker  fiery  red 
Crack  the  stones,  and  melt  the  lead  ; 
Drive  them  down  on  every  skull^ 
When  the  den  of  thieves  is  full ; 
Quite  destroy  the  harpies'  nest ; 
How  might  then  our  isle  be  bless'd  f 
For  divines  allow,  that  God 
Sometimes  makes  the  devil  lus  rod ; 
And  the  Gospel  will  infonn  us, 
He  can  punish  lins  enormous. 

Yet  should  Swift  endow  the  8dKK>l% 
For  his  lunatics  and  fools. 
With  a  rood  or  two  of  land ; 
I  allow  the  pile  may  stand. 
You  perhaps  will  ask  me.  Why  go  ? 
But  it  is  with  this  proviso : 
Since  the  house  is  like  to  last. 
Let  the  royal  grant  be  pass'd, 
That  the  club  have  ri^t  to  dwell 
Each  within  his  proper  cdil. 
With  a  passage  lefit  to  creep  ii^ 
And  a  hole  above  for  peeping. 

Let  them,  when  they  once  get  i% 
Sell  the  nation  for  a  pin ; 
While  they  sit  a  picking  straws, 
Let  them  rave  at  making  laws; 
While  they  never  hold  their  tongue^ 
Let  them  dabble  m  their  dung : 
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Let  them  form  a  grand  committee, 
How  to  plague  and  starve  the  city ; 
Let  them  stare,  aud  storm,  and  frown 
When  they  see  a  clergy  gown ; 
Let  them,  ere  they  crack  a  loose, 
Call  for  th'  orders  of  the  house ; 
Let  them,  with  their  gosling  quilk, 
Scribble  senseless  heads  of  bills; 
We  may,  while  they  strain  their  throa^js. 
Wipe  our  a — s  with  their  votes. 

Let  Sir  Tom,  that  rampant  ass, 
Stuff  his  guts  with  flax  and  grass; 
But  before  the  pnest  he  fleeces^ 
Tear  the.  Bible  all  to  pieces : 
At  the  parsons,  Tom,  halloo,  boy« 
Worthy  offspring  of  a  shoe  boy, 
Footman,  traitor,  vile  seducer, 
Peijur'd  rebel,  brib'd  accuser. 
Lay  the  paltry  privilege  aside. 
Sprung  from  Papists,  and  a  regidde 
Fall  a  working  like  a  mole. 
Raise  the  dirt  about  your  hole. 

Come,  assist  me.  Muse  obedient  I 
Let  us  try  some  new  expedient; 
Shift  the  scene  for  half  an  hour. 
Time  and  place  are  in  thy  power. 
Thither,  gentle  Muse,  conduct  me; 
I  shall  ask,  and  you  instruct  me. 

See,  the  Muse  unbars  the  gate ; 
Hark,  the  monkeys,  how  they  prate  I 

All  ye  gods  who  rule  the  soul ! 
Styx,  through  Hell  whose  waters  roll  t 
Let  me  be  allowM  to  tell 
What  I  beard  in  yonder  HelU 
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Kear  the  door  an  entrance  gapea, 
Crowded  round  with  antk  shapes  ^ 

Poverty,  and  Grief,  and  Care, 
Causeless  Joy,  and  true  Despair ; 
IMscord  periwigg'd  with  snakes, 
See  the  dreadful  strides  she  takes  I 

By  this  odious  crew  beset, 
I  began  to  rage  and  fret, 
And  resolv'd  to  break  their  pates, 
Ere  we  enter'd  at  the  gates ;  # 

Had  not  Clio  in  the  nick 
Wliisper'd  me,  "  Lay  down  your  stick.^' 
What,  said  I,  is  this  the  madhouse  ? 
These,  she  answer'd,  are  but  shadows^ 
Phantoms  bodiless  and  vain, 
Empty  visions  of  the  brain. 

In  the  porch  Briareus  stands, 
Shows  a  bribe  in  all  his  hands : 
Briareus  the  secretary. 
But  we  mortals  call  him  Carey. 
When  the  rogues  their  country  fleece^^  * 
♦  They  may  hope  for  pence  apiece. 

Clio,  who  had  been  so  wise 
To  put  on  a  fool's  disguise. 
To  bespeak  some  approbation, 
And  be  thought  a  near  relation. 
When  she  saw  three  hundred  brutes 
All  involv'd  in  wild  disputes. 
Roaring  till  their  lungs  were  spent, 
Privilege  of  Parliament, 
Now  a  new  misfortune  feels, 
Dreading  to  be  laid  by  th'  heel^ 
Never  durst  a  Muse  before 
Enter  that  infernal  door; 
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Clio,  stifled  with  the  smell, 
Into  spleen  and  vapours  fell» 
By  the  Stygian  steams  that  flew 
From  the  dire  infectious  crew. 
Not  the  stench  of  Lake  Avernus 
Could  have  more  offended  her  nose  j 
Had  she  flown  but  o'er  the  top, 
She  had  felt  her  pinions  drop, 
And  by  exhalations  dire, 
Though  a  goddess,  must  expire. 
In  a  fright  she  kept  away ; 
Bravely  I  resolv'd  to  stay. 

When  I  saw  the  keeper  frown. 
Tipping  him  with  half  a  crown, 
Kow,  said  I,  we  are  alone, 
Name  your  heroes  one  by  one. 

Who  is  that  hell-featur'd  brawler 
Is  it  Satan?  No;  'tis  Waller. 
In  what  figure  can  a  bard  dress 
.Jack  the  grandson  of  Sir  Hardress  f 
Honest  keeper,  drive  him  further, 
In  his  looks  are  Hell  and  murder ; 
See  the  scowling  visage  drop. 
Just  as  when  he  murder'd  T — p. 
Keeper,  show  me  where  to  fix 
On  the  puppy  pair  of  Dicks : 
By  their  lantern  jaws  and  leathern. 
You  might  swear  they  both  are  bretlirea; 
Dick  Fitzbaker,  Dick  the  player. 
Old  acquaintance,  are  you  thei'c  ? 
Dear  companions,  hug  and  kiss, 
Toast  Old  Glorious  in  your  piss; 
Tie  them,  keeper,  in  a  tether, 
liCt  them  starve  and  stink  together;. 
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Both  are  apt  to  be  unruly. 
Lash  them  daily,  lash  them  duly;  ^        < 

Though  'tis  hopelen  to  reclaim  them,  ** 

Scorpion  rods  perhaps  may  tame  then^ 

Keeper,  yon  old  dotard  smoke, 
Sweetly  snoring  in  his  cldke : 
YTho  is  he  ?  'Tis  humdrum  Wynn<v 
Half  encompassed  by  his  kin : 
There  observe  the  tribe  of  Bingan^ 
For  he  never  fails  to  bring  'em ; 
While  he  sleeps  the  whole  debate^ 
They  submissive  round  him  wait ; 
Tet  would  gladly  see  the  hunks, 
In  his  grave,  and  search  his  trunki^ 
See,  they  gently  twitch  his  coat. 
Just  to  yawn  and  give  his  vote, 
Always  firm  in  his  vocation, 
For  the  coiut,-  against  the  nation. 

Those  are  A — s  Jack  and  B(^ 
First  IB  every  wicked  job. 
Son  and  brother  to  a  queer 
Brainsick  brute,  they  call  a  peer. 
We  must  give  them  better  quarter, 
For  their  ancestor  trod  mortar, 
And  at  Hoath,  to  boast  his  fame. 
On  a  chimney  cut  bis  name. 

There  sit  Clements,  D — ^ks,  and  Harrisoii:' 
How  they  swagger  from  their  garrison  1 
Such  a  triplet  could  you  tell 
Where  to  find  on  this  side  Hell  ? 
Harrison,  and  D — ^ks,  and  Clements, 
Keeper,  see,  they  have  their  payment^ 
Every  mischief's  in  their  hearts  f 
<[r  they  fail,  'tis  want  of  parts^ 
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Bless  us,  Morgan,  art  thou  there,  man ! 
Bless  mine  eyes !  art  thou  the  chairman ! 
Chairman  to  your  damnM  committee ! 
Yet  I  look  on  thee  with  pity. 
Dreadful  sight !  what,  learned  Moi]gaB 
Metamorphosed  to  a  Gorgon  ? 
For  thy  hoirid  looks,  I  own, 
Half  convert  me  to  a  stone. 
Hast  tliou  been  so  long  at  school, 
Now  to  turn  a  factious  tool  ? 
Alma  Mater  was  thy  mother, 
Every  young  divine  thy  brother. 
Thou,  a  disobedient  varlet. 
Treat  thy  mother  like  a  harlot ! 
Thou  ungrateful  to  thy  teachers. 
Who  are  all  grown  reverend  preachers  I 
Morgan,  would  it  not  surprise  one  ! 
Turn  thy  nourishment  to  poison ! 
When  you  walk  among  your  books, 
They  reproach  you  with  their  looks; 
Bind  them  fast,  or  from  their  shelves 
They  will  come  and  right  themselves :  * 
Homer,  Plutarch,  Virgil,  Flaccus, 
All  in  arms,  prepare  to  back  us : 
Soon  repent,  or  put  to  slaughter 
Every  Greek  and  Roman  author. 
Will  you,  in  your  faction's  phrase, 
Send  the  clergy  all  to  graze : 
And,  to  make  your  project  pass. 
Leave  them  not  a  blade  of  grass  ? 

How  I  want  tliee,  humorous  Hogarth! 
Thou,  I  hear  a  pleasant  rogue  art. 
Were  but  you  and  I  acquainted. 
Every  monster  should  be  painted : 
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You  should  tiy  your  graving  tools 
On  this  odious  groupe  of  fools ; 
Draw  the  beasts  as  I  describe  them 
From  their  features,  while  I  gibe  them ; 
Draw  them  like ;  for  I  assure  jou, 
You  will  need  do  car'*caiura  ; 
Draw  them  so,  that  we  maj  trace 
All  the  soul  in  every  face. 

Keeper,  I  must  now  retire, 
You  have  done  what  I  desire : 
But  I  feel  my  spirits  spent    . 
With  the  noise,  the  sight,  the  scent* 
"  Pray  be  patient :  you  shall  find 
Half  the  best  are  still  behind ! 
You  have  hardly  seen  a  score ; 
I  can  show  two  hundred  more." 
Keeper,  I  have  seen  enough. 
Taking  then  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
I  concluded,  looking  round  them, 
*'  May  their  god,  the  devil,  confound  them  !"* 

^  Whilst  Swift  was  writing  these  satires  on  the  Irish  parliament,  he 
Was  seized  with  one  of  those  fits,  the  effects  of  which  was  so  dreadful, 
that  he  left  the  poem  unfinished ;  and,  after  that  period,  very  rarely 
attempted  a  composition,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  that  required  a 
course  of  thinidng,  or  perhaps  more  than  one  or  two  sittings  to  finish. 
One  of  these  was  *^  The  Beasts*  Confession.**  From  this  time  his  memo- 
ry was  perceived  gradually  to  decline ;  and  his  melancholy  increased 
by  the  strength  of  his  imagination  brooding  over  the  unhappy  scene 
of  misery  which  he  foresaw  was  bis  lot,  when  he  must  become,  as  he 
said,  a  perfect  slabberer.  He  was  often  heard  to  offer  up  his  prayers 
to  Ahnighty  God,  "  to  take  him  a^way  from  this  evil  to  come.'*  The 
prospect  of  this  calamity,  which  he  was  daily  lamenting,  contributed 
Very  much,  as  his  passions  were  violent,  to  pervert  his  under- 
standing, to  which  many  other  particulars  seem  also  to  have  eoncur- 
^•ed.    D.  S. 

VDh,  XT.  T 
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QK  A  PRINTER'S*  BEING  SENT  TO 

NEWGATE. 

Better  we  all  were  in  our  graves. 
Than  live  in  slavery  to  slaves ; 
Worse  than  the  anarchy  at  sea. 
Where  fishes  on  each  other  prey ; 
Where  every  trout  can  make  as  high  ranlft 
O'er  his  inferiors,  as  our  tyrants  ;  ^ 

And  swagger  while  the  coast  is  clear : 
l^ut,  should  a  lordly  pike  appear, 
Away  you  see  the  varlet  scud, 
Or  hide  his  coward  snout  in  mud. 
Thus,  if  a  gudgeon  meet  a  roach, 
He  dare  not  venture  to  approach; 
Yet  still  has  impudence  to  rise, 
^d,  like  Domitian,  leap  at  flies. 


A  VINDICATION  OF  THE  LIBEL  % 

OB,  A  NEW  BALLAD, 

"V^ritten  by  a  Shoeboy,  on  an  Attobnef  who  was  fo^ 

roerly  a  Shosbot. 

**  Qui  color  ater  erat,  mme  eat  cootrarias  atro.*' 

With  singing  of  ballads,  and  crying  of  news, 
With  whitening  of  buckles,  and  blacking  of  shoei^ 
Did  Hartley!  set  out,  both  shoeless  and  shirUesB, 
And  moneyless  too,  but  not  very  dlrtless ; 

•  Mf .  FauIVncr.   P.      f  S«  (he  aert  poan*  F. 


A  VINDICATION.  SSfO 

Two  pence  he  had  gotten  by  begging,  that's  all ; 

One  bought  him  a  brush,  and  one  a  black  ball ; 

For  clouts  at  a  loss  he  could  not  be  much, 

The  clothes  on  his  back  as  being  but  such ; 

Thus  vamp'd  and  accoutred,  with  clouts,  ball,  and  brush, 

He  gallantly  ventur'd  his  fortune  to  push : 

Vespasian  thus,  being  bespatter'd  with  dirt, 

Has  omeu'd  to  be  Rome's  emperor  fort. 

But  as  a  wise  fiddler  is  noted  you  know. 

To  have  a  good  couple  of  strings  to  one  bow ; 

So  Hartley  judiciously  thought  it  too  little. 

To  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  hands  and  his  spittle ; 

He  finds  out  another  profession  as  fit,  « 

And  straight  he  becomes  a  retailer  of  wit. 

One  day  he  cried — "  Murders,  and  songs,  and  great 

news  I" 
Another  as  loudly — "  Here  blacken  your  shoes  1" 
At  Doravile's*  full  often  he  fed  upon  bits, 
For  winding  of  jacks  up,  and  turning  of  spits ; 
Lick'd  all  the  plates  round,  had  many  a  grubbing, 
And  now  and  then  got  from  the  cook-maid  a  drubbing : 
Such  bastings  effect  upon  him  could  have  none : 
The  dog  will  be  patient  that's  stnick  with  a  bone. 
Sir  Thomas,  observing  this  Hartley  withal 
So  expert  and  so  active  at  brushes  and  ball, 
Was  mov'd  with  compassion,  and  thought  it  a  pity 
A  youth  should  be  lost,  that  had  been  so  witty : 
Without  more  ado,  he  vamps  up  my  spark. 
And  now  we'll  suppose  him  an  eminent  clerk ; 
Suppose  him  an  adept  in  all  the  degrees 
Qf  scribbling  aim  dasho^  and  hooking  of  fees 

^  Sir  T.  Domvile,  patentee  of  the  Hanaper  office  PV 
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Suppose  him  a  miser,  attorney  per  bill, 
Suppose  him  a  courtier — suppose  what  you  will- 
Yet  would  you  believe,  though  I  swore  by  the  Bible^ 
That  he  took  up  two  news  boys  for  crying  the  libel  ? 


A  FRIENDLY  APOLOGY  FOR  A  CERTAIN 

JUSTICE  OF  PEACE, 

By  Way  of  Defence  (f  Hartley  Hutchinson,  Esq, 

*^  But  he  by  bawling  news  about. 
And  aptly  using  brush  and  clout, 
A  justice  of  the  peace  became. 
To  punish  rogues  who  do  the  same.^'-^HioiB. 

BY  JAMES   BLACK-WELL,   OFERATOR   FOR    THE  FEEV. 

I  SING  the  man  of  courage  tri'd, 
O'erruQ  with  ignorance  and  pride. 
Who  boldly  hunted  out  disgrace 
With  cankered  mind  and  hideous  face ; 
The  first  who  made  (let  none  deny  it,) 
The  libel-vending  rogues  be  quiet. 

The  fact  was  glorious,  we  must  own, 
For  Hartley  was  before  unknown. 
Contemned,  I  mean ; — for  who  would  choose 
So  vile  a  subject  for  the  Muse  ? 

'Twas  once  the  noblest  of  his  wishes 
To  fill  his  paunch  with  scraps  firom  diahe^ 
For  which  he'd  parch  before  the  grate. 
Or  wind  the  jack's  slow-rising  weight, 
(Such  toils  as  best  his  talents  fit) 
Or  polish  shoes,  or  turn  the  spit ; 
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But,  unexpectedly  grown  rich  in 
'Squire  DomTile's  family  and  kitchen, 
He  pants  to  eternize  his  name, 
And  takes  the  dirty  road  to  fame ; 
Believes  that  persecuting  wit 
Will  prove  the  surest  way  to  it ; 
So,  with  a  colonel"^  at  his  back, 
The  Libel  feels  his  first  attack ; 
He  calls  it  a  seditious  paper. 
Writ  by  another  patriot  Drapier ; 
Then  raves  and  blunders  nonsense  thicker 
Than  alderman  o'ercharg'd  with  liqudr  5 
And  all  this  with  design,  no  doubt. 
To  hear  his  praises  hawk'd  about ; 
To  send  his  name  through  every  street. 
Which  erst  he  roam'd  with  dirty  feet ; 
Well  pleasM  to  live  to  future  times, 
Though  but  in  keen  satiric  rhymes. 

So  Ajax,  who,  for  aught  we  know. 
Was  justice  many  years  ago, 
And  minding  then  no  earthly  things 
But  killing  libellers  of  kings; 
Or,  if  he  wanted  work  to  do. 
To  run  a  bawling  news-boy  tlirough  ^ 
Yet  he,  when  wrapp'd  up  in  a  cloud, 
Entreated  father  Jove  aloud. 
Only  in  light  to  show  his  face, 
Though  it  might  tend  to  his  disgrace. 

And  so  tlie  Ephesian  villain  fir'd 
The  temple  which  the  world  admir'd. 
Contemning  death,  despising  shame, 
To  gain  an  ever-odious  name. 

*  Colonel  Ker,  a  ScotchmaD,  lieuteDant-colonel  to  Lord  Harriug- 
ton^s  regiment  of  dragoons,  who  made  a  news-boy  evidence  against 
the  printer.    F. 
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Suppose  him  a  miser,  attorney  per  bill, 
Suppose  him  a  courtier — suppose  what  you  will- 
Yet  would  you  believe,  tliough  I  swore  by  the  Bible^ 
That  he  took  up  two  news  boys  for  crying  the  libel  ? 


A  FRIENDLY  APOLOGY  FOR  A  CERTAIN 

JUSTICE  OF  PEACE, 

By  Way  of  Defence  of  Hartley  Hutchinson,  Esq^ 

*^  But  he  by  bawling  news  about. 
And  aptly  using  brush  and  clout, 
A  justice  of  the  peace  became, 
To  punish  rogues  who  do  the  same."->Hi'OiB. 

BY  JAMES   BLACK-WELL,   OFERATOR   FOR    THE  FEEV. 

•I  SING  the  man  of  courage  tri'd. 
Overrun  with  ignorance  and  pride. 
Who  boldly  hunted  out  disgrace 
With  cankered  mind  and  hideous  face ; 
The  first  who  made  (let  none  deny  it,) 
The  libel-vending  rogues  be  quiet. 

The  fact  was  glorious,  we  must  own, 
'For  Hartley  was  before  unknown, 
Contemn'd,  I  mean ; — for  who  would  choose 
So  vile  a  subject  for  the  Muse  ? 

'Twas  once  the  noblest  of  his  wishes 
To  fill  his  paunch  with  scraps  firom  dube^ 
For  which  he'd  parch  before  the  grate. 
Or  wind  the  jack's  slow-rising  weight, 
(Such  toils  as  best  his  talents  fit) 
Or  polish  shoes,  or  turn  the  spit ; 
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But,  unexpectedly  grown  rich  in 
'Squire  DomTile's  family  and  kitchen, 
He  pants  to  eternize  his  name, 
And  takes  the  dirty  road  to  fame ; 
Believes  that  persecuting  wit 
Will  prove  the  surest  way  to  it ; 
So,  wil^i  a  colonel*  at  his  back, 
The  Libel  feels  his  first  attack ; 
He  calls  it  a  seditious  paper, 
Writ  by  another  patriot  Drapier ; 
Then  raves  and  blunders  nonsense  thicker 
Than  alderman  o'ercharg'd  with  liqudr  5 
And  aU  this  with  design,  no  doubt. 
To  hear  his  praises  hawk'd  about ; 
To  send  his  name  through  every  street. 
Which  erst  he  roam'd  Avith  dirty  feet ; 
Well  pleas'd  to  live  to  future  times, 
Though  but  in  keen  satiric  rhymes. 

So  Ajax,  who,  for  aught  we  know. 
Was  justice  many  years  ago. 
And  minding  then  no  earthly  things 
But  killing  libellers  of  kings; 
Or,  if  he  wanted  work  to  do. 
To  run  a  bawling  news-boy  through ,' 
Yet  he,  when  wrapp'd  up  in  a  cloud, 
Entreated  father  Jove  aloud. 
Only  in  light  to  show  his  face. 
Though  it  might  tend  to  his  disgrace. 

And  so  tlie  Ephes^n  villain  fir'd 
The  temple  which  the  world  admir'd, 
Contemning  death,  despising  shame, 
To  gain  an  ever-odious  name, 

*  Colonel  Ker,  a  Scotchman,  lieutenant-colonel  to  Lord  Harring- 
ton's regiment  of  dragoons,  who  made  a  news-boy  evidence  against 
the  printer.    F. 
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HORACE,  PART  OF  BOOK  I.  SAT.  IV. 

PARAPHRASED.      1 733. 

If  noisy  Tom*  should  iu  the  senate  prate, 
^'  That  he  would  answer  both  for  church  and  staite; 
And,  farther  to  demonstrate  his  afiection, 
Would  take  the  kingdom  into  his  protection  :^' 
All  mortals  must  be  curious  to  inquire, 
Who  could  this  coxcomb  be,  and  who  his  sire  ? 
^  What !  thou,  the  spawn  of  himf  who  shamM  our  Mkf 
Traitor,  assassin,  and  informer  vile ! 
Though  by  the  female  sidef  you  proudly  bring. 
To  mend  your  breed,  the  murderer  of  a  king : 
What  was  thy  grandsire,§  but  a  mountaineer. 
Who  held  a  cabin  for  ten  groats  a  year; 
Whose  master  Moore||  presei-y'd  him  from  the  halter  t 
For  stealing  cows ;  uor  could  he  read  the  Psalter ! 


i   •  Sir  Thomas  PrcndergaBt.    P. 

f  The  father  of  Sir  Thomas  Prendergast,  who  engaged  in  a  plot  io 
murder  King  William  HI ;  but,  to  avoid  being  banged,  turned  infor« 
mer  against  his  associates,  for  which  be  was  rewarded  with  a  good 
estate,  and  made  a  baronet.    F. 

\  Cadogan^s  family.    F. 

(  A  poor  thieving  cottager  under  Mr.  Moore,  condemned  at  CUm* 
mell  assizes  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  cows.    F. 

II  The  grandfather  of  Guy  Moore,  Esq.  who  procnrtd  bim  a  par- 
dbnv    F. 
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Diust  thou,  uDgrateful,  from  the  senate  chace 
Thy  fouDder's  grandson,^  and  iteurp  his  place  ? 
Just  Heaven !  to  see  the  dunghill  bastard  brood 
Survive  in  thee,  and  make  the  proverb  good  ?t 
Then  vote  a  worthy  citizenf  to  jail, 
In  spite  of  justice,  and  refuse  his  bail  !*^ 


VERSES  SENT  TO  THE  DEAN  ON  HIS 

BIRTH-DAY, 

WITH   pine's   HORACE  FIHELY    BOUND. 

BY   DR.   J.   SICAN. 

(Horace  speakiog.) 

YouVe  read,  sir,  in  poetic  strain. 
How  Varus  and  the  Mantuan  swain 
Have  on  my  birth-day  been  invited, 
(But  I  was  forc'd  in  verse  to  write  it) 
Upon  a  plain  repast  to  dine. 
And  taste  my  old  Campanian  wine; 

*^  Guy  Moore  was  fairly  elected  member  of  parliament  for  ClonmeU ; 
but  Sir  Thomas,  depending  upon  bis  interest  with  a  certain  party  thei^ 
prevailing,  and  since  known  by  the  title  of  parson-hunters,  petitioned 
the  house  against  him  ;  out  of  which  he  was  turned  upon  pretence  of 
bribery,  which  the  paying  of  his  lawful  debts  was  then  voted  t^ 
be.    E. 

f  **Save  a  thief  from  the  gallows,  and  he  will  cut  your  throat."  F. 

X  Mr.  George  Faulkner.  Mr.*Seijeant  Bettes worth,  a  member  qj[ 
the  Irish  parliament,  having  made  a  complaint  to  the  bouse  of  comr 
mons  against  the  "  Satire  on  Quadrille,"  they  voted  Faulkner,  the 
printer,  into  custody  (who  was  confined  closelyf  in  prison  three  dayt, 
when  he  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health,  and  his  life  in  much  dan- 
ger) for  not  discovering  the  author.    F. 
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But  I,  who  all  punctilios  hate,  ,^:;\J 

Though  long  familiar  with  the  great,  . 

^or  glory  in  my  reputation, 

Am  come  without  ao  invitation ; 

And,  though  I'm  us'd  to  right  FalemiaD> 

I'll  deign  for  once  to  taste  lernian ; 

But  fearing  that  yon  might  dispute 

(Had  I  put  on  my  common  suit) 

My  breeding  and  my  politesse, 

I  visit  in  my  birth-day  dress; 

My  coat  of  purest  Turkey  red, 

With  gold  embroidery  richly  spread ; 

To  which  I've  sure  as  good  pretensions^ 

As  Irish  lords  who  starve  on  pensions. 

What  though  proud  ministers  of  state 

Did  at  your  antichamber  wait; 

What  tliough  your  Oxfords  and  your  St.  Johns^ 

Have  at  your  levee  paid  attendance; 

And  Peterborow  and  great  Ormond, 

With  many  chiefs  who  now  are  dormant, 

Have  laid  aside  the  general's  stail^ 

And  public  cares,  with  you  to  laugh ; 

Yet  I  some  friends  as  good  can  name, 

"Nor  less  the  darling  sons  of  fame ; 

For  sure  my  Pollio  and  Maecenas 

AVcre  as  good  statesmen,  Mr.  Dean,  as 

Either  your  Bolingbroke  or  Harley, 

Though  they  made  Lewis  beg  a  parley  ; 

And  as  for  Mordaunt,  your  lov'd  hero, 

I'll  match  him  with  my  Drusus  J^'ero. 

You'll  boast,  perhaps,  your  favourite  Pope ; 

But  Virgil  is  as  good,  I  hope. 

I  own  indeed  I  can't  get  any 

To  equal  Helsham  and  Dclany ; 
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Since  Athens  brought  forth  Socrates, 
A  Grecian  isle  Hippocrates; 
Since  Tully  liv'd  before  my  time, 
And  Galen  blessM  another  clime. 

Tou'll  plead  perhaps,  at  my  request. 
To  be  admitted  as  a  guest, 
*'  Your  hearing's  bad !" — But  why  such  fears  ? 
I  speak  to  eyes,  and  not  to  ears ; 
And  for  that  reason  wisely  took 
The  form  you  see  me  in,  a  book. 
Attack'd  by  slow  devouring  moths, 
By  rage  of  barbarous  Huns  and  Goths; 
By  Bentley's  notes,  my  deadliest  foes, 
By  Creech's  rhymes,  andDunster's  prose; 
I  found  my  boasted  wit  and  fire 
In  their  rude  hands  almost  expire ; 
Yet  still  they  but  in  vain  assaiPd ; 
For,  had  their  violence  prevail'd, 
And  in  a  blast  destroyed  my  fame. 
They  would  have  partly  miss'd  their  aim 
Since  all  my  spirit  in  thy  page 
Defies  the  Vandals  of  this  age, 
'Tis  yours  to  save  these  small  remains 
From  future  pedant's  muddy  brains. 
And  fix  my  long  uncertain  fate, 
You  best  know  how — "  which  way  ?"— TuAiie^ 

LATE. 


IT  2 
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EPIGRAM  BY  MR.  BOWYER. 

INTENDED   TO   BE   PLACED  UNDER 'THE  HEAD  OF 

GULLIVER.      1 733. 

"  Here  leara,  from  moral  truth  and  wit  refined. 
How  vice  agd  folly  have  debas'd  mankind ; 
Strong  sense  and  humour  arm  in  virtue's  cause  ; 
Thus  her  great  votary  vindicates  her  laws : 
While  bold  and  free  the  glowing  colours  strike; 
Blame  not  the  picture,  if  the  picture's  like.^ 


ON  PSYCHE.* 

At  two  afternoon  for  our  Psyche  inquire, 
Her  teakettle's  on,  and  her  smock  at  the  fire : 
So  loitering,  so  active ;  so  busy,  so  idle ; 
Which  has  she  most  need  of,  a  spur  or  a  bridle  ? 
Thus  a  greyhound  outruns  the  whole  pack  in  a  race, 
Yet  would  rather  be  hang'd  than  he'd  leave  a  warm 

place. 
She  gives  you  such  plenty,  it  puts  you  in  pain ; 
But  ever  with  prudence  takes  care  of  the  main. 
To  please  you,  she  knows  how  to  choose  a  nice  bit; 
For  her  taste  is  almost  as  refin'd  as  her  wit 


•  Mn.  Siean,  ft  very  iDg^ioui  lady^  nothe?  ta  tbe  autlior  ofik 
t9<iitap.843.   F. 
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To  oblige  a  good  friend,  she  will  trace  every  market, 
It  would  do  your  heart  good,  to  see  how  she  will  cark  it. 
Yet  beware  of  her  arts ;  for,  it  plainly  appears. 
She  saves  half  her  victuals,  by  feeding  your  ears^. 


THE  DEAN  AND  DUKE.     1734. 

James  Brtdges^  and  the  Dean  had  long  been  fiie&dB; 
James  is  beduk'd ;  of  course  their  friendship  ends : 
But  sure  the  Dean  deserves  a  sharp  rebuke, 
For  knowing  James,  to  boast  he  knows  the  duke. 
Yet,  since  just  Heaven  the  duke's  amlntion  Hiockj^ 
Since  all  he  got  by  fraud  is  lost  by  stocks, 
His  wings  are  clipp'd :  he  tries  no  more  in  vain 
With  bands  of  fiddlers  to  extend  his  train. 
Since  he  no  more  can  build,  and  plant,  and  revel. 
The  duke  and  dean  seem  near  upon  a  level. 
O !  wert  thou  not  a  duke,  my  good  duke  Humphry, 
From  bailiiTs  claws  thou  scarce  could'st  keep  thy  bum 

free. 
A  duke  to  know  a  dean !  go,  smooth  thy  crown: 
Thy  brotherf  (fw  thy  betters)  wore  a  gown. 
Well,  but  a  duke  thou  art ;  so  pleasM  the  king : 
O  !  would  his  majesty  but  add  a  string ! 

*  James  Biydges  was  created  Dukeof  Chandos,  April  30, 1719. 
T  The  Hon.  Henry  Brydges,  archdeacon  of  Rochester.    N. 
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'  WRITTEN  BY  DR.  SWIFT, 

ON   HIS  OWN  DEAFNESS,"*^   IN  8EPTBMBEB  1734. 

TERTiaiNosus,t  iaops,  surdus,  male  graf us  amkis ; 
Non  campana  sonans,  tonitrue  oon  ab  Jove  mtssuiD, 
Ctuod  mage  mirandum,  saltem  si  credere  fas  est. 
Nod  clamosa  meas  mulier  jam  percutit  aures* 


THE  DEAN'S  COMPLAINT,   TRANSLATED 

AND  ANSWERED- 

DOCTOR. 

Deaf,  giddy,  helpless,  left  alone. 

ANSWER. 

Except  the  first,  the  fault's  your  ow».' 

DOCTOR. 

To  all  my  friends  a  burden  grown. 

ANSWER. 

Because  to  few  you  will  be  shown. 
Give  them  good  wine,  and  meat  to  stul^ 
You  may  hare  company  enough. 

'*  Thcfe  linet  were  kmnA  on  hit  table  when  hit  Mnrant  brought  up 
til  dinner.  Mrs.  Ridgewaj,  hiB  bouiekeeper,  reqoested  a  copy  of 
fbem ;  and  the  Dean  immediaiplj  gave  her  the  paper.    N. 

f  The  eeeoiid  lyQable  «*  Vertiginoeat,**  ii  here  made  diort  by  Urn 
Bean ;  parhape  the  more  ezprewve  of  the  mtladx  it  dctcribcs,  v 
**  Hetenutquf  CMMi>*  in  ViigU.   W.8. 


THE  DEAira  COMPLAINT.  S4t 

DOCTOR. 

No  more  I  hear  1117  churched  belV 
Tfaanif  ilraogoutfiir  mykuelL       ^ 

AUSWBR* 

Then  mrite  aod  read,  'tiriU  do  as  weD. 

DOCTOR. 

At  thunder  noir  no  more  I  star^ 
Than  at  the  rumbling  of  a  cart 

▲VSWRR* 

Think  then  of  Aunder  whea  jrou  f-*t 

DOCTOR. 

Nay^  what's  incredible,  alack ! 
No  more  I  hear  a  woman's  clacks 

▲NSWBR. 

A  woman's  clacks  if  I  have  ddll, 
Sounds  somewhat  like  m  throwster't-sUl  > 
But  louder  than  a  bdl,  or  thunder; 
That  ities,  I  own,  inorease  mj  wondii;. 
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EPIGRAM  BY  MR.  BOWYER, 

^  IN   SYLLABAM  LONGAM   IN  TOCE   VERTIGINOSUS  A 

D.    SWIFT  CORREPTAM.^ 

M^BARtM.  antistes,  PhoEl)i  numerosus  alumnus, 
Vix  omnes  Qumeios  Yertiginosus  habet 

loteDtat  charo  capiti  vertigo  ruinam : 
Oh  !  servet  cerebro  oate  Minerva  caput. 

Yertigo  nimiuni  longa  est,  divioa  poeta ; 
Dent  tibi  Pierkles,  donet  Apollo,  brevem. 


ON  DR.  RUNDLE,  BISHOP  OF  DERRY. 

1 734-5. 

Make  Rnndle  bishop ;  ^  for  shame ! 

An  Arian  to  usurp  the  name ! 

A  bishop  in  the  isle  of  saints ! 

How  will  his  brethren  make  complaints ! 

Dare  any  of  the  mitred  host 

Confer  on  him  the  Holy  Ghost : 

In  mother  church  to  breed  a  variance, 

By  coupling  orthodox  with  Arians  ? 

Yet,  were  he  Heathen,  Turk,  or  Jew, 
What  is  there  in  it  strange  or  new  ? 
For,  let  us  hear  the  weak  pretence, 
His  brethren  find  to  take  offence ; 
Of  whom  there  are  but  four  at  most, 
Who  know  there  is  a  Holy  Ghost : 
The  rest,  who  boast  they  have  conferred' it, 
Like  Paul's  Ephcsians,  never  heard  it ; 
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• 

And,  when  ihej  gave  it,  well  'tis  known. 
They  gave  what  never  was  their  own, 

Ruodle  a  bishop !  well  he  may ; 
He's  still  a  Christian  more  than  they. 

We  know  the  subject  of  their  quarreb ; 
The  man  has  learning,  sense,  and  morals* 
There  is  a  reason  still  more  weighty ; 
'Tis  granted  he  believes  a  Deity. 
Has  every  circumstance  to  please  ns. 
Though  fools  may  doubt  his  faith  in  Jesus'  ~ 
But  why  should  he  with  that  be  loaded, 
"Now  twenty  years  from  court  exploded. 
And  is  not  this  objection  odd 
From  rogues  who  ne'er  believed  a  God? 
For  liberty  a  champion  stout. 

Though  not  so  gospelward  devout. 

While  others,  hither  sent  to  save  us, 

Come  but  to  plunder  and  enslave  us ; 

Nor  ever  own'd  a  power  divine. 

But  Manunon,  and  the  German  fine* 
Say,  how  did  Bundle  undermine  'em  ? 

Who  show'd  a  better jutf  dimnum  ? 

From  ancient  canons  would  not  vary. 

But  thrice  refiis'd  qnscapari. 
Our  bishop's  predecessor,  Magns^ 

Would  offer  all  the  sands  of  Tagus ; 

Or  sell  his  children,  house,  and  laoii^ 

For  that  one  gif%,  to  lay  on  bands : 

But  all  his  gold  could  not  avail 

To  have  the  spurit  set  to  sale. 

Said  surly  Peter,  ^  Magus,  prithee. 

Be  gone :  thy  money  perish  with  thee.^ 

Were  Peter  now  alive,  perhaps, 

He  might  have  found  a  score  of  chaps : 
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Could  he  but  make  his  gift  appear 
In  rents  three  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Some  fancy  this  promotion  odd. 
As  not  the  handiwork  of  God ; 
Though  e'en  the  bishops  disappointed 
Must  own  it  made  by  God's  anointed, 
And  well  we  know,  the  cangi  regal 
Is  more  secure  as  well  as  legal ; 
Because  our  lawyers  all  agree, 
That  bishoprics  are  held  in  fee. 

Dear  Baldwin  chaste,  and  witty  Crosse, 
How  sorely  I  lament  your  loss  I 
That  such  a  pair  of  wealthy  ninniea 
Should  slip  your  time  of  dropping  guineas; 
For,  had  you  made  the  king  your  debtor^ 
Tour  title  had  been  so  much  better. 


EPIGRAM. 

Frcbnd  Bundle  fell,  with  grievous  bum|;, 
Upon  his  reverential  rump. 
Poor  rump !  thou  hadst  been  better  sped, 
Uadst  thou  been  join'd  to  Boulter's  head ; 
A  head,  so  weighty  and  profound. 
Would  needs  have  kept  thee  from  the  ground. 
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AN  APOLOGT,  &c* 

A  LiDY,  wise  as  well  as  fair, 
Whose  cooscieoce  always  was  her  carc» 
Thoughtful  upoD  a  point  of  moment, 
Would  have  the  text  as  well  as  comment  ^ 
So  hearing  of  a  grave  Divine, 
She  sent  to  bid  him  come  and  dine. 
But,  you  must  know,  he  was  not  quite> 
So  grave  as  to  be  unpolile ; 
Thought  human  learning  would  not  lesseo 
The  dignity  of  his  profession : 
And,  if  you'd  heard  the  man  discourse. 
Or  preach,  you'd  like  him  scarce  the  worse* 
He  long  had  bid  the  court  farewell, 
Ketreatiug  silent  to  his  cell ; 
Suspected  for  the  love  he  bore 
To  one  who  sway 'd  some  time  before ; 
Which  made  it  more  surprising  how 
lie  should  be  sent  for  thither  now. 

The  message  told,  he  gapes,  and  stares, 
And  scarce  believes  his  ey€s  or  ears  : 
Could  not  conceive  what  it  should  mean. 
And  fain  would  hear  it  told  again. 
But  then  the  squire  so  trim  and  nice, 
'Twere  rude  to  make  him  tell  it  twice; 
So  bowM,  was  thankful  for  the  honour  ; 
And  would  not  fail  to  wait  upon  her. 
His  beaver  brush'd,  his  shoes,  and  gowo,-. 
Away  he  trudges  into  town ; 
Passes  the  lower  castle  yard. 
And  now  advancing  to  the  guard. 
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He  trembles  at  the  thoughts  of  state  f 

For,  conscious  of  his  sheepish  gait, 

His  spirits  of  a  suddeu  fail'd  him ; 

He  stopp'd,  and  could  not  tell  what  aiPd  hJBU 

What  was  the  message  I  received? 
Why  certainly  the  captain  rav'd  ? 
To  dine  with  her !  and  come  at  tbree  I 
Impossible !  it  can*t  be  me. 
Or  may  be  I  mistook  the  word ; 
My  lady — ^it  must  be  my  lord. 

My  lord's  abroad ;  my  lady  too : 
What  must  th'  unhappy  doctor  do  ? 

* 

"  Is  Captain  Cracherode  here,  pray  ?"— *'lfttfc** 

**  r^ay,  then  'tis  time  for  me  to  go." 

Am  I  awake,  or  do  I  dream  ? 

I'm  sure  he  call'd  me  by  my  name; 

Nam'd  me  ^s  pl^in  as  he  could  speak ; 

And  yet  there  must  be  some  mistake. 

Why,  what  a  jest  should  I  have  been, 

Had  now  my  lady  been  within ! 

What  could  I've  said  ?  I'm  mighty  glad 

She  went  abroad — she'd  thought  me  mad: 

The  hour  of  dining  now  is  past : 

Well  then,  I'll  e'en  go  home  and  fast ; 

And,  since  I  'scap'd  being  made  a  scofl^ 

I  think  I'm  very  fairly  off. 

My  lady  now  returning  home. 

Calls,  '^  Cracherode,  b  the  doctor  come  ?" 

He  had  not  heard  of  him — ^  Pray  see^ 

'Tis  now  a  quarter  after  three." 

The  captain  walks  about,  aud  searches 

Through  aU  the  rooms,  and  courts,  and  arches ; 

Examines  all  the  servants  round, 

In  vaiq — so  doctor's  to  be  found; 
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My  lady  could  Dot  choose  but  wonder : 

<<  Captain,  I  fear  youVe  made  some  blunder : 

But  pray,  to-morrow  go  at  ten, 

I'll  try  his  manners  once  again ; 

If  rudeness  be  th'  effect  of  knowledge. 

My  son  shall  never  see  a  college." 

The  detain  was  a  man  of  reading, 
And  much  good  sense,  as  well  as  breeding  ^ 
Who,  loath  to  blame,  or  to  incense, 
Said  little  in  his  own  defence. 
Next  day  another  message  brought : 
The  doctor,  frighten'd  at  his  fault. 
Is  dress'd,  and  stealing  through  the  crow4 
Now  pale  as  death,  then  blush'd  and  bow'<^ 
Panting — and  faltering— ^humm'd  and  ha'4» 
'^  Her  ladyship  was  gone  abroad ; 
The  captain  too — he  did  not  know 
Whether  he  ought  to  stay  or  go ;" 
Begg'd  she'd  forgive  him.    In  condusioDf 
My  lady,  pitying  his  confusion, 
Call'd  her  good  nature  to  relieve  him ; 
Told  him,  she  thought  she  might  believe  him ; 
And  would  not  only  grant  bis  suit. 
But  visit  him,  and  eat  some  fruit ; 
Provided,  at  a  proper  time 
He  told  the  real  truth  in  rhyme : 
'Twas  to  no  purpose  to  oppose. 
She'd  hear  of  no  excuse  in  prose. 
The  doctor  stood  not  to  debate, 
Olad  to  compound  at  any  rate ; 
So,  bowing,  seemingly  complied ; 
Though,  if  he  durst,  he  had  denied. 
But  first,  resolv'd  to  show  his  taste^ 
Was  too  refiu'd  to  give  a  feast : 
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HeM  treat  mih  nothiog  that  was  rate. 
But  wioding  walks  and  purer  air; 
"  Would  entertain  without  expense, 
Or  pride  or  vain  magnificence : 
For  well  he  knew,  to  such  a  guest 
The  plainest  meals  must  be  the  best. 
To  stomachs  cloggM  with  costly  fare 
Simplicity  alone  is  rare ; 
While  high,  and  nice,  and  curious  meats 
Are  really  but  vulgar  treats. 
Instead  of  spoils  of  Persian  looms, 
The  costly  boast  of  regal  rooms, 
Thought  it  more  courtly  and  discreet 
To  scatter  roses  at  her  feet ; 
Roses  of  richest  die,  that  shone 
With  native  lustre,  like  her  own : 
Beauty  that  needs  no  aid  of  art 
Through  every  sense  to  reach  the  heart. 
The  gracious  dame,  though  well  she  knew 
All  this  was  much  beneath  her  due, 
LikM  every  thing — at  least  thought  fit 
To  praise  it  par  tnaniere  d*  acqiHl. 
Yet  she,  though  seeming  pleas'd,  can't  beaiF 
The  scorching  sun,  or  chilling  air ; 
Disturbed  alike  at  both  extremes, 
Whether  he  shows  or  hides  his  beams : 
Though  seeming  pleas'd  at  all  she  sees. 
Starts  at  the  ruffling  of  the  trees, 
And  scarce  can  speak  for  want  of  breathy 
In  half  a  walk  fatigued  to  death. 
The  doctor  takes  his  hint  from  hence, 
T'  apologize  his  late  offence : 
**  Madam,  tlie  mighty  power  of  uae 
Now  strangely  pleads  iu  my  excuse : 
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If  70U  udubM  have  scarcely  strength 

To  gain  this  walk's  untoward  length ; 

If,  frighten'd  at  a  scene  so  rude, 

Through  long  disuse  of  solitude ; 

If,  long  confin'd  to  fires  and  screens, 

You  dread  the  waving  of  these  greens ; 

If  JOU5  who  long  have  breath'd  the  fiunes 

Of  city  fogs  and  crowded  rooms, 

Do  now  solicitously  shun 

The  cooler  air  and  dazzling  sun ; 

If  his  majestic  eye  you  flee. 

Learn  hence  t'  excuse  and  pity  me. 

Consider  what  it  is  to  bear 

The  powder'd  courtier'*s  witty  sneers 

To  see  th'  important  man  of  dress 

Scoffing  my  college  awkwardness ; 

To  be  the  strutting  comet's  sport, 

To  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  court. 

Winning  my  way  by  slow  approaches. 

Through  crowds  of  coxcombs  and  of  coaches, 

From  the  first  fierce  cockaded  sentry, 

Quite  through  the  tribe  of  waiting  gentry ; 

To  pass  so  many  crowded  stages, 

And  stand  the  staring  of  your  pages; 

And  after  all,  to  crown  my  spleen. 

Be  told — '  You  are  not  to  be  seen : 

Or,  if  you  are,  be  forc'd  to  bear 

The  awe  of  your  majestic  air. 

And  can  I  then  be  faulty  found. 

In  dreading  this  vexatious  round  ? 

Can  it  be  strange,  if  I  eschew 

A  scene  so  glorious  and  so  new  ? 

Or  is  he  criminal  that  flies 

The  living  lustre  of  your  eyes? 
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THE  DEAN'S  MANNER  OF  LIVING. 

On  TBinj  days  alone  I  dine 
Upon  a  chick  and  pint  of  wine. 
On  rainj  days  I  dine  alone, 
And  pick  my  chicken  to  the  bone : 
But  this  my  servants  much  enrages, 
No  scraps  remain  to  save  board  wages. 
In  weather  fine  I  notbiog  spend, 
But  often  spunge  upon  a  friend  : 
Yet,  where  he's  not  so  rich  as  I, 
I  pay  my  club,  and  so  good  b'ye. 


VERSES  MADE  POR  FRUIT  WOMEN,  &c 

▲PPLBS^ 

Come  buy  my  fine  wares. 
Plumbs,  apples,  and  pears, 
A  hundred  a  penny. 
In  conscience  too  many : 
Come,  will  you  have  any  ? 
My  children  are  seven, 
I  wish  them  in  Heaven ; 
My  husband  a  sot, 
With  his  pipe  and  bis  pot. 
Not  a  farthing  will  gain  them, 
And  I  must  maintain  them. 
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Ripe  'sparagras^ 
fit  for  lad  or  lass, 
To  make  their  irater  pass : 
O,  His  pretty  pickiog 
With  a  tender  chicken  1 


ONIONS. 

Come,  follow  me  by  the  smel!, 
Here  are  delicate  onions  to  sell, 
I  promise  to  use  you  well. 
They  make  the  blood  warmet; 
Tou'll  feed  like  a  farmer : 
For  this  is  every  cook's  opinioD> 
No  savoury  dish  without  an  onion ; 
But,  lest  your  kissing  should  be  spoiFd, 
Your  onions  must  be  thoroughly  boil'd : 

Or  else  you  may  spare 

Your  mistress  a  share, 
The  secret  will  never  be  known  j 

She  cannot  discover 

The  breath  of  her  lover, 
But  think  it  as  sweet  as  her  own. 


OT8TER9. 


C/SARMING  oysters  I  cry : 
My  mii9ters,  come  buyr 
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So  plump  aod  so  fresh, 
So  sweet  is  their  flesh, 
No  Colchester  oyster 
Is  sweeter  and  moister : 
Your  stomach  they  settle. 
And  rouse  up  your  mettle : 
They'll  make  you  a  dad 
Of  a  lass  or  a  lad ; 
And  madam  your  wife 
They'll  please  to  the  life ; 
Be  she  barren,  be  she  old. 
Be  she  slut,  or  be  she  scold, 
Eat  my  oysters,  and  lie  near  her, 
She'll  be  fruitful,  never  fear  her. 


HERRINGS. 

Be  not  sparing. 
Leave  off  swearing. 
Buy  my  herring 
Fresh  from  Malahide,* 
Better  never  was  tri'd. 
Come,  eat  them  with  pure  fresh  butter  and  muAtftrd, 
Theu*  bellies  are  soft,  and  as  white  as  a  custard. 
Come,  sixpence  a  dozen  to  get  me  some  bread. 
Or,  like  my  own  herrings,  I  soon  shall  be  dead. 

^  I^ear  Dublin.' 
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ORANGES. ' 


Come  buy  my  fine  oraoges,  sauce  for  your  veal, 
And  charming  when  squeez'd  in  a  pot  of  brown  ale ; 
Well  roasted,  with  sugar  and  wine  in  a  cup, 
They'll  make  a  sweet  bishop  when  gentlefolks  sup. 


ON  ROVER.    A  LADY'S  SPANIEL. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  A  PAINTER.* 

Happiest  of  the  spaniel  race, 
Painter,  with  thy  colours  grace : 
Draw  his  forehead  laige  and  high, 
Draw  his  blue  and  humid  eye ; 
Draw  his  neck  so  smooth  and  round, 
Little  neck  with  ribbands  bound ! 
And  the  muscly  swelling  breast 
Where  the  Loves  and  Graces  rest ; 
And  the  ^reading  even  back, 
Soft,  and  sleek,  and  glossy  black; 
And  the  tail  that  gently  twines, 
Like  the  tendrils  of  the  vines ; 
And  the  silky  twisted  hair. 
Shadowing  thick  the  velvet  ear; 
Velvet  ears,  which,"^  hanging  low. 
O'er  the  veiny  temples  flow. 

With  a  proper  light  and  shade, 
Let  the  winding  hoop  be  laid ; 

*  la  ridicule  of  Philips^  poem  on  Misfi  Cart^^t. 

VOL.  XI.  a 
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And  withiD  that  archiug  bower 
(Seerc^t  circle,  mystic  power) 
lo  if  downy  slumber  place 
Happiest  of  the  spaniel  race ; 
While  the  soft  respiring  dame» 
Glowing  with  the  softest  flame» 
On  the  ravish'd  favourite  pours 
Balmy  dews,  ambrosial  showers ! 
With  thy  utmost  skill  express 
Nature  in  her  richest  dress, 
Limpid  rivers  smoothly  flowing, 
Orchards  by  those  rivers  blowing; 
Curling  woodbine,  myrtle  shade, 
And  the  gay  enamell'd  mead ; 
Where  the  linnets  sit  and  sing, 
Little  sportlings  of  the  spring ; 
Where  the  breathing  field  and  grove 
Sooth  the  heart,  and  kindle  love. 
Here  for  me,  and  for  the  Muse,. 
Colours  of  resemblance  choose, 
IMake  of  lineaments  diviue, 
Daply  female  spaniels  shine. 
Pretty  fondlings  of  the  fair, 
Gentle  damsels'  gentle  care  ; 
But  to  one  alone  imparl 
All  tlie  flattery  of  thy  art. 
Crowd  each  feature,  crowd  each  grace. 
Which  complete  the  desperate  &ce ; 
Let  the  spotted  wanton  dame 
Feel  a  new  resistless  flame ;   ^ 
Let  the  happiest  of  his  race 
Win  the  fair  to  his  embrace. 
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But  Id  shade  the lest  coneea}^ 
Nor  to  sight  their  joys  revHB,  ^    '^^'' 

Lest  the  peDcil  and  the  Muse  -      ^  f 

Loose  desires  and  thoughts  infuse. 


TO  THE  REV.  DR.  SWIFT,  DEAN  OF  ST. 

PATRICK'S; 

A   BIRTH-DAY   POEM.      NOV.   30,    1736. 

To  you,  my  true  and  faithful  friend 
These  tributary  lines  I  send. 
Which  every  year,  thou  best  of  deans, 
I'll  pay  as  long  as  life  remains; 
But  did  you  know  one  half  the  pain. 
What  work,  what  racking  of  the  brain, 
It  costs  me  for  a  single  clause, 
How  long  I'm  forc'd  to  think  and  pause; 
How  long  I  dwell  upon  a  proem, 
To  introduce  your  birth-day  poem. 
How  many  blotted  lines;  I  know  it. 
You'd  have  compassion  for  the  poet. 

JN"ow,  to  describe  the  way  I  think, 
I  take  in  hand  my  pen  and  ink; 
I  rub  my  forehead,  scratch  my  head. 
Revolving  all  the  rhymes  I  read. 
Each  complimenl^l  thought  sublime, 
Reduc'd  by  favourite  Pope  to  rhyme, 
And  those  by  you  to  Oxford  writ, 
With  true  simplicity  and  wit. 
Yet  after  all  I  cannot  find 
One  panegyric  to  my  mind. 
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Now  I  b^in  to  fret  and  blot, 
Somokbiog  I  schem^but  quite  forgot ; 
My  hacj  tuTDS  a  thousand  ways 
Through  all  the  several  forms  of  praise. 
What  elogy  may  best  become 
The  greatest  dean  in  Christendom. 

At  last  I've  hit  upon  a  thought 

Sure  this  will  do—  'tis  good  for  nought- 

This  line  I  peevishly  erace, 

And  choose  another  in  its  place ; 

Again  I  try,  again  commence, 

But  cannot  well  express  the  sense ; 

The  line's  too  short  to  hold  my  meaning ; 

I'm  cramp'd,  and  cannot  bring  the  Dean  in. 

0  for  a  rhyme  to  glorious  birth ! 

I've  hit  upon't The  rhyme  is  earth 

But  how  to  bring  it  in,  or  (it  it, 

1  know  not,  so  I'm  forc'd  to  quit  it. 
Again  I  try — I'll  sing  the  man — 

Ay  do,  says  Phoebus,  if  you  can ; 
I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  would  not, 
Were  Horace  now  alive  he  could  not : 
And  will  you  venture  to  pursue, 
What  none  alive  or  dead  could  do  ? 
Pray  see,  did  ever  Pope  or  Gay 
Presume  to  write  on  his  birth-day  ? 
Though  both  were  fav'rite  bards  of  mine, 
The  task  they  wisely  both  decline. 
With  grief  I  felt  his  admonition, 
And  much  lamented  my  condition : 
Because  I  could  not  be  content 
Without  some  grateful  compliment. 
If  not  the  poet,  sure  the  friend 
Must  something  on  your  birtb-day  sendl 
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I  scratch'd,  and  nibb'd  my  head  oncemore  : 
"Letcv'ry  patriot  him  adore."  '^ 

Alackaday,  there's  Dothing  iri't — 
Such  stuff  will  never  do  in  print.  * 

Pray,  reader,  ponder  well  the  sequel^ 
I  hope  this  epigram  will  take  well. 

In  others,  life  is  deem'd  a  vapour. 
In  Swift,  it  is  a  lasting  taper,. 
Whose  blaze  continually  refines, 
The  move  it  burns,  the  more  it  shines; 

I  read  this  epigram  again, 
*Tis  much  too  flat  to  fit  the  Dean. 

Then  down  I  lay  some  scheme  to  dream  oh; 
Assisted  by  some  fiiendly  demon. 
I  slept,  and  dream'd  that  I  should  meet 
A  birth-day  poem  in  the  street; 
So  after  all  my  care  and  rout. 
You  see,  dear  Dean,  my  dream  is  out. 


AY  AND  NO.    A  TALE  FROM  DUBLIN. 

'       WRITTEN    IN    1737. 

At  Dublin's  high  feast  sat  primate  and  dean, 
Both  dress'd  like  divines,  with  band  and  face  clean. 
Quoth  Hugh  of  Armagh,  "  The  mob  is  grown  bold." 
"  Aj,  ay,"  quoth  the  dean,  "  the  cause  is  old  gold." 
"  No,  no,"  quoth  the  primate,  "  if  causes  we  sift, 
This  mischief  arises  from  witty  dean  Swift." 
The  smart  one  replied,  *'  There's  no  wit  in  the  case ; 
And  nothing  of  that  ever  troubled  your  grace. 
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Though  with  youi*  state  sieve  your  own  notioos  you 

jqplit, 
A  Boulter  by  name  is  no  bolter  of  wit- 
It's  matter  of  weight,  and  a  mere  money  job;  *j 
But  the  lower  the  coin  the  higher  the  mob.                           «:^ 
Go  tell  your  friend  Bob  and  the  other  great  folk^ 
That  sinking  the  coin  is  a  dangerous  joke. 
The  Irish  dear  joys  have  enough  common  sense. 
To  treat  gold  reduced  like  Wood's  copper  pence. 
It  is  pity  a  prelate  should  die  without  law ; 
But  if  I  say  the  woid— take  care  of  Armagh  !** 


AN  ANSWER  TO  A  FRIEND'S  QUESTION.* 

The  furniture  that  best  doth  please 
St.  Patrick's  Dean,  good  sir,  are  these  : 
The  knife  and  fork  with  which  I  eat ; 
And  next  the  pot  that  boils  the  meat ; 
^  The  next  to  be  preferr'd,  I  think. 
Is  the  glass  in  which  I  drink ; 
The  shelves  on  which  my  books  I  keep  i 
And  the  bed  on  which  I  sleep; 
An  antique  elbow-chair  between, 
Big  enough  to  hold  the  Dean ; 
And  the  stove  that  gives  delight 
In  the  cold  bleak  wintry  night ; 
To  these  we  add  a  thing  below, 
More  for  use  reserv'd  than  show : 
These  are  what  tlie  Dean  ^o  please ; 
All  superfluous  are  but  the$e. 

*  Ascribed  to  Dr.  SwUl,  but  pwabiy  witliout  foundation.    Nl 
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EPIGRAM* 


Behold  !  a  proof  of  Irish  sense; 

Here  Irish  wit  is  seen ! 
'When  nothing's  Jeft,  that's  worth  defence. 

We  build  a  magazine. 


*f^ 


TO  DR.  SWIFT,  ON  HIS  BIRTII-DAY.t 

While  I  the  godlike  men  of  old, 
In  admiration  wrapt,  behold ; 
Rever'd  antiquity  explore, 
And  turn  the  long-liv'd  volumes  o'er ; 

Where  Cato,  Plutarch,  FlacCUS.  shkie, 
In  every  excellence  divine  : 
I  grieve  that  our  degenerate  days 
Produce  no  mighty  soul  like  these  : 

*  The  Dean,  in  his  lupacy,  had  some  intervals  of  sense  :  at  whick 
lime  his  guardians  or  physicians  took  him  out  for  the  air.  On  one  of 
these  days,  when  they  came  to  the  Park,  Swift  remarked  a  new  build- 
ing, which  he  had  never  bcrq^  and  aiked  what  is  was  derigned  for. 
To  which  Dr.  Kingsbury  answered,  "  That,  Mr.  Dean,  is  the  maga- 
zine for  arms  and  powder,  for  the  security  of  the  city."  "  Oh  !  oh  !" 
says  the  Dean,  pulling  out  his  pocketbook,  **  let  me  take  an  item  of 
that.  This  is  worth  remarking:  *  my  tablets,*  as  Hamlet  says,  *  my 
tablets— memory,  put  down  that  !**— Which  produced  the  above  line% 
flaid  to  be  the  last  he  ever  wrote.    N. 

f  Written  by  Mrs.  Pilkington,  at  a  time  when  she  wished  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  Dean.  The  verses  being  presented  to  him  by  Dr. 
Delany,  be  kindly  accepted  the  compliment    N< 
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-Patriot,  philosopher,  and  bard. 

Are  names  unknown,  and  seldom  heard. 

"  Spare  your  reflection,"  Phoebus  cries ; 
"  'Tis  as  ungrateful  as  unwise  : 
Can  you  complain,  this  sacred  day, 
That  virtues  or  that  arts  decay  ? 
Behold  in  Swift  reviv'd  appears 
The  virtues  of  urinumber'd  years ; 
Behold  in  him,  with  new  delight. 
The  patriot,  bard,  and  sage,  unite ; 
And  know,  lerne  in  that  name 
Shall  rival  Greece  and  Rome  in  fame.'*" 


ON  DR.  SWIFT.     1733. 

yo  pedant  Bentley,  proud,  uncoutl), 
Nor  sweetening  dedicator  smooth, 

In  ODe  altempt  ba»  ever  darM 

To  sap,  or  storm,  this  mighty  bard. 
Nor  Envy  does,  nor  Ignorance, 
Make  on  his  works  the*  least  advance^. 
For  this,  behold !  still  flies  afar 
Where'er  his  genius  does  appear; 
Nor  has  that  ought  to  do  above. 
So  meddles  not  with  Swift  and  Jove^ 
A  faithful,  universal  fame 
In  glory  spreads  abroad  his  name ; 
Pronounces  Swift,  with  loudest  breatlu 
Immortal  grown  before  his  death. 
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EPIGRAMS, 

OCCASIONED   BT  DR.   SWIFT's    INTENDED   HOSP^TAL^ 
FOR   IDIOTS   AND   LUNATICS. 

I. 

The  Dean  inust  die — our  idiots  to  maintain  I 
Perish,  ye  idiots !  and  long  live  the  Dean ! 

II. 
O  Genius  of  Hibernians  state, 
Sublimely  good,  severely  great, 
How  doth  this  latest  act  excel 
All  you  have  done  or  wrote  so  well ! 
Satire  may  be  the  child  of  spite,         ^ 
And  fame  might  bid  the  Drapier  write ; 
But  to  relieve,  and  to  endow, 
Creatures  that  know  not  whence  or  how, 
Argues  a  soul  both  good  and  wise. 
Resembling  him  who  rules  the  skies. 
He  to  the  thoughtful  mind  displays 
Immortal  skill  ten  thousand  ways ; 
And,  to  complete  his  glorious  task. 
Gives  what  we  have  not  sense  to  ask  2 

rir. 
Lo !  Swift  to  idiots  bequeaths  his  store  : 
Be  wise,  ye  rich  !•— consider  thus  the  poor  I 
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ON  THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S 

BIRTH-DAY. 

BEING  ON   NOV.   80,   ST.   ANDRBW*8  DAY^. 

Between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one^ 
When  half  the  world  to  rest  were  gone,  -. 
Eotranc'd  in  softest  sleep  I  lay. 
Forgetful  of  an  anxious  day ; 
From  every  care  and  labour  free, 
My  soul  as  calm  as  it  could  be. 

The  queen  of  dreams,  well  pleas*d  to  fiod 
An  undisturbed  and  vacant  mind. 
With  magic  pencil  trac'd  mj  brain, 
And  there  she  drew  St.  Patrick's  dean ; 
I  straight  beheld  on  either  hand 
Two  saints,  like  guardian  angels,  standi 
And  either  claimed  him  for  their  son. 
And  thus  the  high  dilute  begun : 

St.  Andrew  first,  with  reason  strongs 
Maintained  to  him  he  did  belong. 
"  Swift  is  my  own,  by  right  divine^ 
All  born  upon  this  day  are  mine.'' 

St.  Patrick  said, ''  I  own  this  true, 
So  far  he  does  belong  to  you ! 
But  in  my  church  he's  bora  again. 
My  son  adopted,  and  my  Deao. 
When  first  the  Christian  truth  I  q)read» 
The  poor  within  this  isle  I  fed. 
And  darkest  errors  banish'd  hence, 
Made  knowledge  in  their  place  conmeDce : 
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Nay  moie,  at  my  divine  eomnulfid. 
All  noxious  oreatnces  fled  the  land, 
I  made  both  peace  and  plenty  smile. 
Hjbernia  was  my  favourite  Ide ; 
Now  his— for  he  succeeds  to  me, 
Two  angels  cannot  more  agree. 

^  His  joy  18,  to  relieve  the  poor; 
Behold  them  weekly  at  his  door ! 
His  knowledge  too,  in  Mghtest  ray% 
He  like  the  sun  to- all  conveys. 
Shows  wisdom  in  a  single  ^age, 
And  in  one  hour  instructs  ah  age, 
When  ruin  lately  stood  around    . 
Th'  eodipilvies  of  my  sacred  ground, 
He  gloriously  did  interpose, 
And  savM  it  from  invsiding  foes; 
For  this  I  claim  immortal  Swift, 
As  my  own  son,  and  Heaven's  best  gUL'' 

The  Caledonian  saiiA  ovag'd. 
Now  closer  in  dispute  engag'd. 
Hiiays  to  prove,  by  tiansmlgratiop, 
The  Dean  is  of  the  Soottifili  natioB; 
And,  to  confirm  the  truth,  he  chose 
The  loyal  aoul^of  great  Montrose; ., «. 
^  Montrose  and  he  are  both  the  same, 
They  only  diflfer  In  the  name : 
Both  heroes  in  a  righteous  cause. 
Assert  their  liberties  and  laws; 
He's  now  the  same^  Montrose  iftm  tbea^ 
But  that  the  sword  h  tum'd  a  pen, 
A  pen  of  so  great  power,  each  word 
Defends  beyoadthe  hero's  swcM" 

Now  w<xrdsgrew  b^h — ^we  canU  mppom 
Inmiortak  overcome  tobloirs. 
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B  ut  least  unruly  passion  should 
Degrade  them  into  flesh  and  blood, 
An  angel  quick  from  Heaven  descends. 
And  he  at  once  the  contest  ends : 

"  Ye  reverend  pair  from  discord  cease, 
Ye  both  mistake  the  present  case ; 
One  kingdom  cannot  have  pretence 
To  so  much  virtue  I  so  much  sense ! 
Search  Heaven's  record ;  and  there  you'll  find. 
That  he  was  born  for  all  mankind." 


AN  EPITSLE  TO  ROBERT  NUGENT,  Esa  * 

"WITH   A   PICTURE   OP   DR.    STVIFT. 

BY  WILLIAAI  DUNKIX,   D.  D.f 

To  giatify  thy  long  desire 
(So  Love  and  Piety  require,) 
From  Bindon'sJ  colours  you  may  trace 
Tlie  patriot's  venerable  face. 
The  last,  O  Nugent!  which  his  art 
Shall  ever  to  the  world  impart ; 

*  Created  Baron  Nugent  and  Viscount  Clare,  Dec.  20. 1766.    N. 

f  This  elegant  tribute  of  gratitude,  as  it  vras  written  at  tliat  disma} 
period  of  the  Dean*8  life  wlien  all  suspicion  of  flattery  naust  vanisli, 
reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  ingenious  writer,  and  cannot  but 
be  agreeable  to  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Swift.    N. 

\  Samuel  Bindon,  Esq.  one  of  the  greatest  painters  and  architects 
of  his  time.  On  account  of  his  age,  and  some  little  failure  in  his 
sight,  he  threw  aside  his  pencil  soon  after  the  year  1750;  and  after- 
ward lived  to  a  good  old  age,  greatly  beloved  and  respected  by  all 
who  had  the  happiness  either  of  hu  friendship  or  acquaintance.  Ue 
4icd  June  2)  1765.    N. 
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For  know,  the  prime  of  mortal  men, 
That  matchless  monarch  of  the  pea 
(Whose  labours,  like  the  genial  sun. 
Shall  through  revolving  ages  run, 
Tet  never,  like  the  sun,  decline. 
But  in  their  full  meridian  shine,) 
That  ever-honour'd,  envied  sage, 
So  long  the  wonder  of  his  age. 
Who  charm'd  us  with  his  golden  istrain, 
Is  not  the  shadow  of  the  Deau ; 
He  oaly  breathes  Boeotian  air — 
"  O !  what  a  falling  off  was  there !" 

Hiberuia's  Helicon  is  dry,. 
Invention,  Wit,  and  Humour  die  f 
And  what  remains  against  the  storm. 
Of  Malice,  but  an  empty  form  ? 
The  nodding  ruins  of  a  pile, 
That  stood  the  bulwark  of  this  isle  ? 
In  Avhich  the  sisterhoo^  was  fix'd 
Of  candid  Hououi*,  Truth  unmix'd. 
Imperial  Reason,  Thought  profound. 
And  Charity,  diffusing  round 
In  cheerful  rivulets  to  flow 
Of  Fortune  to  the  sons  of  itro  ? 

Such  once,  my  Nugent,  was  thy  Swift^ 
Endued  with  each  exalted  gift, 
But  lo !  the  pure  ethereal  flame 
Is  darken'd  by  a  misty  steam : 
The  balm  exhausted  breathes  no  smelly 
The  rose  is  wither'd  ere  it  fell. 
That  godlike  supplement  of  law, 
W^hich  held  the  wicked  world  in  awe^ 
And  could  the  tide  of  faction  stem,.  ^^^ 

Is  but  a  shell  without  the  g^m.^ 
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Though  with  your  state  sieve  your  own  notions  you 

jqplit, 
A  Boulter  by  name  is  no  bolter  of  wit. 
It's  matter  of  weight,  and  a  mere  money  job; 
But  the  lower  the  coin  the  higher  the  mob. 
Go  tell  your  friend  Bob  and  the  other  great  folk^ 
That  sinking  the  coin  is  a  dangerous  joke. 
Tlie  Irish  dear  joys  have  enough  common  sense. 
To  treat  gold  reduced  like  Wood's  copper  pence. 
It  is  pity  a  prelate  should  die  without  law ; 
But  if  I  say  the  woid— take  care  of  Armagh  !^ 


AN  ANSWER  TO  A  FRIEND'S  QUESTION.* 

The  furniture  that  best  doth  please 
St.  Patrick's  Dean,  good  sir,  are  these  : 
The  knife  and  fork  with  which  I  eat  ; 
And  next  the  pot  that  boils  the  meat ; 
^  The  next  to  be  preferr'd,  I  think. 
Is  the  glass  in  which  I  drink ; 
The  shelves  on  which  my  books  I  keep ; 
And  the  bed  on  which  I  sleep ; 
An  antique  elbow-chair  between, 
Big  enough  to  hold  the  Deau ; 
And  the  stove  that  gives  delight 
In  the  cold  bleak  wintry  night ; 
To  these  we  add  a  thing  below, 
More  for  use  reserv'd  than  show : 
These  ai'e  what  the  Dean  ^o  please ; 
All  superfluous  are  but  these. 

*  AJk^ribed  to  Dr.  Swill,  but  porsiblj  without  foundation.    V. 
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EPIGRAM* 


Behold  !  a  proof  of  Irish  sense; 

Here  Irish  wit  is  seen ! 
'When  nothing's  Jeft,  that's  worth  defence. 

We  build  a  magazine. 


TO  DR.  SWIFT,  ON  HIS  BIRTII-DAY.t 

While  I  the  godlike  men  of  old, 
In  admiration  wrapt,  behold ; 
Rever'd  antiquity  explore, 
And  turn  the  long-liv'd  volumes  o'er ; 

Where  Cato,  Phxtarcb,  FlacCUS.  shkie. 

In  every  excellence  divine  : 

I  grieve  that  our  degenerate  days 

Produce  no  mighty  soul  like  these  : 

*  The  Dean,  ia  his  lunacy,  had  some  intervals  of  sense  :  at  whick 
time  his  guardians  or  physicians  took  him  out  for  the  air.  On  one  of 
these  days,  when  they  came  to  the  Park,  Swift  remarked  a  new  build- 
ing, which  he  had  never  seen,  and  asked  what  is  was  designed  for. 
To  which  Dr.  Kingsbury  answered,  **  That,  Mr.  Dean,  is  the  maga- 
zine for  arms  and  powder,  for  the  security  of  the  city."  •'  Oh !  oh  !" 
says  the  Dean,  pulling  out  his  pocketbook,  **  let  me  take  an  item  of 
that.  This  is  worth  remarking:  *my  tablets,*  as  Hamlet  says,  *  my 
tablets — memory,  put  down  that !" — Which  produced  the  above  linei^ 
flaid  to  be  the  last  he  ever  wrote.    N. 

f  Written  by  Mrs.  Pilkington,  at  a  time  when  she  wished  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  Dean.  The  verses  being  presented  to  him  by  Df . 
Delany,  be  kindly  accepted  the  compliment    N< 
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-Patriot,  philosopher,  and  bard, 

Are  names  unknown,  and  seldom  heard. 

**  Spare  your  reflection,"  Phoebus  cries ; 
"  'Tisas  ungrateful  as  unwise  : 
Can  you  complain,  this  sacred  day, 
That  virtues  or  that  arts  decay  ? 
Behold  in  Swift  reviv'd  appears 
The  virtues  of  unnumber'd  years ; 
Behold  in  him,  with  new  delight. 
The  patriot,  bard,  and  sage,  unite ; 
And  know,  lerne  in  that  name 
Shall  rival  Greece  and  Rome  in  fame.^^' 


ON  DR.  SWIFT.     1733. 

^o  pedant  Bentley,  proud,  uncouth, 
Nor  sweetening  dedicator  smooth. 

In  one  altempt  ba»  ever  dorM 

To  sap,  or  storm,  this  mighty  bard. 
Nor  Envy  does,  nor  Ignorance, 
Make  on  his  works  the*  least  advances. 
For  this^  behold !  still  flies  afar 
Where'er  his  genius  does  appear ; 
Nor  has  that  ought  to  do  above, 
So  meddles  not  with  Swift  and  JovCv 
A  faithful,  universal  fame 
In  glory  spreads  abroad  his  name ; 
Pronounces  Swift,  with  loudest  breath. 
Immortal  groitn  before  his  death. 
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EPIGRAMS, 

OCCASIONED   BT  DR.   SWIFT^S    INTENDED   HOSPITAL^ 
FOR   IDIOTS   AND   LUNATICS. 

I. 

The  Dean  inust  die — our  idiots  to  maintain  I 
Perish,  ye  idiots !  and  long  live  the  Dean ! 

II. 
O  Genius  of  Hibemia's  state, 
Sublimely  good,  severely  great. 
How  doth  this  latest  act  excel 
All  you  have  done  or  wrote  so  well ! 
Satire  may  be  the  child  of  spite. 
And  fame  might  bid  the  Drapier  write ; 
But  to  relieve,  and  to  endow. 
Creatures  that  know  not  whence  or  how, 
Argues  a  soul  both  good  and  wise. 
Resembling  him  who  rules  the  skies. 
He  to  the  thoughtful  mind  displays 
Immortal  skill  ten  thousand  ways ; 
And,  to  complete  his  glorious  task. 
Gives  what  we  have  not  sense  to  ask  ? 

iir. 
Lo !  Swift  to  idiots  bequeaths  his  store  : 
Ee  wise,  ye  rich  !•— consider  thus  the  poor  I 
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ON  THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S 

BIRTH-DAY. 

BEING   ON   NOV.   80,   ST.   ANDRBW*8  DAT^. 

Between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one, 
When  half  the  world  to  rest  were  gone,   -. 
Entranc'd  in  softest  sleep  I  lay, 
'Forgetful  of  an  anxious  day ; 
From  every  care  and  labour  free, 
My  soul  as  calm  as  it  could  be. 

The  queen  of  dreams,  well  pleas*d  to  find 
An  undisturb'd  and  vacant  mind. 
With  magic  pencil  trac'd  my  brain, 
And  there  she  drew  St.  Patrick's  dean; 
I  straight  beheld  on  either  hand 
Two  saints,  like  guardian  angels,  stand, 
And  either  daim'd  him  for  their  son. 
And  thus  the  high  dilute  begun : 

St.  Andrew  first,  with  reason  strong. 
Maintained  to  him  he  did  belong. 
"  Swift  is  my  own,  by  right  divine, 
All  born  upon  this  day  are  mine." 

St.  Patrick  said, ''  I  own  this  true, 
So  far  he  does  belong  to  you ! 
But  in  my  church  he's  bora  again. 
My  son  adopted,  and  my  Deao. 
When  first  the  Christian  truth  I  qiread. 
The  poor  within  this  isle  I  fed. 
And  darkest  errors  banish'd  hence, 
Made  knowledge  in  their  place  coBuneDce : 
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Nay  more,  at  my  divine  commaQd, 
All  Doxious  creatures  fled  the  land. 
I  made  both  peace  aud  plenty  smile. 
HiberDia  was  my  favourite  isle ; 
Now  his — for  he  succeeds  to  me. 
Two  angels  cannot  more  agree. 

"  His  joy  is,  to  relieve  the  poor ; 
Behold  them  weekly  at  his  door ! 
His  knowledge  too,  in  brightest  rays, 
He  like  the  sun  to  all  conveys, 
Shows  wisdom  in  a  single  page. 
And  in  one  hour  instructs  an  age, 
When  ruin  lately  stood  around 
Th'  enclosores  of  my  sacred  ground, 
He  gloriously  did  interpose, 
And  savM  it  from  invading  foes; 
For  this  I  claim  immortal  Swift, 
As  my  own  son,  and  Heaven's  best  gift." 

The  Caledonian  saint  enrag'd, 
Now  closer  in  dispute  engag'd. 
Essays  to  prove,  by  transmigration. 
The  Dean  is  of  the  Scottish  nation ; 
And,  to  confirm  the  truth,  he  chose 
The  loyal  soul  of  great  Montrose ; ..  ^ 
''  Montrose  and  he  are  both  the  same, 
They  only  differ  in  the  name : 
Both  heroes  in  a  righteous  cause. 
Assert  their  liberties  and  laws; 
He's  now  the  same,  Montrose  was  then, 
But  that  the  sword  is  turn'd  a  pen, 
A  pen  of  so  great  power,  each  word 
Defends  beyond  the  hero's  sword."  ' 

Now  words  grew  high — we  can't  suppose 
Immortals  ever  come  to  blows. 
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B  ut  least  unnily  passion  should 
Degrade  them  into  flesh  and  blood, 
An  angel  quick  from  Heaven  descends. 
And  he  at  once  the  contest  ends : 

"  Ye  reverend  pair  from  discord  cease, 
Ye  both  mistake  the  present  case ; 
One  kingdom  cannot  have  pretence 
To  so  much  virtue  I  so  much  sense ! 
Search  Heaven's  record ;  and  there  you'll  find. 
That  he  was  born  for  all  mankind." 


AN  EPITSLE  TO  ROBERT  NUGENT,  Esa  * 

\<riTH   A   PICTURE   OP   DR.    SIVIFT. 

BY  WILLIAM  DUNK IX,   D.  D.f 

To  giatify  thy  long  desire 
(So  Love  and  Piety  require,) 
From  Bindon'sJ  coloui-s  you  may  trace 
Tlie  patriot's  venerable  face. 
The  last,  O  Nugent!  which  his  art 
Shall  ever  to  the  world  impart ; 

*  Created  Baron  Nugent  and  Viscount  Clare,  Dec.  20. 1766.    N. 

f  This  elegant  tribute  of  gratitude,  as  it  vras  written  at  that  disma} 
period  of  the  Dean*8  life  when  all  suspicion  of  flattery  must  vanisli, 
reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  ingenious  writer,  and  cannot  but 
be  agreeable  to  the  adoiirers  of  Dr.  Swift.    N. 

\  Samuel  Bindon,  Esq.  one  of  the  greatest  painters  and  architects 
of  bis  time.  On  account  of  his  age,  and  some  little  failure  in  his 
sight,  he  threw  aside  his  pencil  soon  after  the  year  1750;  and  after- 
ward lived  to  a  good  old  age,  greatly  beloved  and  respected  by  all 
who  had  the  happiness  either  of  hh)  friendship  or  acquaintance.  Ue 
4ied  June  2^  1765.    N 
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For  know,  tbe  piirae  of  mortal  meo, 
That  matchless  moDarch  of  the  pen 
(Whose  labours,  like  the  genial  sun, 
Shall  through  revolving  ages  run, 
Tet  never,  like  the  sun,  decline,. 
But  in  their  full  meridian  shine,) 
That  ever-honourM,  envied  sage. 
So  long  the  wonder  of  his  age, 
'Who  charmM  us  with  his  golden  istrain, 
Is  not  the  shadow  of  the  Dean ; 
He  only  breathes  Boeotian  air — 
"  Q !  what  a  falling  oflF  was  there !'' 

Hiberuia's  Helicon  is  dry,. 
Invention,  Wit,  and  Humour  die ; 
And  what  remains  against  the  storm 
Of  Malice,  but  an  empty  form  ? 
The  nodding  ruins  of  a  pile. 
That  stood  the  bulwark  of  this  isle  ? 
In  which  the  sisterhoot^  was  fix'd 
Of  candid  Honour,  Truth  unroix'd, 
Imperial  Reason,  Thought  profound. 
And  Charity,  dilTusiug  round 
In  cheerful  rivulets  to  flow 
Of  Fortune  to  the  sons  of  «ro  ? 

Such  once,  my  Nugent,  was  thy  Swift^ 
Endued  with  each  exalted  gift, 
But  lo !  the  pure  ethereal  flame 
Is  darken'd  by  a  misty  steam : 
The  balm  exhausted  breathes  no  smelly 
The  rose  is  wither'd  ere  it  fell. 
That  godlike  supplement  of  law. 
Which  held  the  wicked  world  in  awe^ 
And  could  the  tide  of  faction  stem,.  ^.  ^ 

Is  but  a  shell  without  the  ggm.^ 
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Ye  SODS  of  genius,  who  would  aim 
To  build  an  everlasting  fame, 
And,  in  the  field  of  lettered  arts, 
Display  the  trophies  of  your  paits, 
To  yonder  mansion  turn  aside, 
And  mortify  your  growing  pride. 
Behold  the  brightest  of  the  race, 
And  Nature's  honour,  in  disgrace : 
With  humble  resignation  own. 
That  all  your  talents  are  a  loan ; 
By  Providence  advanced  for  use. 
Which  you  should  study  to  produce. 
Reflect,  the  mental  stock,  alas ! 
However  current  now  it  pass, 
May  haply  be  recall'd  from  you 
Before  the  grave  demands  his  due. 
Then,  while  your  morning  star  proceed^ 
Directs  your  course  to  worthy  deeds^ 
In  fuller  day  discharge  your  debts; 
For,  when  your  sun  of  reason  sets, 
The  night  succeeds;  and  all  your  schemes 
Of  glory  vanish  with  your  dreams. 

Ah !  where  is  now  the  supple  train. 
That  danc'd  attendance  on  the  Dean  ? 
Say,  where  are  those  facetious  folksy 
Who  shook  with  laughter  at  his  jokes^ 
And  with  attentive  rapture  hung 
On  wisdom,  dropping  from  his  tongue; 
Who  look'd  with  high  disdainful  pride 
On  all  the  busy  world  beside, 
And  rated  h'ls  productions  more 
Than  treasures  of  Peruvian  ore  ? 
Good  Christians !  they  with  bended  knees 
Ingulf 'd  the  wine,  but  loat)i  the  lees, 


-T" 
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ATertiog  (so  the  text  coanmiidi^) 
With  ardent  eyet and  iificaat  baDdn^. 
The  cup  of  sorrow  6om  their  1^ 
And  fly,  like  rats  from  stnkingshipi. 
While  some,  who  hy  his  friendsinp  rose 
To  wealth,  in  eoooert  with  his  foea       * 
Buu  counter  to  their  fermor  traclE, 
Like  old  Actseon^s  horrid  pack 

Of  yelling  muogrels,  in  requitab 
To  riot  on  their  master's  vitals; 
^    And,  whoe  they  cannot  blast  Us  buceh^ 
Attempt  to  irtigmatize  his  morals; 
Thtoi^  SeHidal's  magnifying  ^ass 
SSs  faiblaa.view,  but  Wrtueapass» 
And  on  thie  ruins  of  his  fame 

Erect  an  ignominious  name. 

So  vermin  foul,  of  rile  extraction, 

The  spawn  of  <firt  and  potrefactioti^ 

The  sounder  members  traverse  o'er, 
'Bill  ^  and  fatten  oe  a  soie.         / 
HJarite !  peace,  ye  wret  hes,  who  revile 
Hk  wit, hb  humour,  and  his  sfyle; 

Since  all  the  ipoosiers  which  he  drew 

Were  only  meant  tacopy  yon ; 

And,  if  the  colonrs  be  not  fiunter. 

Arraign  yourselves,  and  not  the  painter. 
But,  O!  that  He,  who  gave  Um  baaath^ 

Dread  arbiter  of  life  and  death ; 

That  He,  the  moving  soul  of  all,         ^ 

The  sleeping  wpanX  would  recall. 

And  crown  him  with  triumj^Baat  meeih^ 

Jor  all  hb  past  heroic  deeds,  ^' 

In  mansions  of  unbroken  rest, 

Thebiight  lepiiblkaf  IbaUm'd^ 
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Irradiate  his  benighted  mind 
With  living  light  of  light  refin'd ; 
And  these  the  blank  of  thought  employ 
With  objects  of  immortal  joy ! 
Yet,  while  he  drags  the  sad  remains 
Of  life,  slow-creeping  through  his  veinsj 
Above  the  views  of  private  ends, 
The  tributary  Muse  attends. 
To  prop  his  feeble  steps,  or  shed 
The  pious  tear  around  his  bed. 

So  pilgrims,  with  devout  complaints, 
Frequent  the  gi-aves  of  martyr'd  saints^ 
Inscribe  their  worth  in  artless  lines, 
And,  in  their  stead,  embrace  their  shrines. 


ON  THE  DRAPIEH. 

^     BY  DR.  DUNKIN.* 

'i 

Undone  by  fools  at  home,  abroad  by  knaves, 
The  isle  of  saints  became  the  land  of  slaves, 
Trembling  beneath  her  proud  oppressor's  hand ; 
But,  when  thy  reason  thunder'd  through  the  land, 

*  See  the  translation  of  Carberix  Rupes,  in  vol.  X.  In  the  Select 
Poetical  Works  of  Dr.  Dunkin,  published  at  Dublin  in  1770,  are  four 
well-chosen  complimeits  to  the  Deau  on  his  birthday,  and  a  very  hu* 
morons  poetical  advertisement  for  a  .copy  of  Vir^  Travestie,  wbich^ 
at  the  Dean^s  request,  Dr.  Dunkin  had  much  corrected,  and  afterward 
lost.  After  oficring  a  small  reward  to  whoever  will  restore  it,  he 
addst 

"  Or  if,  when  this  book  shall  be  o£fer*d  to  sale, 
>       Any  printer  will  stop  it,  the  bard  will  not  foil 
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TbcD  all  the  public  spirit  breath'd  Id  thee, 
And  all,  except  the  sous  of  guilt,  were  free. 
Blest  isle,  blest  patriot,  ever  glorious  strife  ! 
You  gave  her  freedom,  as  she  gave  you  life ! 
Thus  Cato  fought,  nhom  Brutus  copied  well. 
And  ivith  those  rights,  for  ^vhich  you  stand,  hefeD^ 


EPITAPH,  PROPOSED  FOR  DR.  SWIFT. 

1745. 


BIG  JACET 
DEMOGEiryS  IX.LX  NEOTERICVS,  EABELAXSIV9  ZVOSm, 
■OVATHAIV  SWirr,  8.   T.  P.  HYIVB   CATHXDBALI8  NUPXK  DSCAlfTt; 
MOlU,   MV8ABTM,  MIlfERVAE,  ALVMNVS  PERQyAM  DILECTVS; 
IBSVLSIS,   HTPOCBITIS,  THEOMACHIS,  ITXTA  EX0ST8  ; 
aVOS  TRIBVTIM  SVMMO  CVM  LEPOBE 
DE&ISIT,  DElfYDAVIT,  DEBELLAVIT. 
PATRIAE' 1NFELICI8  PATRONVS  IMPIOERt   ET  PBOPVORATOB 
PRIJfORES   ABHIPVIT,  POPVLVMQ,VE  IHTEBRITVS, 
VWI  SCILICET  AEQ.VV8  VlBTVTl. 
BANC  PAVILLAM 

DEBITA  SPARGES   LACRTMA.        f 


To  make  over  the  issues  and  profits  accruing 
From  thence  to  the  printer,  for  his  care  in  so  doing; 
Provided  he  first  to  the  poet  will  send  it, 
That  where  it  is  wrong,  he  may  alter  and  mend  it. 


It 


Se\reral  instances  of  Dr.  Swift^s  regard  for  this  ingenious  writer  may 
be  seen  in  the  present  collection.    See  vol.  XIX.  p.  131.    N. 
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EPIGRAM  ON  TWO  GREAT  MEN.     1745. 

Two  geniuses  one  age  and  natioD  grace : 
Pride  of  our  isles,  and  boast  of  human  race ! 
Great  sage !  great  bard !  supreme  iu  knowledge  boro ! 
The  world  to  mend,  enlighten,  and  adorn  ! 
Truth  on  Cimmerian  darkness  pours  the  day  ! 
Wit  drives  in  smiles  the  gloom  of  minds  away ! 
Ye  kindred  suns  on  high,  ye  glorious  spheres, 
Whom  have  ye  seen,  in  twice  three  thousand  years^ 
Whom  have  ye  seen,  like  these,  of  mortal  birth ; 
Though  Archimedc  and  Horace  blest  the  earth  ? 
Barbarians,  from  th'  Equator  to  the  Poles, 
Haik!  reason  calls!  \9isd0m  awakes  your  souls! 
Ye  regions,  ignorant  ofWalpole's  name; 
Ye  climes,  where  kings  shall  ne^er  extend  their  fame ; 
Where  men,  miscalFd,  God's  image  have  defaced, 
Their  form  belied,  and  human  shape  disja:rac'd ! 
Ye  two-legg'd  wolves !  slaves !  superstitious  sodb  ! 

Lords!  soldiers!  holy  Vandals!  modern  Huns! 
Boors,  mufties,  monks ;  in  Russia,  Turkey,  SpaiD ! 
Who  doos  not  know  Sir  Isaac,  and  The  Dean  ? 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  DOCTOR  SWIFT, 

When  wasteful  death  has  clos'd  the  Poet's  eyes^ 
And  low  in  earth  his  mortal  essence  lies ; 
When  the  bright  flame,  that  once  his  breast  inspired. 
Has  to  its  first,  its  noblest  seat  retur'd ; 
All  wortliy  minds,  whom  love  of  merit  sways, 
Should  shade  from  slander  his  respected  bays ; 
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And  bid  that  fame,  his  useful  labours  woo. 
Pure  and  uutaiated  through  all  ages  ruo. 

Enry's  a  fiend  all  excellence  pursues. 
But  mostly  poets  favour'd  by  the  Muse : 
Who  wins  the  laurel,  sacred  vei-se  bestows, 
Makes  all,  who  fail  in  like  attempts,  his  foes : 
No  puny  wit  of  malice  can  complain, 
The  thorn  is  theirs,  who  most  applauses  gain. 

Whatever  gifts  or  graces  Heaven  designed 
To  raise  man's  genius,  or  enrich  his  mind, 
Were  Swift's  to  boast — alike  his  iperits  claim, 
The  statesman's  knowledge,  and  the  poet's  flame ; 
The  patriot's  honour,  zealous  to  defend 
His  country's  rights — 2XiA faithful  to  the  ends 
The  sound  divine,  whose  charities  display'd. 
He  more  by  viilue  than  by  forms  was  sway'd ; 
Temperate  at  board,  and  frugal  of  his  store, 
Which  he  but  spar'd,  to  make  his  bounties  more ; 
The  generous  friend,  whose  heart  alike  caress'd» 
The  friend  triumphant,  or  the  friend  distress'd; 

Who  C<MUld  JUU)ain!d  annthei-'a  txuurU  *»^px>  ■ '  ■ 

Nor  vi6w  a  rival's  fame  with  jaundic'd  eyej 
Humane  to  all,  his  love  was  uuconfin'd. 
And  in  its  scope  embrac'd  all  humankind ; 
Sharp,  not  malicious,  was  his  charming  wit, 
And  less  to  anger  than  reform  he  writ ; 
Whatever  rancour  his  productions  show'd, 
From  scorn  of  vice  and  folly  only  flow'd  ; 
He  thought  that  fools  were  an  invidious  race. 
And  held  no  measures  with  the  vain  or  base. 
Virtue  so  clear  t  who  labours  to  destroy, 
Shall  find  the  charge  can  but  himself  annoy : 
The  slanderous  theft  to  his  own  breast  recoils, 
Who  seeks  renown  from  injur'd  merit's  spoils ; 
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All  hearts  unite,  and  Heaven  with  man  conspireff 
To  guard  those  virtues,  she  herself  admires. 

O  sacred  bard ! — once  ours ! — but  now  no  morc^ 
Whose  loss,  for  ever,  Ireland  must  deplore. 
JN"o  earthly  laurels  needs  thy  happy  brow. 
Above  the  poet's  are  thy  honours  now  : 
Above  the  patriot's  (though  a  greater  name 
No  temporal  monarch  for  his  ci-own  can  claim.^ 
From  noble  breasts  if  envy  might  ensue, 
Thy  death  is  all  the  brave  can  envy  70U.' 
You  died,  when  merit  (to  its  fate  resigned) 
Saw  scarce  one  friend  to  genius  left  behind.    ^ 
When  shining  parts  did  jealous  hatred  breed. 
And  'twas  a  crime  in  science  to  succeed, 
When  ignorance  spread  her  hateful  mist  aroUDd| 
And  dunces  only  an  acceptance  found, 
What  could  such  scenes  in  noble  minds  beget; 
But  life  with  pain,  and  talents  with  regret  ? 
Add,  that  thy  spirit  from  the  world  retir'd. 
Ere  hiddea  foes  its  farther  grief  conspirM  ; 

INO  ire'dClierutn  rtlon<l  <i;J  etoa-loe  jrot  rnntvivf*. 

To  blast  the  Muse  he  flatter'd  when  alive, 
Or  sordid  printer  (by  his  influence  led) 
Abus'd  the  fame  that  first  bestow 'd  him  bread. 
Slanders  so  mean,  had  lie  whose  nicer  ear 
Abhorr'd  all  scandal,  but  EurvivM  to  hear. 
The  fraudful  talc  had  stronger  scorn  supply'd. 
And  he  (at  length)  with  more  disdain  had  died. 

But  since  detraction  is  the  portion  here 
Of  all  who  virtuous  durst,  or  great,  appear. 
And  the  free  soul  no  tme  existence  gains. 
While  earthy  particles  its  flight  restrains, 
The  greatest  favour  grimful  Death  can  show. 
Is  with  swift  dart  to  expedite  the  blow. 
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So  tbou^t  the  Dean,  who,  anxious  for  hia  fate, 
Sigh'd  for  release^  and  deem'd  the  blesBing  late. 
And  sure  if  Tirtuous  souls  (life's  travail  past) 
Enjoy  (as  churchmen  teach)  repo|e  at  last. 
There's  cause  to  think,  a  mind  so  firmly  good, 
Who  vice  so  long,  and  lawless  power,  withstood^ 
Has  reach'dthe  limits  of  that  peaceful  shores 
Where  knaves  molest,  and  tyrants  awe,  no  more ; 
These  blissful  seats  the  pious  but  attain. 
Where  incorrupt,  immortal  spirits  reign. 
There  his  own  Pamell  strikes  the  living  lyre, 
And  Pope  harmonious  joins  the  tunefiil  choir ; 
His  Stella  too  (no  more  to  forms  confin'd. 
For  heavenly  heinil^  all  are  of  a  kind) 
Unites  with  his,  Ae  treasures  of  her  mind. 
With  warmer  friendships  bids  their  bosoms  glow, 
Not  dreads  the  rage  of  vulgar  tongues  below. 
Such  pleasing  hope  the  tranquil  breast  enjoys. 
Whose  inward  peace  no  conscious  crime  annoys ; 
While  guilty  minds  imsolute  appear,  ^ 

And  dout^  state  tbdr  vices  needs  must  fear.: "' 
,  -f^'  '  R » 

Oablia; 


* 
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AN  INSCRIPTION 

INTENDED  FOR  A  COMPARTMENT  IN  DR.  8WIFV*8  MOOT- 
KENT,  DESIGNED  BY  CUNNINGHAM,   ON 
COLLEGE   GREEN,   DUBLIN. 

Say,  to  the  Drapier's  vast  unbounded  fame. 
What  added  honours  can  the  sculptor  give  ? 

None. — 'Tis  a  sanction  from  the  Drapier's  name 
Must  bid  the  sculptor  and  his  marble  live. 

June  4,  1763« 


AN  EPIGRAM. 

OCCASIONED    BY    THE   ABOVE    INSCRIPTION. 

Which  ^ve  the  Drapier  birth  two  realms  contend; 
And  each  asserts  her  poet,  patriot,  friend : 
Her  mitre  jealous  Britain  may  deny ; 
That  loss  lerne's  laurel  shall  supplj : 
Through  life's  low  vale,  she,  grateful,  gave  him  bread ) 
Her  vocal  stones  shall  vindicate  him  dead. 

1 7tt6.  W.  B.  J.  N. 
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VERSES 

ON    TWO   CELEBRATED   KODEllN   POETS. 

Behold,  those  mouarch  oaks,  that  rise, 
With  lofty  branches,  to  the  skies, 
Have  large  proportion'd  roots  that  grow 
With  equal  longitude  below: 
Two  bards,  that  now  in  fashion  reign, 
Most  aptly  this  device  explain  : 
If  this  to  clouds  and  stars  will  venture, 
That  creeps  as  far  to  reach  the  centre; 
Or,  more  to  show  the  thing  I  mean, 
Have  you  not  o'er  a  saw  pit  seen 
A  skiird  mechanic,  that  has  stood 
High  on  a  length  of  prostrate  wood. 
Who  hir'd  a  subterraneous  friend 
To  take  his  iron  by  the  end ; 
But  which  excell'd  was  never  found, 
The  man  above,  or  under  gi'ound. 

The  moral  is  so  plain  to  hit. 
That,  had  I  been  the  god  of  wit. 
Then,  in  a  sawpit  and  wet  weather, 
Should  Toung  and  Philips  drudge  together/ 


*  This  is  to  be  understood  as  a  censure  only  of  the  poetical  charac- 
ter of  those  gentlemen.  As  men,  the  Dean  esteemed  them  both  \  aad 
on  Philips  in  particular  coaferred  many  signal  actsof  friendBhip,    N. 


(  396  ) 


UPON  CARTHYS*^  THREAT ENI^'G  Tt) 
TRANSLATE  PINDAR. 

You  have  undone  Horace, — what  should  hinder 
Thj  Muse  from  falling  upon  Pindar  ? 
But  ere  you  mount  his  fiery  steed, 

Beware,  O  Bard,  how  you  proceed : 

For  should  you  give  him  once  the  reiu.s 
High  up  in  air  he'll  turn  your  brains ; 
And  if  you  should  his  fury  check, 
Tis  ten  to  one  he  breaks  your  neck. 


Dr.  Swift  wrote  the  following  epigram  on  onk 

DeLACOURT's    complimenting   CaRTHT,  a  8CBOOL 

MASTER,    on  his    POETRY. 

Carthy,  you  say,  writes  well — ^his  genius  true; 
You  pawn  your  word  for  him — he'll  vouch  for  you. 
So  two  poor  kuaves,  who  find  their  credit  ful, 
To  cheat  the  world,  become  each  other's  bail. 

^  Carthy,  a  scribbUng  tchoolmaster,  wrote  some  severe  Ihicfl  on 
Dr.  Swift  and  his  friends.    F. 
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